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Man’s Greatest Pleasure 


His truest gratification, everywhere in the civilized fg 


world, is in the use of 


PEARS’ SOAP f] 


Cleansing — soothing — invigorating, it gives a 
freshness and beauty to the skin, a glow of | § 
health to the body—satisfying beyond expression. | [§ 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
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DISSOLUTION AND PREVENTION 
By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


HE first step to be taken in the in- 

vestigation of the trust question is 
to define a trust. The word had its ori- 
gin in the practice, begun a quarter of a 
century ago, of depositing a majority of 
the stock of several corporations in the 
hands of trustees, who proceeded to 
manage the corporations as one. The 
word afterward was used to describe 
any agreement made among independ- 
ent corporations for joint action in the 
restriction of trade, the division of ter- 
ritory, or the fixing of price or terms. 
The aim of these various combinations, 
more and more clearly defined as differ- 
ent plans were adopted, was monopoly. 
The essence of a trust is to be found in 
its ability to eliminate competition and 
control the market, and for the purposes 
of this article a trust will be defined as a 
corporation which by itself or in con- 
junction with other corporations con- 
trols a sufficient proportion of the article 
produced or handled to enable it ap- 


proximately to determine the terms and 
conditions of sale or purchase. The 
word “approximately” is used because 
the evils of monopoly may be felt before 
a complete monopoly is secured, and the 
word “purchase,” as well as the word 
“sale,” is used because a trust may con- 
trol the price of the raw material which 
it buys as well as the price of its product. 


THE CONTROLLING INTEREST 


The trust appears in four forms. The 
Northern Securities Company presented 
the trust idea in its most advanced form. 
A corporation was formed to purchase a 
controlling interest in three railroads: 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Burlington. The main ad- 
vantage of the Securities Company was 
that it decreased the amount of money 
necessary to enable a group of men to 
control the three roads. If, for instance, 
one man obtained a controlling interest 
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in the Great Northern, another man 
obtained a controlling interest in the 
Northern Pacific and a third a control- 
ling interest in the Burlington, the three 
could confer and elect the same set of 
men as directors of the three companies. 
These directors could eliminate compe- 
tition and so manage the roads as to 
keep one from interfering with the 
other, but they would have to retain a 
majority of the stock of all three roads 
in order to do so. The object of the 
Northern Securities Company was to en- 
able the capitalists to carry out the same 
scheme of control with a little more than 
half of the investment. The Northern 
Securities‘ Company was to own a con- 
trolling interest in the three roads, and 
the men who owned a controlling inter- 
est in the securities company would then 
control the railroads. To make the mat- 
ter clearer, let us reduce it to figures. If 
the three roads had a capital stock of a 
hundred millions each, the syndicate 
would have to own a little more than 
fifty millions of the stock of each road, 
or something more than a hundred and 
fifty millions all together. The North- 
ern Securities Company, however, with 
a capital of a hundred and fifty-one mil- 
lions, could, assuming the capital of the 
three roads to aggregate three hundred 
millions, purchase a controlling interest, 
and the syndicate, by controlling seven- 
ty-six millions of the stock of the Secur- 
ities Company, could control one hun- 
dred and fifty-one millions of railroad 
stock and thus control the three roads. 
If, instead of capitalizing the Securities 
Company at a hundred and fifty-one 
millions, the syndicate fixed the capital 
at seventy-six millions and then issued 
seventy-five millions in bonds, it could 
control the railroads by holding a little 
more than thirty-eight millions of the 
Securities Company stock. 

The Supreme Court, fortunately for 
the country, held the Securities Com- 
pany an unlawful combination, although 
the decision rests upon rather an un- 
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substantial foundation, since the court 
stood five to four. The death or retire- 
ment of one of the majority may lead to 
a reversal of the decision. If the finan- 
ciers were permitted to organize holding 
companies like the Northern Securities 
Company and through them secure con- 
trol of railroad systems, they could, by 
organizing other holding companies to 
hold the stock of the first holding com- 
panies, still further reduce the amount 
of money necessary to exercise a con- 
trolling influence, until a comparatively 
few men with a relatively small amount 
of capital could control the entire rail- 
road system of the United States. 


A NEW LAW NECESSARY 


The plan embodied in the Northern 
Securities Company had great possibili- 
ties for evil. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court has thus far been a pro- 
tection against these new evils, and the 
people can secure legislative protection 
if the decision is ever reversed. But it 
would be safer to proceed at once with 
the passage of a law that would make it 
unlawful for any corporation to hold the 
stock of another corporation. While 
Congress has no power to interfere with 
state corporations so long as they con- 
fine their operations to the state of their 
origin, it is within the scope of the pow- 
ers of Congress to prescribe the terms 
upon which a corporation organized in 
any state shall engage in interstate com- 
merce. 


DUPLICATION OF DIRECTORATES 


While the Securities Company has 
been dissolved, the three railroads are 
controlled by the same group of men 
who would have controlled the Securi- 
ties Company, and this brings us to the 
second method of securing a monopoly, 
namely, the duplication of directorates. 

This is one of the most insidious 
forms in which the tendency toward mo- 
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nopoly manifests itself. When the same 
men are the directors of different corpo- 
rations it is not necessary that there shall 
be any contract or even a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” among them. They simply 
manage the several corporations as if 
they were one. The investigations which 
have been conducted during the past 
two years show to what extent this plan 
has been adopted among the high finan- 
ciers. Not only is competition elimi- 
nated between railroads by the duplica- 
tion of directorates, but competition is 
suspended as between different indus- 
trial establishments engaged in'the same 
general business. If, for instance, the 
leading watch companies desire to avoid 
competition they can do so without con- 
solidation into one company and without 
agreement between the companies. All 
that is necessary is for a group of men 
to purchase a controlling interest in the 
competing companies and then elect 
themselves directors of each company. 
It is a simple process and as effective as 
it is simple. 

The insurance magnates adopted this 
plan and used it to make an unlawful 
profit out of trust funds. As directors 
of the insurance companies they were, of 
course, in duty bound to manage the 
trust funds for the benefit of the policy- 
holders, but they organized banks, trust 
companies and investment companies 
and as directors of these companies dealt 
with themselves, as directors of the in- 
surance companies. As directors of the 
other companies they made all that they 
could for themselves, considering, of 
course, the close watch which they kept 
over themselves as custodians of trust 
funds. One must have unlimited faith 
in his own integrity to attempt to act 
such a dual réle if he intends to do it 
honestly, and the public must have an 
unlimited'amount of credulity to allow 
men to deal with themselves in such 
a manner. 

Can a man serve two masters? Can he 
represent, and do it fairly and honestly, 


the stockholders of two companies which 
deal with each other? Is it wise to al- 
low the directors of insurance companies 
to become the directors of a bank which 
keeps on deposit the surplus money of 
the insurance company? Will the di- 
rectors, acting for the policy-holders, 
secure the highest possible rate of inter- 
est upon deposits, or will they, as di- 
rectors of the bank, secure the deposits 
at as low a rate as possible? Will these 
directors, acting for the policy-holders, 
keep the surplus at a minimum or, acting 
for the bank, keep the surplus at a maxi- 
mum? 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS SUFFICIENT 


This duplication of directorates is 
not a new evil, although it is a growing 
one. Our railroads have given many il- 
lustrations of the viciousness of this sys- 
tem. Construction companies, formed 
from the directors of the railroad com- 
panies, have looted the treasuries that 
they were supposed to guard, and equip- 
ment companies, formed from railroad 
directors, have grown rich at the ex- 
pense of the railroad. 

The remedy for this form of the trust 
is to prohibit the election of any person 
as a director or other official of two or 
more corporations which are either com- 
petitive or engaged in transacting busi- 
ness with each other. If it were not 
lawful for one corporation to have busi- 
ness dealings with any other corporation 
in which any of its directors were also 
directors the inducement to form these 
interlocking combinations would be re- 
moved. Such legislation would be in the 
interest of innocent stockholders. 

Where two competing companies are 
brought together under the same board 
of directors, competition is as effectively 
stifled as if there were an iron-clad 
agreement between the two or the two 
were merged into one. If there is to be 
a determined effort to suppress the trusts 
and restore competition among individ- 
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ual producers, it is imperatively neces- 
sary that rival companies shall be pro- 
hibited from filling their boards of di- 
rectors with the same men. While the 
states should protect the public in this 
respect it is not necessary that the people 
of the whole country should be at the 
mercy of a few trust-creating states, for 
the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is ample to provide a remedy. 


THE PENITENTIARY FOR OFFENDERS 


The third form in which the trust ap- 
pears is found in the combination of a 
number of separate corporations under 
a contract which controls the various 
parties to the contract and prevents them 
from entering into competition with 
each other. 
the provisions of the anti-trust law were 
aimed, and it deserves less attention now 
than .in the years past, because, being 
the most familiar form of the trust, it is 
most likely to be exterminated. All that 
need to be said is as to the remedy. In 
the beginning the executive officers 
thought the civil part of the statutes suf- 
ficient and attempted to break up the 
trusts by injunction. That proving un- 
satisfactory, resort was next had to the 
criminal provisions of the law with the 
idea that a fine would be sufficient. The 
fine has been shown to be ineffective 
and the President is turning more and 
more toward the imprisonment clause. 
It is useless to attempt to prevent com- 
binations by fines levied against corpo- 
rations when the fines are small com- 
pared with the sums made by combina- 
tion. Imprisonment, however, is a real 
punishment and the trust magnates will 
become scarce as soon as the peniten- 
tiary doors close upon a few of the large 
offenders. 


THE SINGLE-CORPORATION TRUST 


The fourth form which the trust as- 
sumes is the single corporation which 


This is the trust at which. 
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buys up enough factories to give it con- 
trol of a given business. This is the 
form which the future trust is most like- 
ly to assume and it is the most difficult 
one to reach. The tendency at this time 
is toward consolidation under a single 
corporation. The United States Steel 
Company is one of the best illustrations 
that we have of this kind of a trust. It 
is a single corporation with a single 
board of directors, but it owns enough 
factories to enable it to control several 
different. branches of industry. It has 
recently acquired from the Great North- 
ern Railroad iron ore beds of enormous 
value. There is scarcely an argument 
that can be made against a trust which 
can not be made against the United 
States Steel Company, and yet no effort 
has been made to interfere with its plans. 
It is doubtful whether any law that we 


“now have is sufficient to reach the case 


of the Steel Company and similar trusts 
operating under a single charter, but it 
is absurd to denounce a contract between 
several different corporations and then 
consent to the consolidation of the par- 
ties to the contract into one corporation 
more potent for evil than the separate 
ones could possibly be. 

Every argument that can be made 
against the principle involved in any 
other form of trust can be made against 
the single corporation which secures a 
controlling influence over any line of 
business, and no time should be lost in 
attacking the single-corporation trust. 


VICIOUS IN PRINCIPLE 


Is a private monopoly desirable? 
From the efforts that have been made to 
resist the principle when it has appeared 
in the guise of a combination in restraint 
of trade it would seem unnecessary to 
present an argument against the private 
monopoly, and yet there are many who 
draw a line between the monopoly cre- 
ated by contract and the monopoly cre- 
ated by consolidation. 
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“A private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable’—so says the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1900—and 
this is the only tenable ground that the 
opponent of the trust can occupy. The 
moment one begins to defend the prin- 
ciple of private monopoly in any form 
he is lost. The moment he expresses a 
willingness to tolerate the principle of 
private monopoly in any form he takes 
his place in the ranks of the trust de- 
fenders. If the trusts are to be over- 
thrown the opponents of the system must 
have downright earnestness as well as 
upright intentions. 

Who will defend a private monopoly ? 
Can a judge be trusted to sit in a case in 
which he has a pecuniary interest? No 
one would think of answering the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Why? Because 
the bias of the human mind is universal- 
ly recognized. No judge is fair-minded 
enough to decide a case when he is one 
of the parties to the suit. It is a settled 
rule of court to excuse a juror who has 
a pecuniary interest in the result of the 
suit, although he is but one in twelve. 
The private monopoly is vicious in prin- 
ciple because those who act for the mo- 
nopoly are judge and jury and decide 
each day against the public and in favor 
of themselves. Until human nature is 
so purged of its dross that one’s pecuni- 
ary interest will no longer influence his 
judgment, we dare not leave the public 
at the mercy of those who establish or 
gain control of private monopolies. 

The corporations which secure munic- 
ipal franchises are not so objectionable 
as the industrial monopolies, because the 
city authorities always reserve the right 
to regulate the service charges, and yet 
public sentiment is steadily growing 
against the sale or lease of municipal 
franchises. The industrial monopoly, 
not being under the supervision of any 
authority, municipal, state or national, 
is free to employ whatever means it 
pleases to exact tribute from the pro- 
ducers of raw material, from the pur- 
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chasers of the finished product and from 
the operatives. Not content with its 
power over its patrons and its employes, 
it bankrupts its rivals. 


THE REBATE AND THE TARIFF 


The protective tariff and the railroad 
rebate have been the mainstays of the 
industrial monopoly. The former has 
kept out the foreign rival and the latter 
has enabled the trust to drive its com- 
petitors from the field. A reduction of 
import duties would lessen the ability of 
the trust to extort from consumers, and 
a law authorizing the admission, duty 
free, of articles entering into competi- 
tion with the products of a convicted 
trust would act as a powerful deterrent 
to monopolistic combinations. 

We have already entered upon the ex- 
periment of railroad regulation and the 
roads themselves seem anxious to have 
the rebate system stopped. And well 
they may be, if the interests of the stock- 
holders are considered, for the rebate is 
a net loss to the railroads. It has ex- 
isted partly because directors or officials 
have been pecuniarily interested in ‘the 
shippers favored, and partly because the 
trusts have controlled enough shipping 
to make their business a prize to the 
roads. Absolute equality of treatment 
between the trust and its competitors 
would very materially lessen its power 
over the market. 


UNSCRUPULOUS METHODS 


But the advantage which mere size 
gives to a great corporation has been un- 
derestimated by the public. A corpora- 
tion with a capital of five hundred mil- 
lions and with manufacturing plants 
scattered all over the country has a tre- 
mendous advantage over a competing 
corporation with a capital of five, ten or 
even twenty-five millions. The larger 


corporation while maintaining, or even 
raising, prices elsewhere, can undersell 
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the smaller corporation in the latter’s 
territory. After bankrupting its rival, or 
forcing it to sell its plant, the trust can 
raise prices and recover its losses from 
the community. This is not only what 
can be done, but this is what has been 
done, over and over again. Many man- 
ufacturers who won reputation and 
achieved success under former condi- 
tions have learned, to their sorrow, of 
how little value aré reputation and busi- 
ness experience when pitted against the 
unscrupulous methods of the trust mag- 
nates. 


INTERSTATE LICENSE 


The time is at hand when the public 
must deal with the single corporation 
which aspires to a monopoly of the mar- 
ket. Fortunately our dual form of gov- 
ernment furnishes a means of applying 
a complete remedy. The states exercise 
the right to create corporations, but the 
federal government is supreme in the 
sphere of interstate commerce. A fed- 
eral statute of a few lines will provide 
for an interstate license and forbid a 
state corporation to do business outside 
of the state of its origin without securing 
such a license. A few more lines will set 
forth the conditions upon which the li- 
cense may be secured—conditions which 
will make a private monopoly impossi- 
ble. If Congress can withdraw from a 
lottery company the right to use the mail 
or the express lines for the carrying of 
a lottery ticket, it can withdraw from a 
would-be monopoly the right to employ 
the railroads, the mails or the telegraph 
lines to aid its conspiracy against the 
people. 

This remedy was first suggested about 
seven years ago; it was then embodied 
in the Democratic national platform of 
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1900; it has since been indorsed by the 
head of the Bureau of Corporations and 
more recently by the President. There 
can scarcely be any doubt of the consti- 
tutionality of such a statute when it is 
remembered that the private monopoly 
has always been an outlaw. 

The license system would enable the 
government to impose any reasonable 
conditions and the most effective condi- 
tion would be one arbitrarily fixing the 
proportion of the total product that the 
licensed corporation would be permitted 
to control. Experience would determine 
what that proportion should be. 


DISSOLUTION OF PRIVATE MONOPOLY 


It is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the natural man and the ficti- 
tious person called a corporation. Man 
has natural rights, inalienable and invi- 
olable; the corporation has no rights ex- 
cepting those given it by law. There is 
measurable equality between individu- 
als; there is an almost immeasurable in- 
equality between corporations. It does 
not, therefore, follow that, because the 
natural citizens of one state stand upon 
an equal footing with the citizens of 
other states, corporations created by a 
state must receive the same treatment 
accorded to natural persons. 

The end to be secured is the dissolu- 
tion of every private monopoly now in 
existence and the prevention of new 
ones. When the people clearly under- 
stand the principle involved in a private 
monopoly and the evils that result from 
it they will have no difficulty in making 
and enforcing laws necessary for their 
own protection. As yet only a few mo- 
nopolies have been interfered with, but 
public sentiment is growing and the time 
for action is near at hand. 











REGULATION, NOT EXTERMINATION 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


ICHELIEU, who unified France, 

ended the tyrannies of dukes and 
princes, and controlled the royal power 
itself, all in behalf of the producing 
masses, when asked on his deathbed the 
secret of his power, answered: “Some 
say it is courage—that I am a lion; some 
say it is cunning—that I am a fox. It is 
neither. It is justice—for I have been 
just.” This should be the spirit of every 
word and deed of public men. Justice, 
not vengeance; whole truths, and not 
half truths—these are the things needed 
now and always. 


THE SIMPLEST FORM OF A TRUST 


As a boy I drove,one of the first-self- 
binding harvesters turned out offi fac- 
tories. They were a revolutio#ary inno- 
vation. Before the “self-binder” came, 
scores of laborers cut, bound, “shocked” 
the grain. The farm women toiled with 
flushed faces preparing meals for the 
numerous “hands.” The man I worked 
for thought he could do his harvesting at 
a fraction of his former expense, save 
time, and lessen the labor of the ‘‘women 
folks’—and he did. But the “hands” 
thought their employment gone. So they 
talked of burning that “self-binder.” 
The same thing occurred when Ark- 
wright and other inventors perfected 
their machines. But the men were not 
left without work. They got better, 
easier work at higher wages—even at 
harvest time: witness last year, when 
Kansas and other states could not find 
enough men for harvest work, notwith- 
standing that all farmers now use “self- 
binders.” 

Yet this self-binding harvester was 
the simplest form of a “trust.” It was a 
mechanical trust. It took the place of the 
old and crude machines, which, in their 


turn, had taken the place of scores of 
lusty workers, swinging their singing. 
scythes. It cheapened production, elim- 
inated waste, saved time. Two things 
produced the self-binding harvester— 
the necessity for harvesting more cheap- 
ly and quickly, and the American genius 
for doing things on a big scale. 

The little country town near which I 
worked as a boy was typical of American 
conditions thirty years ago. Nothing but 
long, heavy mud roads connected it with 
the world. It was a separate and crude 
economic being. We had a butcher shop 
which supplied our meat. It was the 
nearest market for the neighboring 
farmers’ cattle. Other markets were diffi- 
cult and expensive—the animals had to 
be driven through scores of miles of mud 
to the nearest railway station, causing 
decreased weight and frequent deaths. A 
railway came through this town. In- 
stantly industrial revolution began. The 
country village became a commercial 
part of Cincinnati, Chicago, New York 
—even of foreign cities. The farmer 
found a market for his cattle, sheep and 
hogs in these great centers. He helped 
feed not only the inhabitants of this lit- 
tle town, but furnished steaks and chops 
to the breakfast tables of this and other 
nations. 

The agencies through which the farm- 
er did this were, first, the railway, and, 
second, concentrated capital engaged in 
the meat industry. Increased markets 
meant higher prices and steadier de- 
mand. Nothing but aggregations of 
money, carefully organized, could give 
him such a market or supply the food 
necessities of mankind. As methods of 
communication simplified and increased, 
the flow of capital to the meat industry 
increased also. It was merely logic—and 





beneficent logic, as all natural industrial 
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developments are. Packing houses had 
to be enlarged—their organization made 
thorough and more extensive. Great re- 
frigerating ships (since meat is perish- 
able) had to be set upon the seas so that 
American meat, the best in the world, 
might be supplied to London, Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin—and refrigerating 
cars put on the railways, that the far 
ends of this vast country might have 
sweet, fresh beef. 


CREATED BY NECESSITIES 


Such were the natural forces that de- 
veloped that carefully systematized ag- 
gregation of capital called the Beef 
Trust for the purchase of cattle and the 
preparation and sale of meats. The 
butcher shop, which dominated the meat 
industry in our country town before the 
railroad came, could not do this work. 
A thousand—a million—such butcher 
shops could not. So we see that the Beef 
Trust was created by the necessities of 
our closely industrial civilization. (No- 
body can accuse me of partiality for the 
Beef Trust—witness the meat inspec- 
tion bill, which the Beef Trust so bitterly 
fought and the bill to make the Trust 
and not the people pay the cost of in- 
spection and to put the date on the cans, 
which the Trust is still fighting. ) 

In this little town there was a wagon 
shop. Our blacksmith made our wagons. 
Such shops existed in every village of 
our county. The men who made the 
wagons were supposed to be “skilled.” 
The wagons they turned out cost $120. 
Yet wheels “dished,” tongues cracked, 
axles broke, expensive repairs were 
needed in a single season. As population 
increased, roads were made better and 
railways became more numerous, the 
farmers required more and better wag- 
ons for their growing business. The 
blacksmith shop could no longer make 
wagons good or cheap enough or in suf- 
ficient numbers for the increasing needs 
of the farmer. 
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So there was a concentration of capital 
into the business of wagon-making. A 
blacksmith in Iowa, named Studebaker, 
best mastered the art. Also he had or- 
ganizing ability. So to-day we have the 
enormous Studebaker factories turning 
out hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
annually, and selling them all over the 
nation and the world; the numberless 
little wagon shops have disappeared; 
and the farmer to-day pays fifty dollars 
for a wagon which he paid ninety dollars 
for thirty years ago, with this difference: 
the wagon he buys of this twentieth-cen- 
tury factory is made of wood selected by 
experts, carefully examined and sea- 
soned; wheels do not ‘dish,” or tongues 
crack, or axletrees break. Also his wagon 
is guaranteed for two years. So, again, 
we see that the aggregation of capital in 
the wagon industry is compelled by the 
business needs of the farmers. 

I have given these simple illustrations 
to show in a plain way how modern 
centralization of capital in great produc- 
tive industries came about. The same 
thing is true of all other great produc- 
tive industries. .If space permitted, I 
would trace out how these same eco- 
nomic forces have produced every eco- 
nomically legitimate combination of cap- 
ital; often aided, it is true, by wicked 
devices, which I will speak of in a mo- 
ment, but without which concentration 
of capital would have occurred anyhow. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


These examples are in the field of pro- 
duction ; now for a single one in the field 
of transportation. Thirty years ago rail- 
roads were built in piecemeal. For ex- 
ample, in my own state what is known as 
the Big Four system was made up of 
several separate lines. You could not go 
from Cincinnati to Chicago without buy- 
ing two or three tickets and changing 
cars two or three times. The service was 
poor, speed slow, rates high, wrecks 
frequent, receiverships common. These 
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railroads were combined, and to-day you 
ride in luxury from Cincinnati to -Chi- 
cago, without change of cars, in compar- 
ative safety, at a lower fare. 

Consider these figures: The average 
rate per hundredweight on grain from 
Greensburg to Chicago during twenty- 
five years before the Big Four consolida- 
tion was 33 cents—to-day it is 10 cents; 
to New York, 67% cents—to-day, 16% 
cents. On live stock from Greensburg to 
Chicago the average rate before the con- 
solidation was 53 cents—to-day, 15 
cents; to New York then, $1.10—to-day, 
23 cents. I select Greensburg because 
there was and is no competition from 
that point. Or think of time saved; the 
average freight time used to be three 
days from Greensburg to Chicago—to- 
day, sixteen hours; to New York, fifteen 
days—to-day, six days. 

This railroad consolidation was caused 
by many things, but chiefly by the desire 
of the people to travel conveniently and 
ship their product quickly, and by the 
farsightedness of railway men, who per- 
ceived that in meeting this desire lay 
their greatest profit. The change has 
been almost as startling as that from the 
old stage-coach to the first railways; and 
the stage-coach industry made the same 
outcry against the first railroad that is 
now made against what are called 
“trusts,” and that has always been made 
against any invention in machinery. 
“What,” said the stage-coach man, “will 
become of the drivers, the tavern-keep- 
ers, the men who take care of the stage 
horses?” Time answered that question ; 
these men are now employed in better 
ways and at higher wages. 

Who would annihilate the railways 
and go back to the stage-coach? Or 
the packing house and go back to the 
butcher shop, etc.? Would Mr. Bryan? 
If not, how far back would he go? And 
why not all of the way if part of the 
way? Is not regulation and cure of their 
evils better than annihilation of these 
and all like industrial organizations? 
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This is the line that separates Mr. 
Bryan’s economic policy from the eco- 
nomic policy in which I believe. Mr. 
Bryan says: “Annihilate these organ- 
izations.” I say: Annihilate their evils, 
but preserve the industries and their 
efficient machinery of production and 
distribution—the development of cen- 
turies of experience and thought born of 
necessity. 

That this is a fair statement of Mr. 
Bryan’s position, I cite his really great 
Madison Square Garden speech, last 
August: 

“T * * * desire to see the trusts ex- 
terminated, root and branch.” 

But it is clear that you can not “ex- 
terminate” them without exterminating 
good wagon roads, improved railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, and other agen- 
cies of communication which knit our 
ninety millions of people into one indus- 
trial family and, indeed, bind the world 
itself in a commercial union of ever-in- 
creasing intimacy. And, of course, no- 
body wants that done when he thinks 
about it—not even Mr. Bryan. 

But all of us do want to stop the evil 
practices of these industries—and we are 
stopping them. 


BENEFICENT RESULTS 


What about their evils then? Before 
taking up their incidental, malevolent 
and curable evils (now that we have 
seen how these trusts develop), let us see 
what their permanent, natural and be- 
neficent results are. 

First, the social and political benefit. 
The whole people now take an influential 
part in the management of these mam- 
moth concerns—there is nation-wide in- 
terest in all nation-wide business. In the 
old days all business was “private.” 
What each man did was “nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own.” Nobody had a right 
to look into another man’s books or ques- 
tion his “deals.” The business man’s of- 
fice was his castle. Also, his affairs were 
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so small that they interested only those 
with whom he dealt. But when combina- 
tions of capital were created by the forces 
illustrated above, their business affected 
such widespread masses of people that 
their affairs became matters of public 
concern. For example, to-day the farm- 
er, doctor, barber, minister, hod-carrier, 
school teacher—everybody—is interest- 
ed in the management of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and have very 
emphatic opinions about how it should 
be run—opinions which that “trust’’ 
dares not ignore and does not ignore. 

So, obeying public opinion, this cor- 
poration voluntarily published broadcast 
a statement of its affairs—its liabilities, 
assets, purchases, sales, the number of 
its employes, wages, and what-not. This 
was done before there was any statutory 
law compelling it—done exclusively in 
obedience to the natural commercial law 
which forced this corporation to take 
into account the views of the millions of 
people with whom it dealt. (If the 
Standard Oil Company had been equally 
wise, frank and modern with the public, 
it would have diminished the public’s 
hatred for and distrust of it.) But in the 
old days, if the barber, hod-carrier, 
farmer or clerk had inquired about the 
affairs of any business man or corpora- 
tion engaged in making steel, he would 
have been curtly told that it was none of 
his business and kicked out of the office. 

We see, then, that the first effect of 
these big enterprises is to focus upon 
themselves the concentrated thought and 
conscience of ninety millions of people. 
Thus begins the wonderful and inspiring 
phenomenon of the change of private 
business into public business. In the end 
this means not industrial, social and po- 
litical war, but industrial, social and po- 
litical brotherhood; and thus do peace 
and good will work out their divine pur- 
poses, even through the forces of com- 
merce. There is better feeling between 
capital and labor to-day than ever be- 
fore. 


Second, these carefully systematized 
industrial organizations stop waste. In- 
deed, it is only by using what was re- 
jected under the old system that some of 
them can live. For illustration, in an 
old-time slaughter house everything was 
thrown away except the immediately 
edible carcass. Horns, hoofs, skull, 
bones—everything was cast aside. The 
slaughter house “yard” was as revolting 
as the waste it displayed was shameful. 
The butcher of the old days did this, 
first, because he did not know what to do 
with this waste, and, second, because he 
could not have utilized it even if he had 
known what to do with it. But the Beef 
“Trust” uses every bit of it. The horns 
are made into buttons, the bones into fer- 
tilizer, etc. 

Again, the oil refineries of the old 
days never manufactured by-products. 
Also, their oil was highly explosive— 
who does not remember the “fires” 
caused by lamps “blowing up”? The 
Standard Oil Company, at enormous ex- 
pense, eliminated this explosive element, 
but it did not throw it away. Instead, 
out of this and other elements which for- 
merly were “waste,” there are now man- 
ufactured naphtha, lubricating oil, par- 
affine wax—many things. Also, these 
products have been greatly improved. 
For example, thirty years ago you had 
to mix a heavy per cent. of animal oil 
with paraffine oil to make the latter use- 
ful as a lubricant; to-day it is so used 
without any animal oil. If Mr. Bryan re- 
plies that this waste would have been 
eliminated anyhow, the answer is, that 
under the old system it was not so elim- 
inated. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW 


Third, these industrial organizations 
have steadied the whole commercial 
world—they have acted exactly as bal- 
last on a great vessel. If one of the ocean 
liners on which Mr. Bryan has traveled 
so much carried nothing but the passen- 
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gers and their little effects, the ship 
could not weather the storms or even sail 
the seas. The freight and ballast of the 
modern “liner” would have sunk the old- 
time craft. 

Let me make this even clearer from 
the personal experience of every business 
man. When, under the old happy-go- 
lucky lack of system, we happened to 
have “good times” everybody tried to 
make the most of them in a rushing, 
thoughtless, improvident way. The re- 
tailers stocked up more than they could 
sell; the wholesalers induced the re- 
tailers to overbuy; the manufacturers 
ran night and day. Everybody “made 
hay while the sun shone.” Nobody 
looked ahead. The result was “glutted 
markets,” reaction, “panic,’ “hard 
times.” “Failures” of retailers, bank- 
ruptcies of wholesalers, receiverships 
for manufacturers and railroads was 
the rule. Such were the certain conse- 
quences of the doctrine of “everybody 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” It was an unintelligent, savage, 
small competition of millions of little 
enterprises, none of which accurately 
knew much about industrial conditions. 

But under the twentieth-century idea 
of carefully organized industry of labor 
and capital the leaders of both forces 
look ahead. They must look ahead, 
because such enormous interests are en- 
trusted to their care; and they are finan- 
cially able to look ahead, which the 
old-time business man, corporation and 
laborer were not. The great railway 
systems, the meat industry, the steel syn- 
dicate, all have their agents not only in 
every corner of the republic, but all over 
the world, to report on actual conditions. 
The labor leaders are equally well in- 
formed. Thus is formed a scientifically 
accurate opinion as to next year and the 
year after, and, indeed, several years—a 
judgment so nice and perfect that it con- 
siders the smallest fractions of elements 
which the old methods ignored. Upon 
this knowledge, present and future pro- 
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duction, distribution, prices and wages 
are estimated. 

Thus there is given to the financial and 
industrial world a steadiness hitherto 
unknown. It is a common saying of the 
old-time politician that a “panic is long 
overdue.” Why has it not come? The 
tariff alone has not delayed it, because 
“panics” have occurred here and else- 
where under high protection. Roose- 
velt’s restraining hand on the financial 
madness of exploiters has helped to avert 
a “‘smash.”” Commercial depressions are 
“inevitable,” I suppose, though I see no 
natural reason why they should be. But 
has anybody thought how much these 
great modern industrial organizations 
of capital and labor have extended the 
period of prosperity by the steadiness 
they have given to the commercial and 
financial world? 

Fourth, this twentieth-century indus- 
trial development has given continuous 
employment to labor. More than that, it 
has actually caused—compelled—the or- 
ganization of labor on modern lines. 
Under the old system each man made his 
individual contract with his employer. 
The employer gave the laborer as much 
as the employer pleased, and no more— 
though doth created the wealth thus pro- 
duced. If that system still prevailed the 
laborer under the new order would be 
a slave. But to-day the individual em- 
ployer does not make an individual con- 
tract with the individual laborer; the 
great capital organizations agree with 
the great labor organizations upon 
“scales of wages” which last for a year 
or more, and which neither labor nor 
capital dare violate because of public 
opinion. Always it has seemed strange 
to me that modern organized capital and 
labor do not see their interests are iden- 
tical. 


FOREIGN MARKETS AND NEW USES 


Fifth, to preserve and extend our for- 
eign market is the commercial problem 
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of our future. And yet we can not get 
new foreign markets or hold what we 
have gotten except through the system- 
atic energy and immense power of these 
twentieth-century industrial organiza- 
tions. The Beef Trust, which, by its 
export trade, brings one hundred and 
eighty-seven million dollars into the 
United States every year, is an illus- 
tration of this. So is the Standard 
Oil Company, which annually brings in 
eighty-five million dollars from its for- 
eign trade. So are the two or three 
mighty steel organizations—Europe is 
beginning to construct buildings out of 
American steel. Thus you can go down 
the whole list. Dissolve these combina- 
tions of American industry, and the 
parts into which you divide them would 
be helpless before similar foreign indus- 
trial organizations which foreign gov- 
ernments are not trying to “exterminate” 
but to encourage; for remember that in 
free-trade England, protection Germany 
and neutral Austria the “trust” is as well 
known as here, although not as big as 
our “trusts,” just as those countries are 
not as big as our country. 

Li Hung Chang, who was not the 
great statesman he is pictured, but who 
was the greatest business man in the Or- 
ient, said to me, in discussing American 
trade: ‘You Americans need greater 
business concerns in the Orient. With 
them our markets would be yours. But 
your little concerns are at a disadvantage 
with the immense English and German 
commercial houses.” 

Sixth, these mighty industries find 
new uses for their products. They must 
—otherwise they “overproduce.” For 
example, we now use steel for building. 
Why? Carnegie thought that if steel 
was good for battleships it was better for 
houses. Everybody scoffed—great build- 
ings had always been constructed with 
stone. (How inhospitable we all are to 
new ideas! Always, at first, a new idea 
is an outcast.) But Carnegie persisted— 
he is Scotch. His experts demonstrated 





his idea. Finally he constructed a build- 
ing of steel. That settled it. Everybody 
builds of steel now. How long does Mr. 
Bryan think it would have taken to learn 
the uses of steel as “building material” 
in the old days? 


EVILS, ALLEGED AND ACTUAL 


These are some of the material bene- 
ficial results of “trusts.’”’ Now for their 
evils, alleged and actual. 

First, Mr. Bryan has said that they 
close down many of their plants, thus 
putting men out of employment and in- 
juring the neighborhood where they are 
located. Two answers to this: First, 
under the excited small competition and 
industrial ignorance of the old times 
more plants were built than were need- 
ed. There was overproduction in “good 
times,” non-production in ‘“‘hard times.” 
Laboring men were overworked part of 
the time and not employed at all much 
of the time. By the new methods the best 
plants are run all the time, labor is 
steadily employed, wages are maintained 
on an ascending scale. 

The second answer to this alleged evil 
is that under the haphazard, go-as-you- 
please method of the old days many 
plants were built at improper places—it 
was difficult to get raw material or fuel 
to them and hard to distribute their 
product. The new method closed down 
plants where from the economic point of 
view they never should have been built, 
concentrated their laborers in plants cor- 
rectly located, and even built new ones 
at commercially strategic points. The 
United States Steel Corporation is an 
illustration of this. It has closed some 
plants where they ought never to have 
been built, run on full time others more 
correctly located, and are now actually 
building on the shores of Lake Michigan 
a fifty-million-dollar plant. The reason 
that this plant is being built at this spot 
is plain to any economic student of in- 
dustry—it is the best location for distri- — 
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bution, by both land and water, getting 
its product to the consumer more quickly 
and cheaply, and saving “cross freights.” 

“Cross freights” is one of the most ab- 
surd wastes of energy, time and money 
which the old lack of system developed. 
Formerly raw material and finished 
product was shipped back and forth, 
back and forth, repeatedly criss-crossing 
the whole country with unnecessary 
mileage and duplicate freight charges. 
How this crude absurdity is being abol- 
ished is well illustrated by the Michigan 
Salt Association—its plants on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan supply that 
territory, and on the shore of Lake 
Huron and the St. Clair River supply the 
eastern territory. This saving of “cross 
freights” alone makes this company suc- 
cessful. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Then it is said that these “trusts” re- 
duce both the number and the wages of 
laboring men. Yet more laborers were 
immediately employed by every one of 
these “trusts” from the very moment of 
their formation than were employed be- 
fore in the industries which went into 
the combination ; their number has stead- 
ily increased ever since, and their “‘scales 
of wages” have been on an ever-increas- 
ing plane. For example, all factory and 
mechanical enterprises in the United 
States in 1870 employed 2,053,996 peo- 
ple, paying them $775,584,343 in wages; 
in 1880, 2,732,595 people, paying $947,- 
953,795 wages; in 1890, 4,251,613 peo- 
ple, paying them $1,891,228,321; in 
1900, 5,308,406 people, paying them 
$2,322,333,877, and in 1905, 6,152,443 
people, paying them $3,074,380,372 
wages. The raw material, the price of 
which flowed out into the channels of 
every other industry in the land, is 
equally convincing: 


ME Aas ereaeckass $2,488,427,242 
RS whens Herds oaleea ew ox 3,390,823,549 
| SE Seren 5,162,044,076 
TM ikintincnie cnet ellen pve 7,345,413,051 
TO cc eo cA ERROR aes 9,497,619,851 
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That the value of what was produced 
by this capital and labor working on this 
raw material completes this syllogism: 


1870. . coceveces SQMGRSIE AZ 
WRG r ses cdveecs cece cea 5,300,579,191 
SR i alnik dia ako hase & wee e 9,372,437,283 
Wasco camet scaceweweks 13,004,400,143 
SONG oan ie a de'elys detanes 16,866,706,985 


In the footnote you will find the price 
of sugar during the last twenty years.* 

I select this commodity because the 
American Sugar Refining Company is a 
good example of a “trust.” I would give 
several others if space permitted. You 
will see that the prices of sugar have 
been reasonably steady, with slight tend- 
ency downward. Compared with the 
prices of sugar thirty and forty years 
ago, the reduction in price is enormous. 
Yet this “trust” could double or quad- 
ruple prices any moment—raise them, in 
fact, to any point it pleased. Why doesn’t 
it? 

Two reasons: First, there is a larger 
net profit on many sales with a small 
profit on each sale than there is on fewer 
sales with a large profit on each sale. 
And business men have found that when 
prices are raised people buy less; when 
prices are lowered people buy more. So 
it is simply ‘good business” to reduce 


prices to that point where the greatest 


*Raw Sugar. 
96-degree centrifugal. Granulated. 


Year. Cents. Cents. 
Sivacudsvdes épaneues 7.423 8.785 
WS 2h. i idneGaatek 8.20 9.602 
eee 8.251 9-667 
Wh crnddbieecdvcwir 7-797 9-234 
SR cnku dknacededeus 7.423 8.506 
TOR errr 5-857 6.780 
Sv hess vangoederowen 5-729 6.441 
Me cereabewcra shan 5-336 6.117 
| See 5-245 6.013 
Se arxeheovecanacedos 5-749 7.007 
We iiesrcekiviosdead 6.433 7.640 
SO ELT ee ee 5-451 6.171 
TEA vavieelvacceweds 3-863 4-691 
Sa Vien caken coceses 3-311 4-346 
Midian tucks veces ele 3.689 4.842 
SE Perr ree re 3-23 4-119 
Me éaek ee Raaedaand 3-25 4-140 
SR pidvacdvever sane 3-631 4-539 
Rr sc alkauueussaked 3-553 4.481 
ee ee 4-149 4-976 
WO utad di eetectes sas 4-418 4-921 
BOG occcccicccccesess 4-566 5-320 
SE aris vena cd vivees 4-047 5.05 

Bescpecanccederss 3-542 4-455 
De ecsreveesacescde 3-720 4-638 
SE ee ree 3-974 4-772 
| eee 4.278 4-256 
WING ce dinciccccdeeuds 3-690 4-514 
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possible consumption is secured consist- 
ent with the greatest possible profits. 

Second, there is always possible com- 
petition. Let any trust raise prices so as 
to secure tempting profits upon an article 
that the people absolutely must have, 
and competitors spring up—anot little 
competitors, but big ones. The Wire 
Nail Pool is a good example of this. It 
pushed prices rapidly from $1.45 per 
hundredweight to $2.85. This last price 
lasted six months, and then the price was 
boosted to $3.15, and that price lasted 
six months. In eighteen months this 
foolish business management compelled 
the formation of immense rival com- 
panies. The Wire Nail Pool was not only 
wicked, but foolish. In robbing the peo- 
ple it destroyed itself. Few great busi- 
ness managers have so little sense to- 
day; they find that by obeying the law 
of price they get a larger net profit and 
do not encourage business rivalry. 

Sometimes, too, we blame a trust for 
the high price of certain commodities 
when it is not really to blame. The Beef 
Trust illustrates this. The price of 
steaks has gone up. The reason for this 
is not the unintelligent greed of the Beef 
Trust managers (they are the greediest 
of men, but their greed is intelligent), 
but the reason is that everybody is de- 
manding sirloin and porterhouse steaks 
—and, of course, each beef yields only a 
little sirloin and porterhouse steak. The 
price for other portions of the animal re- 
mains comparatively low. 


SQUEEZING OUT THE WATER 


While a careful study of the scales of 
prices shows that prices have not risen to 
the plane of the country’s general pros- 
perity, I am convinced that they are still 
too high. But how shall we lower them? 
Not by the government, state or national, 
itself fixing the price of commodities 
—that would be impossible. Not by 


“squeezing the water” out of stocks—for 
these stocks are held by millions of peo- 
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ple, and there is no possible method of 
telling whether the share innocently held 
by one man is all water and another 
share innocently held by his neighbor is 
all sound. For example, suppose a corpo- 
ration whose property and business is 
worth half a million is capitalized for 
one million and the stock “unloaded on 
the public.” Half a million of that stock 
is water; but no single share is entirely 
water—every share is half water; and 
we can not declare Mr. Bryan’s share, 
for which he paid in good faith, all 
water and invalid, and your share, for 
which you also paid in good faith, all 
sound and worth par. The evil is done, 
and even if it were possible to undo it, 
the injustice of that course would be 
greater than the justice. 

This is the most vexing feature of the 
whole complex and profound corpora- 
tion problem. It makes one’s blood boil 
to think that the scoundrels who have 
overcapitalized great enterprises and 
“unloaded” their stocks on the people 
should be permitted to keep their mil- 
lions of stolen money—some of them 
ought to be in jail; it is infamous that 
the people must pay prices based on 
this criminal overcapitalization. Yet we 
can not put these men in jail, because the 
constitution forbids any “ex post facto 
law,” and what they have done is al- 
ready done. We can not lower the cap- 
italization already made, for the reasons 
given above. But we can prevent such 
confidence games in the future, and will 
do it just as fast as we can get away from 
the medieval theory of Calhoun “‘state’s 
rights” (for unless we do get away from 
that theory, how will you prevent some 
insignificant little state from authorizing 
any amount of overcapitalization ?). 


A GREAT INDUSTRIAL RE-ADJ USTMENT 


Neither can we “exterminate” these 
great organizations of industry called 
trusts, as I have already shown—every- 
body knows that is absolutely impossible 
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and undesirable. But suppose that we 
“exterminate” them—divide the Beef 
Trust up into a hundred thousand small 
concerns, the Implement Industry into 
another hundred thousand small con- 
cerns, the Oil Industry into another hun- 
dred thousand small concerns, our great 
railway systems into hundreds of little 
lines—all furiously competing with each 
other as in the old days—would that re- 
duce prices? Contrary to the general 
belief, prices under the small and numer- 
ous competitors of the old days were 
generally comparatively high, excepting 
where competition ruined the industry 
and compelled consolidation of the fail- 
ing competitors. This is proved by sta- 
tistics. Of course, you must always take 
a scale of prices running through a series 
of years. 

If it be said that this period of indus- 
trial organization is destroying small 
concerns, the answer is, first, that small 
or big concerns have a right to exist only 
as they best serve the people; and sec- 
ond, that under the old system more than 
ninety per. cent. of all mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises were unsuc- 
cessful; and finally, that, generally 
speaking, small concerns have actually 
increased both in number and prosperity 
because, economically speaking, they 
now occupy correct places. The depart- 
ment store is a good illustration of this 
—and the department store is a form of 
the “trust.” (And does Mr. Bryan never 
buy at a department store?) This mer- 
cantile “trust’”—the department store— 
took the place of many little stores mere- 
ly because it served the people better— 
sold better goods more conveniently and 
at lower prices. 

Yet there are more little shops and 
stores than ever before—they supply 
neighborhood needs, specialties requir- 
ing skill and taste, etc. In other words, 
thev now do the work that little stores 
ought to do, and the big store does the 
work the dig store ought to do. The 
truth is that we are in the midst of a 
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great industrial readjustment of means 
to ends, all looking to a better and more 
harmonious service of the people. 


REBATES AND STANDARD OIL 


Now for the real evils—some of them 
actually crimes. First, the rebate. All 
business depends upon transportation. 
Some great shippers secured from the 
railways secret low rates, applicable 
alone to them. The same rate was 
charged to everybody except the favored 
shippers; the railroad paid back to the 
favored shipper the difference between 
everybody’s rate and that shipper’s rate. 
This was called a rebate. It amounted 
to taking money out of the pocket of 
every other shipper and putting that 
money in the favored shipper’s pocket. 
It was both conspiracy and theft. 

The Standard Oil Company was the 
first and has continued to be the greatest 
offender of this kind. Others followed 
the Standard’s example, notably the 
Beef Trust. The villainous system once 
started, there was some excuse for others 
following it—it was a question of busi- 
ness survival. The old savage system of 
small competition among ignorant com- 
petitors here manifested itself in a 
rivalry of cunning and power. I have 
carefully examined all the “arguments” 
for the rebate system, chief of which is 
the “wholesale argument”: that a man 
who buys or ships a million pounds of 
anything ought to get a better price or 
rate than the man who ships a pound. 
There is something in this, but it is inde- 
fensible when applied to transportation. 
Highways should be open on equal terms 
to all. 

But this evil is ended. We have made 
this moral crime a legal crime, with fine 
and the penitentiary as punishment. And 
Theodore Roosevelt is executing this 
law. Of course, a statute amounts to 
nothing unless it is enforced. President 
Roosevelt is enforcing the statutes. And 
we will never have a president again 
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who will not enforce them. Of course, if 
for any reason a president is unsympa- 
thetic with the moral regeneration of 
American business, ‘rebates’ would 
again appear in spite of the new law—as 
burglars appear where there are the best 
of laws but lax enforcement of them. 
Criminals care not for the laws on statute 
books, but for their execution in the 
courts. So we have cured the evil of “re- 
bates,” and mean that the disease shall 
not appear again. Our guaranty is our 
performance.* 


OVERCAPITALIZATION 


The next evil is “overcapitalization.” 
Some “overcapitalization” is justified, 
but most of it is villainous. An example 
of the former is the early overcapitaliza- 
tion of our railroads thirty and forty 
years ago. The people needed these rail- 
roads. Capital was not then familiar 
with what we now know were the certain 
profits sure to follow their building. 
Capital, as such, has little faith and small 
imagination—the great capitalists who 
have both plus honesty are benefactors 
of the race. So the men who wanted to 
build our early railroads, in order to get 
capital, had to offer “inducements” that 
now seem absurd and almost wicked. 
They issued stocks and bonds, sold the 
bonds at any price they could get, some- 
times as low as forty cents, and gave a 
large “bonus” of stock in addition. Thus 
the roads were capitalized for many 
times their cost. But the growth of the 
country, increase of population, develop- 
ment of resources, have made what was, 
forty years ago, a grotesque overcapital- 
ization a real capitalization to-day. 

*More prosecutions of offenders against the national 
“anti-trust” laws have occurred during Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration than occurred altogether before, since the 
civil war down to 1902, and mare effective laws for the 
regulation of these industrial consolidations have been 
passed since Roosevelt became president than ever be- 
fore. And Theodore Roosevelt has had more “great 


businesses” investigated than ever before in our entire 
history of one hundred and thirty years. 


No such conditions now exist, and 
“overcapitalization” to-day is criminal 
fraud. Yet men argue for it. For ex- 
ample, one of the most respected of 
American business men told me the other 
day that he and two others bought a lit- 
tle property for half a million dollars. 
By good management they made it pay 
thirty per cent. the first year. All the 
stock was theirs, and the thirty per cent. 
dividend was theirs. Thirty per cent. on 
five hundred thousand is five per cent. 
on three million dollars. So they capital- 
ized what was exclusively their own at 
three million dollars. This was done for 
two reasons: first, to conceal their enor- 
mous profits on their original capital, 
and, second, to sell out, if they wished, 
for three million dollars what they had 
bought for half a million dollars; and 
this really honest man actually thought 
that this was right—he was practicing 
the common commercial “ethics” of the 
time. But, of course, this was, first, a 
fraud and extortion on the public, whom 
they were charging too much for service, 
as shown by the thirty per cent. divi- 
dend; and, second, larceny practiced on 
the purchasers of their three million 
stock if they sold the latter in the mar- 
ket. 

Or, again, a certain man engaged in 
an industry which was created by the 
tariff—and its creation was a splen- 
did thing for the American people, be- 
cause, first, it never could have ex- 
isted without protection, and second, it 
has already vastly cheapened the prod- 
uct used by the whole American people 
below what we had to pay foreign man- 
ufacturers for it less than twenty years 
ago—this person became a member of 
one of our greatest “trusts” and turned 
his “plant” in at a figure so much above 
its value as to stagger belief. By this 
and other like processes this man has 
gotten—not earned, but gotten—some 
thirty million dollars or more in less 


( Continued on page 666) 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MAN WITH THE MOLES. 


HE first time that Colonel Rupert 

Winter saw Cary Mercer was under 
circumstances calculated to fix the inci- 
dent firmly in his memory. In the year 
1903, home from the Philippines on fur- 
lough, and preparing to return to a task 
big enough to attract him in spite of its 
exile and hardships, he had visited the 
son of a friend at Harvard. They were 
walking through the corridors of one of 
the private dormitories where the boy 
roomed. Rather grimly the soldier's 
eyes were noting marble wainscoting 
and tiled floors, and contrasting this aca- 
demic environment with his own at West 
Point. A caustic comment rose to his 
lips, but it was not uttered, for he heard 
the sharp bark of a pistol, followed by 
a thud, and a crackle as of breaking 
glass. 

“Do you fellows amuse yourselves 
shooting up the dormitory?” said he. 
The boy halted; he had gone white. 

“It came from Mercer’s room,” he 
cried, and ran across the corridor to a 
door with the usual labeling of two vis- 
iting cards. The door was not locked. 
Entering, they passed into a vestibule, 
thence through another door which stood 
open. For many a day after the colonel 
could see just how the slender young fig- 
ure looked, his shoulders in a huddle on 
the study table, one arm swinging nerve- 
less; beside him, and on the floor, a re- 
volver and a broken glass bottle. The 
latter must have made the crackling 
sound. Some dark red liquid soaking the 
open sheets of a newspaper filled the 
room with the pungent odor of alcohol. 
Only the top of the lad’s head showed— 


a curly, silky, dark brown head; but even 
before the colonel lifted it he had seen a 
few thick drops matting the brown curls. 
He laid the head back gently and his 
hand slipped to the boy’s wrist. 

“No use, Ralph,” he said in the sub- 
dued tones that the voice takes uncon- 
sciously in the presence of death. 

“And Endy was going to help him,” 
almost sobbed Ralph. ‘He told me he 
would. Oh, why couldn’t he have trust- 
ed his friends ?” 

The colonel was looking at the news- 
paper—‘‘Was it money ?” said he; for a 
glance at the dabbled sheet had brought 
him the headings of the stock quotations. 
“Another Sharp Break in Stocks. New 
Low Records.” It Aad been money. 
Later, after what needed to be done 
vas over, after doctors and officers of 
the law were gone. Colonel Winter 
heard the wretched story. A young, 
reckless, fatally attractive young South- 
erner, rich friends, college societies, joy- 
ous times; nothing really wicked or 
vicious, only a surrender to youth and 
friendship and pleasure, and then the 
day of reckoning—duns, college warn- 
ings, the menaee of black disgrace. The 
young fellow was an orphan, with no 
near kindred save one brother, much 
older than he. The brother was reputed 
to be rich, according to southern stand- 
ards, and young Mercer had just come 
into a modest patrimony of his own, in- 
vested in his brother’s ventures. As to 
the character of these ventures, whether 
flimsy or substantial, the colonel’s in- 
formants were absolutely ignorant. All 
they knew of the elder Mercer was that 
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he was often in New York and had “a lot 
to do with Wall Street.” He wasn’t a 
broker; no, he was trying to raise money 
to hang on to some big properties that he 
had; and the stocks seemed to be going 
at remarkable rates just now, the bottom 
dropping out of the market. If a certain 
stock of the Mercers—they didn’t know 
the name—could be kept above twenty- 
seven he would pull through. Colonel 
Winter made no comment, but he re- 
membered he had studied the morning’s 
stock market pages for himself, that 
there had been a “bad slump in the 
southern steels,” and that one particular 
stock had been mentioned as “on the to- 
boggan slide,” declining. from twenty- 
seven and a fraction to twenty-three. 

“Another victim of the Wall Street pi- 
rates,’ was the colonel’s silent comment 
on the tragedy. ‘Lucky for her his 
mother’s dead.” The next morning he 
had returned and had gone to his young 
friend’s rooms. 

The boy was still full of the horror of 
the day before. Mercer’s brother was 
in Cambridge, he said—arrived that 
morning from New York. “Endy is go- 
ing to fetch him round to get him out 
of the reporters’ way some time this 
evening; maybe there’s something I can 
do”—this in explanation of his declin- 
ing to dine with the colonel. As the two 
entered the rooms, Winter was a little in 
advance, and caught the first glimpse of 
a man sitting in a big mission arm-chair, 
his head sunk on his breast. So ab- 
sorbed was this man in his own distem- 
pered musings that the neweomer’s ap- 
proach did not arouse him. He sat with 
knitted brows and clenched hands, star- 
ing into vacancy; his rigid and pallid 
features set in a ghastly intensity of 
thought. There was suffering in the 
look; but there was more: the colonel, 
who had been living among the serpent 
passions of the Orient, knew deadly an- 
ger when he saw it; it was branded on 
the face before him. Involuntarily he 
fell back; he felt as if he had blundered 


in on a naked soul. Noiselessly he 
slipped out of the range of vision. He 
spoke loudly, halting to ask some ques- 
tion about the rooms; this made a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

It was sufficient; in the study they 
found a quiet, calm, although rather 
haggard-looking man, who greeted 
Winter’s companion courteously, with a 
southern accent, and a very good man- 
ner. He was presented to the colonel as 
Mr. Mercer. He would have excused 
himself, professing that he was just go- 
ing, but the colonel took the words out 
of his mouth: “Ralph, here, has a cigar 
for me—that is all I came for; see you 
at the Touraine, Ralph, to-morrow, for 
luncheon, then.” He did not see the 
man again; neither did he see Ralph, al- 
though he made good, so far as in him 
lay, his fiction of an engagement at the 
Touraine. But Ralph could not come; . 
and Winter had lunched, instead, with 
an old friend at his club and had 
watched, through a stately Georgian 
window, the shifting greenery ‘of the 
common in an east wind. 

All through the luncheon the soldier’s 
mind kept swerving from the talk in 
hand to Cary Mercer’s face. Yet he 
never expected to see it again. But three 
years later he did sce it; and this second 
encounter, of which, by the way, Mercer 
was unconscious, was the beginning of 
an absorbing chapter in his life. A short 
space of time that chapter occupied; yet 
into it crowded mystery, peril, a won- 
derful and awful spectacle, the keenest 
happiness and the cruelest anxiety. Let 
his days be ever so many, the series of 
events which followed Mercer’s reap- 
pearance will not be blurred by succeed- 
ing experiences; their vivid and haunt- 
ing pictures will burn through com- 
moner and later happenings as an elec- 
tric torch flares through layers of mist. 

Nothing, however, could promise ad- 
venture less than the dull and chilly 
April evening when the chapter began. 
Nor could any one be less on the lookout 
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for adventure, or even interest, than was 
Rupert Winter. In truth, he was listless 
and depressed. 

When he alighted from his cab in the 
great court of the Rock Island station he 
found Haley, his old orderly, with a 
hand on the door hasp. Haley’s mili- 
tary stoicism of demeanor could not 
quite conceal a certain agitation—at 
least not from the colonel’s shrewd eye, 
used to catch the moods of his soldiers. 
He strangled a kind of sigh. ‘Doesn’t 
like it much more than I,” thought Ru- 
pert Winter. “This is mighty ‘kind of 
you, Haley,” he said. 

“Yes, sor,” answered Haley, saluting. 
The colonel grinned feebly. Haley, busy 
repelling a youthful porter, did not no- 
tice the grin; he strode ahead with the 
colonel’s world-scarred hand luggage, 
found an empty settee beside one of the 
square-tiled columns of the waiting- 
room and disposed his burden on the 
compartment next the corner one, which 
he reserved for the colonel. 

“The train ain’t in yet, colonel,” said 
he. “TI’ll be telling you—” 

“No, Haley,” interrupted the colonel, 
whose lip twitched a little, and he looked 
aside; “best say good-by now; don’t 
wait. The fact is, I’m thinking of too 
many things you and [| have gone 
through together.” He held out his 
hand; Haley, with a stony expression, 
gazed past it and saluted, while. he re- 
peated: “Yes, sor; I’ll be back to take 
the bags whin the train’s made up.” 
Whereupon he wheeled and made off 
with speed. 

“Just the same damned obstinate way 
he’s always had,” chuckled the colonel to 
himself. Nevertheless, something ached 
in his throat as he frowned and winked. 

“Oh, get a brace on you, you played- 
out old sport!” he muttered. “The game’s 
on the last four cards and you haven't 
established your suit; you'll have to sit 
back and watch the other fellows play!” 
But his dreary thoughts persisted. Ru- 
pert was a colonel in the regular army of 
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the United States. He had been brev- 
eted a brigadier-general after the Span- 
ish war, and had commanded, not only 
a brigade, but a division at one critical 
time in the Philippines; but for reasons 
probably known to the little knot of pol- 
iticians who “hung it up,” although in- 
comprehensible to most Americans, con- 
gress had failed to pass the bill giving 
the wearers of brevet titles the right to 
keep their hard-won and empty honors; 
wherefore General Winter had declined 
to Colonel Winter. 

He had more substantial troubles, in- 
cluding a wound which would probably 
make him limp through life and possibly 
retire him from service at fifty. It had 
given him asix months’ sick leave( which 
he had not wanted), and after spending 
his autumn on the Atlantic coast, he was 
going for the winter to the Pacific. Ha- 
ley, whose own term of service had ex- 
pired, had not re-enlisted, but had fol- 
lowed him; Mrs. Haley and the baby 
uncomplainingly bringing up the rear. 
It was not fair to Haley nor to Mrs. Ha- 
ley, the colonel felt. He had told Haley 
so; he had found a good situation for 
the man, and he had added the deed for 
a little house in the suburbs of Chicago. 

Haley wouldn’t re-enlist—there never 
was a better soldier since he had downed 
a foolish young hankering for whisky 
and wild times. If he wouldn’t go back 
to the army, where he belonged, let him 
settle down, take up the honest carpen- 
ter’s trade that he had abandoned, be a 
good citizen and marry little Nora to 
some classmate in the high school, who 
might make a fortune and build her a 
colonial mansion, should the colonial still 
obtain in the twentieth century. 

The colonel had spread a grand pros- 
pect before Haley, who listened unre- 
sponsively, a dumb pain in his wide blue 
Irish eyes. The colonel hated it; but, 
somehow, he hated worse the limp look 
of Haley’s back as he watched it dwindle 
down Michigan Avenue. 

However, Mrs. Haley had been more 
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satisfactory, if none the less bewildered ; 
she seemed very grateful over the house 
and the three hundred dollars for its 
furnishing. A birthday present, he had 
termed it, with a flicker of humor, be- 
cause the day was his own birthday. His 
fiftieth birthday it happened to be, and 
it occurred to him that a man ought to 
do something a little notable on such an 
anniversary. This rounding of the half- 
century had attributes apart; it was no 
mere annual birthday ; it marked the last 
vanishing flutter of the gilded draperies 
of youth; the withering of the garlands; 
the fading tinkle of the light music of 
hope. It should mark a man’s solid 
achievements. Once, not so long ago, 
Winter had believed that his fiftieth 
birthday would see wide and beneficent 
and far-reaching results in the province 
where he ruled. That dream was shat- 
tered. He was generous of nature, and 
he could have been content to behold an- 
other reap the fields which he had sown 
and tilled; it was the harvest, whether 
his or another’s, for which he worked; 
but his had been the bitter office to have 
to stand aside with no right to protest 
and see his work go to waste because his 
successor had a feeble brain and a pusil- 
lanimous caution in the place of his own 
dogged will. For all these reasons, as 
well as others, the colonel found no zest 
in his fiftieth birthday; and his reverie 
drifted dismally from one somber im- 
agery to another until it brought up at 
the latest wound to his heart—his favor- 
ite brother’s death. 

There were three of the Winter broth- 
ers—Rupert, Melville and Thomas, Dur- 
ing the past year both Thomas Winter 
and his wife had died, leaving one child, 
a boy of fourteen, named Archibald 
after his father’s uncle. Rupert Winter 
and the boy’s great-aunt, the widow of 
the great-uncle for whom he had been 
named, were appointed joint guardians 
of the young Archie. To-night, in his 
distempered mood, he was assailed by 
reproaches because he had not seen more 
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of his ward. Why, he hadn’t so much as 
looked the little chap up when he passed 
through Fairport—merely had sent him 
a letter and some truck from the Philip- 
pines; nice guardian he was! By a nat- 
ural enough transition, his thoughts 
swerved to his own brief and not alto- 
gether happy married life. He thought 
of two graves in Arizona where he had 
left his wife and his baby boy, and his 
heart felt heavy. To escape musings 
which grew drearier every second, he 
cast his eyes about the motley crowd 
shuffling over the tiled floors or resting 
in the massive dark oaken seats. And 
it was then that he saw Cary Mercer. At 
first he did not recognize the face. He 
only gazed indifferently at two well- 
dressed men who sat some paces away 
from him in the shadow of a great tiled 
column similar to his own. There was 
this difference, it happened: the mission 
lantern with its electric bulbs above the 
two men was flashing brightly, and by 
some accident that above the colonel was 
dark. He could see the men, himself in 
the shadow. 

The men were rather striking in ap- 
pearance; they were evidently geftle- 
men; the taller one was young, well set 
up, clean shaven and quietly but most 
correctly dressed. His light brown hair 
showed a slight curl in its closely 
clipped locks; his gray-blue eyes had 
long lashes of brown darker than his 
hair; his teeth were very white, and 
there was a dimple in his cheek, plain 
when he smiled. Had his nose been 
straight he would have been as hand- 
some as a Greek god, but the nose was 
only an ordinary American nose, rather 
too broad at the base; moreover, his jaw 
was a little too square for classic lines. 
Nevertheless, he was goodly to look 
upon, as well as strong and clean and 
wholesome, and when his gray-blue eyes 
strayed about the room the dimple dent- 
ed his cheek and his white teeth gleamed 
in a kind of merry good nature pleasant 
to see. But it was the other man who had 
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caught the colonel’s eye. This man was 
double the young man’s age, or near 
that; he was shorter, although still of 
fair stature, and slim of build. His face 
was oval in contour and delicate of fea- 
ture. Although he wore no glasses, his 
brow had the far pucker of a near-sight- 
ed man. There was a mole on his cheek 
bone and another just below his ear. 
Both were small, rather than large, and 
in no sense disfiguring; but the colonel 
noted them absently, being in the habit 
of photographing a man in a glance. The 
face had beauty, distinction even, yet 
about it hung some association, sinister 
as a poison label. 

“Now, where,’ said the colonel to him- 
self, ‘where have I seen that man?” Al- 
most instantly the clue came to him. “By 
Jove, it’s the brother!” he exclaimed. 
Three years ago, and he had almost for- 
gotten; but here was Cary Mercer—the 
name came to him, after a little groping 
—here he was again; but who was the 
pleasant youngster with him? And what 
were they discussing with so little ap- 
parent and so much real earnestness ? 

One of the colonel’s physical gifts was 
an extraordinary acuteness of hearing. 
It passed the mark of a faculty and be- 
came a marvel. Part of this uncanny 
power was really due, not to itself, but 
to an alliance with another sense, because 
Winter had learned the lip language in 
his youth; he heard with his eyes as well 
as his ears. This combination had made 
an unintentional and embarrassed eaves- 
dropper out of an honest gentleman a 
number of times; to set off such evil 
tricks it had saved his life once on the 
plains and rescued his whole command 
another time in the Philippines. As he 
had studied the two faces a sentence 
from the younger man gripped his atten- 
tion. It was: “I don’t mind the risk, 


but I hate taking such an old woman’s 
money.” 

“She has a heap,” answered the other 
man carelessly; ‘“besides—” He added 
something with averted head and in too 
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low a voice to reach the listener unas- 
sisted. But it was convincing, evident- 
ly, since the young man’s face grew both 
grave and stern. He nodded, mutter- 
ing: ‘Oh, I understand; I wasn’t back- 
ing water; I know we have lost the right 
to be squeamish. But I say, old chap, 
how long since Mrs. Winter has seen 
you? Would she recognize you?” 

The colonel, who had been about to 
abandon his espionage as unbecoming to 
a soldier and a gentleman, stowed away 
all his scruples at the mention of the 
name. He pricked up his ears and 
sharpened his eyes, but was careful lest 
they should catch his glance. The next 
sentence, owing to the speaker’s position, 
was inaudible and invisible; but he 
caught the young man’s response: 

“You're sure they’ll be on this train?” 

And he saw the interlocutor’s head 
nod. 

“The boy’s with them?” 

An inaudible reply, but another nod. 

“And you're sure of Miss Smith?” 

This time the other’s profile was to- 
ward the listener, who heard the reply, 
“Plum sure. I wish I were as sure of 
some other things. Have we settled 
everything? It is better not to be seen 
together.” 

“Yes, I think you’ve put me wise on 
the main points. By the way, what is 
the penalty for kidnapping?” 

Again an averted head and hiatus fol- 
lowed by the younger man’s sparkling 
smile and exclamation: “Wow! Riskier 
than football—and even more fun!” 
Something further he added, but his 
arms hid his mouth as he thrust them 
into his great-coat, preparing to move 
away. He went alone; and the other, 
after a moment’s gloomy meditation, 
gathered up coat and bag and followed. 
During that moment of arrested deci- 
sion, however, his features had dropped 
into sinister lines which the colonel re- 
membered. 

“Dangerous customer, or I miss my 
guess,’ mused the soldier, who knew the 
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passions of men. “I wonder—they 
couldn’t mean my aunt Rebecca? She's 
old; she has millions of money—but 
she’s not on this train. And there’s no 
Miss Smith in our deck. I’m so used to 
plotting I go off on fake hikes! Prob- 
ably I’m getting old and dotty. Mercer, 
poor fellow, may have his brain turned 
‘and be an anarchist or a bomb-thrower 
or a dirty kidnapper for revenge; but 
that boy’s a decent chap; I’ve licked too 
many second lieutenants into shape not 
to know something of youngsters.” 

He pushed the idea away; or rather, 
his own problems pushed it out of his 
mind, which went back to his ward and 
his single living brother. Melville had 
no children, only his wife’s daughters, 
who were both married—Melville hav- 
ing married a widow with a family, an 
estate and a mind of her own. Melville 
was a professor in a state university, a 
mild, learned man whom nature intend- 
ed for a student but whom his wife was 
determined to make into the president of 
the university. 

“Even money which will win,” chuck- 
led Rupert Winter to himself. ‘Milli- 
cent hasn’t much tact; but she has the 
perseverance of the saints. She married 
Mel; he doesn’t know, but she surely did. 
And she bosses him now. Well, I sup- 
pose Mel likes to be bossed; he never 
had any strenuous opinions except about 
the canals of Mars—Valgama dios!” 

‘With a gasp the colonel sprang to his 
feet. There, in the flesh, before him was 
his sister-in-law. Her stately figure, her 

-Roman profile, her gracefully gesticu- 
lating hand, which indicated the colo- 
nel’s position to her heavily laden at- 
tendant, a lad in blue—these he knew by 
heart just as he knew that her toilet for 
the journey would be in the latest mode, 
and that she would have the latest fash- 
ion of gait and mien. Millicent studied 
such things. 

She waved her luggage into place— 
an excellent place—in the same breath 
dismissing the porter and instructing 
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him when he must return. Then, but 
not until then, did she turn graciously 
to her brother-in-law. 

“IT hoped that I should find you, 
Bertie,” she said in a voice of such 
creamy richness that it was hard to 
credit the speaker with only three short 
trips to England, “Melville said you 
were to take this train; and I was so de- 
lighted, so relieved! I am in a most har- 
assing predicament, my dear Bertie.” 

“That’s bad,” murmured the colonel, 
‘“what’s the trouble? couldn’t you get a 
section ?” 

“T have my reservations, but I don’t 
know whether I shall go to-night.” 

“Maybe I’m stupid, Millicent, but I 
confess I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Really there’s no reason why you 
should, Bertie. That’s why I was so 
anxious to see you—in time, so that I 
might explain to you—might put you 
on your guard.” 

“Ves!” the colonel submitted; he nev- 
er hurried a woman. 

“I’m going to visit dear Amy—you 
remember she was married two years 
ago and lives in Passeda; she has a dear 
little baby and the /oveliest home. It’s 
charming. And she was so delighted 
with your wedding gift, it was so orig- 
inal. Amy never did care for costly 
things ; these simple, unique gifts always 
pleased her. Of course, my main object 
is to see the dear child, but I shall not 
go to-night wxless Aunt Rebecca Winter 
is on the train. If for any reason she 
waits over until to-morrow I shall wait 
also.” 

“Ah,” sighed the colonel very softly, 
not stirring a muscle of his politely at- 
tentive face; “and does Aunt Rebecca 
expect to go on the train?” 

“They told me at the Pullman office 
that she had the drawing room, the 
state room and two sections. Of course, 
she has her maid with her and Ar- 
chie—” 

“Does he go, too?” the colonel asked, 
his eyes narrowing a little. 
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“Yes, she’s taking him to California; 
he doesn’t seem well enough, she thinks, 
to go to school, so he is to have a tutor 
out there. I’m a little afraid Aunt Re- 
becca mollycoddles the boy.” 

“Aunt Rebecca never struck me as a 
mollycoddler. I always considered her 
a tolerably cynical old Spartan. But do 
you mean there is any doubt of their 


going? Awfully good of you to wait to. 


see if they don’t go, but I’m sure Aunt 
Rebecca wouldn’t want you to sacrifice 
your section—”’ 

Mrs. Melville lifted a shapely hand in 
a Delsartean gesture of arrest; her smil- 
ing words were the last the colonel had 
expected—‘‘Hush, dear Bertie; Aunt 
Rebecca doesn’t know I am going. I 
don’t want her to know until we are on 
the train.” 

“Oh, I see, a surprise?” But he did 
not see; and, with a quiet intentness, he 
watched the color raddle Mrs. Melville’s 
smooth cheeks. 

“Hardly,” returned the lady, “the 
truth is, Bertie, Melville and I are wor- 
ried about Aunt Rebecca. She, we fear, 
has fallen under the influence of a most 
plausible adventuress; I suppose you 
have heard of her companion, Miss 
Smith ?” 

“Can’t say I have exactly,” said the 
colonel placidly, but his eyes narrowed 
again, “who is the lady?” 

“T thought—I am sure Melville must 
have written you. But— Oh, yes, he 
wrote yesterday to Boston. Well, 
Bertie, Miss Smith is a Southerner; she 
says she is a South Carolinian, but Aunt 
Rebecca picked her up in Washington, 
where she was with a friend of hers who 
was half crazy. Miss Smith took care 
of her and she died”—she fixed a dark- 
ling eye on the soldier—‘she died and 
she left Miss Smith money.” 

“Much ?” 

“A few thousands. That is how Aunt 
Rebecca met her, and she pulled the 
wool over auntie’s eyes, and they came 
back together. She’s awfully clever.” 
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“Young? Pretty?” 
“Oh, dear, no. And she’s nearer 


forty than thirty. Just the designing 
age for a woman when she’s still want- 
ing to marry some one but beginning to 
be afraid that she can’t. Then such crea- 
tures always try to get money. If they. 
can’t marry it, and there’s no man to set 
their caps for, they try to wheedle it out 
of some poor fool woman!” Millicent 
was in earnest, there was no doubt of 
that; the sure sign was her unconscious 
return to the direct expressions of her 
early life in the middle West. 

“And you think Miss Smith is trying 
to influence Aunt Rebecca ?” 

“Of course, she is; and Aunt Rebecca 
is eighty, Rupert. And often while peo- 
ple of her age show no other sign of 
weakening intellect, they are not well 
regulated in their affections; they take 
fancies to people and get doting and 
clinging. She is getting to depend on 
Miss Smith. Really, that woman ‘has 
more influence with her than us all to- 
gether. She won’t hear a word against 
her. Why! when I tried to suggest how 
little we knew about Miss Smith and 
that it would be better not to trust her 
too entirely, she positively resented it. 
Of course, I used tact, too. I was so 
hurt, so surprised!” 

The colonel, who had his own opin- 
ion of the tact of his brother’s wife, was 
not so surprised ; but he made an inartic- 
ulate sound which might pass for sym- 
pathy. 

“We've been worried a good deal,” 
pursued Mrs. Melville, “about the way 
Aunt Rebecca has acted. She wouldn’t 
stay in Fairport, where we could have 
some influence over her. She was al- 
ways going south or going to the sea- 
shore or going somewhere. Sometimes 
I suspect Miss Smith made her, to keep 
her away from us, you know.” 

“Well, as long as I have known Aunt 
Rebecca, anyhow, ever since Uncle 


Archibald died, she has been restless 
and flying about.” 
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“Not as she is now. 
only had her maid—” 

“Oh, yes, Randall; she’s faithful as 
they make ’em. What does she say about 
Miss Smith ?” 


And then she 


“Bertie, she’s won over Randall. 
Randall swears by her. Oh, she’s 
deep!” 


“Seems to be. But—excuse me— 
what’s your game, Millicent? How do 
you mean to protect our aged kinswom- 
an and, incidentally, of course, the Win- 
ter fortune?” 

“TI shall watch, Bertie; I shall be on 
my guard every waking hour. That de- 
luded old woman is in more -danger, 
perhaps, than you or she dreams.” 

“As how?” 

“Miss Smith’—her voice sank por- 
tentously—‘“was a trained nurse.” 

“What harm does that do—unless you 
think she would know too much about 
poisons?” The colonel laughed. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Bertie. 
Rebecca is so rich and this other woman 
is so poor, and, in my estimation, so am- 
bitious. I make no insinuations, I only 
say she needs watching.” 

“You may be right about that,” said 
the colonel musingly. “There is Haley 
and the boy for your bags!” 

The boy picked up the big dress suit 
case, the smaller dress suit case and the 
hat case, he grabbed the bundle of 
cloaks, the case of umbrellas, and the 
lizard-skin bag. Dubiously he eyed the 
colonel’s luggage, as he tried to disen- 
gage a finger. 

“Niver moind, young feller,” called 
Haley, peremptorily whisking away the 
nearest piece, “I’ll help you a bit with 
yours, instead ; you’ve a load, sure!” 

Mrs. Melville explained in an under- 
tone: “I take all the hand luggage I 
possibly can; the overweight charges are 
wicked!” 

“Haley, they won’t let you inside 
without a ticket,’ objected the colonel. 
But Haley, unheeding, strode on ahead 
of the staggering youth. 
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“T have an English bathtub, locked, 
of course, and packed with things, but 
he has put that in the car,” said Mrs. 
Melville. 

“Certainly,” said the colonel absent- 
ly; he was thinking: Mrs. Winter, the 
boy, Miss Smith—how ridiculously com- 
plete! Decidedly something will bear 
watching. 


CHAPTER II 


AUNT REBECCA 


No sooner was Mrs. Melville ushered 
into her section than the colonel went 
through the train. He was not so sus- 
picious as he told himself he might have 
been, with such a dovetailing of circum- 
stances into his accidentally captured in- 
formation; he couldn’t yet read villainy 
on that college lad’s frank face. But 
no reason, therefore, to neglect precau- 
tions. “Hope the best of men and pre- 
pare for the worst,” was the old cam- 
paigner’s motto. 

A walk through the cars showed him 
no signs of the two men. It was a tol- 
erably complete inspection, too. There 
was only one drawing room or state 
room of which he did not manage to 
get a glimpse; the closed room being 
the property of a very great financial 
magnate, whose private car was waiting 
for him in Denver. His door was fast, 
and the click of the typewriter an- 
nounced the tireless industry of our 
rulers. 

But if he did not find the college boy 
or the man with the moles he did get a 
surprise for his walk; namely, the sight 
of the family of Haley, and Haley him- 
self beside their trig, if battered lug- 
gage, in a section of the car next his 
own. Mrs. Haley turned a guilty red, 
while Haley essayed a stolid demeanor. 

“What does this mean?’ demanded 
the colonel. 

“Haley felt he would have to go with 
you, Colonel,” replied Mrs. Haley, who 
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had timid, wide blue eyes and the voice 
of a bird, but a courage under her panic, 
as a good wife should have. ‘We've rint- 
ed the house to a good man with grown- 
up children, and Haley can get a job if 
you won’t want him.” 

“Yis, sor,’ mumbled Haley, who was 
standing at attention, as was his wife, 
the toddling Nora being held in the pos- 
ture of respect on the plush seat. 

“And I suppose you took the furni- 
ture money to buy tickets?” 

“Vis, sor.” 

“And you're bound to go with me?” 

“Vis, sor,” said Haley. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, sergeant,” said the colonel; but he 
was glad at the heart of him for this 
mutinous loyalty. 

“Vis, sor,” said Haley. 

“Well, since you are here, I engage 
you from to-day, you understand.” 

“Vis, sor,’ said Haley. Mrs. Haley 
whimpered a blessing; but the only 
change in the soldier was that his mili- 
tary stolidity became natural and real 
instead of forced. 

“Sit down on this seat over here with 
me and I’ll tell you what I want. You 
fraud, letting me say good-by to you—” 

“T didn’t want to take the liberty, sor, 
but you made me shake hands. I was 
afraid you’d catch on, sor. Tis a weight 
off me moind, sor.” 

“TI daresay. You always have your 
way with me, you old mule. Now listen ; 
I want you to be on the watch for two 
men’’—thereupon the colonel described 
his men, laying special stress on the 
moles on the face of one, and the other’s 
dimple. 

Having set Haley his task, he went 
back to his car in better spirits. 

By this time the train was moving. 
He had seen his kinswoman and her 
party enter; and he found the object of 
Mrs. Melville’s darksome warnings sit- 
ting with a slender lad in the main body 
of the car when he entered. Aunt Re- 
becca was in the drawing room, her 
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maid with her. Mrs. Melville, who had 
already revealed her presence, sat 


across the aisle. 
colonel, at once. 

Miss Smith did not look formidable; 
she looked “nice,” thought the colonel. 
She was of medium height; she was 
obviously plump, although well propor- 
tioned; her presence had an effect. of 
radiant cleanliness, her eyes were so 
luminous and her teeth so fine and her 
white shirt waist so immaculate. There 
was about her a certain soft illumination 
of cheerfulness, and at the same time a 
restful repose; she moved in a leisurely 
fashion and she sat perfectly still. “I 
never saw any one who looked less of an 
adventuress,’ Winter was thinking, as 
he bowed. Then swiftly his glance went 
to the lad, a pale young fellow with 
hazel eyes and a long slim hand which 
felt cold. 

The boy made a little inarticulate 
sound in his throat and blushed when 
Colonel Winter addressed him. But he 
looked brighter for the blush. It was 
not a plain face; rather an interesting 
one in spite of its listlessness and its 
sickly pallor; its oval was purely cut, 
the delicate mouth was closed firmly 
enough, and the hazel eyes, with their 
long lashes, would be beautiful were 
they not so veiled. 

“He has the Winter mouth, at least,” 
noted the colonel. He felt a novel throb 
at his heart. Had his own boy lived, the 
baby that died when it was born, he 
would be only a year older than Archie. 
At least, this boy was of his own blood. 
Without father or mother, but zo# alone 
in the world; and, if any danger men- 
aced, not without defenders. The de- 
pression which had enveloped him lifted 
as mist before the sun, burned away by 
the mere thought of possible difficulties. 
“We will see if any one swindles you 
out of your share,” said Rupert Winter, 
compressing the Winter mouth more 
firmly, ‘“‘or if those gentlemanly kidnap- 
pers mean you.” 


She presented the 
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His ebbing suspicion of the boy’s com- 
panion revived; he would be on his 
guard, all right. 

“Aunt Rebecca wants to see you,” 
Mrs. Melville suggested. ‘She is in the 
drawing room with her solitaire.” 

“Still playing Penelope’s Web?” 

“Oh, she always comes back to it. But 
she plays bridge, too; Rupert, I hear 
your game is a wonder. Archie’s been 
learning, so he could play with you.” 

“Good for Archie’—he shot a glance 
and a smile at the lad’s reddening face 
—‘‘we’'ll have a game.” 


“Lord, I wish he didn’t look quite so 


ladylike,’ he was grumbling within, as 
he dutifully made his way to his aunt’s 
presence. 

The electric lights flooded the flimsy 
railway table on which were spread rows 
of small-sized cards. An elderly lady 
of quality was musing over the paste- 
board rows. A lady of quality ; that was 
distinctly the phrase to catch one’s fancy 
at the first glimpse of Mrs. Winter. Not 
an aged lady, either, for even at eighty 
that elegantly molded slim figure, that 
abundance of silvery hair—parted in the 
middle and growing thickly on each 
side in nature’s own fashion, which art 
can not counterfeit, as well as softly 
puffed and massed above—that exquis- 
itely colored and textured skin, strange- 
ly smooth for her years, with tiny 
wrinkles of humor, to be sure, about the 
eyes, but with cheeks and skin un- 
marred; that fine, firmly carved pro- 
file, those black eyebrows and lashes and 
still brilliant dark eyes; most of all that 
erect, alert, dainty carriage, gave no 
impression of age; but they all, and 
their accessories of toilet and manner, 
and a little prim touch of an older, more 
reticent day in both dress and bearing, 
recalled the last century phrase. 

A soft gray bunch of chinchilla fur 
lay where she had slipped it on her soft 
gray skirts; one hand rested in the fur— 
her left hand—and on the third finger 
were the only rings which she wore, a 
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band of gold, worn by sixty years, and 
a wonderful -ruby, wherein (at least 
such was Rupert’s phantasy) a writhing 
flame was held captive by its guard of 
diamond icicles. The same rings, ad- 
mired by her nephew ever since he was a 
cadet. Just the same smiling, inscrut- 
able, high-bred, unchanging old dame. 

“Good evening, Aunt Rebecca; not a 
day older!” said the colonel. 

“Good evening, Bertie,” returned the 
lady, extending a hand over the cards; 
“excuse my not rising to greet you; I 
might joggle the cards. Of course, I’m 
not a day older; I don’t dare to grow 
older at my age! Sit down. I’m ex- 
tremely glad to see you; I’ve a heap to 
talk to you about. Do you mind if I run 
this game through first?” 

The colonel didn’t mind. He raised 
the proffered hand to his lips; such hom- 
age seemed quite the most natural act 
in the world with Mrs. Winter. And 
he unobtrusively edged his own lean 
and wiry person into the vacant seat op- 
posite her. 

“How far are you going?” said she, 
after a few moves of the cards. 

“My ticket says Los Angeles; but it 
had to say something, so I chose Los 
Angeles for luck; I’m an irresponsible 
tramp now, you know; and I may drop 
off almost anywhere. You are for 
southern California, aren’t you?” 

“Eventually ; but we shall stop at San 
Francisco for two or three weeks.” 

“Do you mind if I stop off with you? 
I want to get acquainted with my ward.” 

“That’s a good idea, Bertie.” 

“He seems rather out of sorts; you 
aren’t worried about—well. tuberculosis 
or that sort of thing?” 

“T am worried about just that sort of 
thing; although the doctor says nothing 
organic at all is the matter with him; 
but he is'too melancholy for a boy; he 
needs rousing; losing his father and 
mother iri one year, you know; and he 
was devoted to them. I can’t quite make 
him out, Bertie; he hasn’t the Winter 
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temperament. I suppose he has a legal 
right to his mother’s nature; but it is 
very annoying. It makes him so much 
harder to understand, not that she 
wasn’t a good woman who made Tom 
happy ; but she wasn’t a Winter. How- 
ever, Janet has brightened him up con- 
siderably — you’ve seen Janet — Miss 
Smith? What do you think of her?” 

Winter said honestly that she was 
very nice looking and that she looked 
right capable; he fell into the idiom of 
his youth sometimes when with a South- 
erner. 

“She is,” said Aunt Rebecca. 

“Where did you find her?” asked the 
colonel carelessly, inspecting the cards. 

Aunt Rebecca smiled. “I thought 
Millicent would have given you all the 
particulars. She was nurse, secretary, 
companion and diet cook to Cousin An- 
gela Nelson; when she died I got her. 
Lucky for me.” 

“So I should judge,” 
colonel politely. 

“I presume Millicent has told you 
that she is an adventuress and after my 
money and a heap more stuff. If she 
hasn’t, she will. Get a notion Once in 
Millicent’s head and a surgical opera- 
tion is necessary to dislodge it! Janet is 
the only mortal person who could live 
with poor cousin Angela, who had 
enough real disease to kill her and 
enough imaginary ones to kill anybody 
who lived with her! Janet made her com- 
fortable, would not stand everything on 
earth from her—though she did stand 
a heap—and really cared for her. When 
she died Cousin Angela left her some 
money ; not very much, but a few thou- 
sands. She would have left her more, 
but Janet wouldn’t let her. She left 
some to some old servants, who surely 
deserved it for living with her, some to 
charities and the rest to her sisters, who 
hadn’t put a foot inside the house for 
fifteen years, but naturally resented her 
not giving them everything. I reckon 
they filled Millicent up with their no- 


commented the 
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tions.’’ She pushed the outspread cards 
together. 


“You had several moves left,” said 
the colonel. 

“Four. But then, I was finished. 
Bertie, you play bridge, of course; and 
I used to hear of your whist triumphs; 
how did you happen to take to whist?” ~ 

“To fill up the time, I reckon. I be- 
gan it years ago. Now a soldier’s life is 
a great deal more varied, because a man 
will be shifted around and get a show 
of the different kinds of service. And 
there are the exams., and the Philip- 
pines—oh, plenty of diversions. But in 
the old days a man in the line was billed 
for an awfully stupid time. I didn’t care 
to take to drink; and I couldn’t read as 
you do if I’d had books, which I hadn't, 
so I took to playing cards. I played skat 
and poker and whist, and of late years 
I’ve played bridge. Millicent plays?’’ 

“Millicent is a celebrated player. She 
was a great duplicate whist player, you 
know. To see Millicent in her glory, 
one should play duplicate with her. I’m 
only a chump player; my sole object is 
to win tricks.” 

“What else should it be?” 

Aunt Rebecca smiled upon him. “To 
give information to your partner. The 
main object of the celebrated American 
leads-system was signaling information 
to your partner. Incidentally, one tells 
the adversaries, as well as one’s partner, 
which, however, doesn’t count, really, 
as much as you might think; for most 
people don’t notice what their partners 
play very much, and don’t notice what 
their adversaries play at all. Millicent 
always is so busy indicating things to her 
partner and watching for his signals and 
his indications that you can run a cross 
ruff in on her without her suspecting. 
She asked me once if she didn’t play an’ 
intelligible game, and I told her she did; 
a babe in arms could understand it. She 
didn’t seem quite pleased.” 

“How about Archie? Can he play a 
good game?” 
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“Very fair for a boy of fourteen; he 
was fond of whist until his troubles 
came,” said Mrs. Winter, with a faint 
clouding of her keen gaze. ‘Since then 
he hasn’t taken much if any interest in 
anything. Janet has brightened him up 
more than any one; and when he heard 
you were coming that did rouse him. 
You are one of his heroes. He’s that 
sort of a boy,” she added, with a tinge of 
impatience in her soft, Southern voice. 
As if to divert her thoughts, she began 
deftly moving the cards before her. 
Her hands showed the blue veins more 
prominently than they show in young 
hands. This was their only surrender 
to time; they were shapely and white 
and the slim fingers were as straight as 
when the beaux of Fairfax County 
would have ridden all day for a chance 
to kiss them. 

The colonel watched the great ruby 
wink and glow. The ruby was a part of 
his memories of his aunt; she had always 
worn it. He remembered it, when, a boy 
at West Point, she used to come and 
visit him at the hotel, dazzling, im- 
partially, officers, professors, cadets and 
hotel waiters. Was that almost forty 
years ago? Well, thirty-six, anyhow! 
She had been very good, very generous 
to all the young Winters, then. Indeed, 
although she never quite forgave him 
for not marrying the wife of her select- 
ing, she had always been kind and gen- 
erous to Rupert; yet, somehow, while he 
had admired and found a humorous joy 
in his Aunt Rebecca, he wondered if he 
had ever loved her. She was both beau- 
tiful and brilliant when she was young, 
a Southern belle, a Northern society 
leader; her life was full of conquests; 
her footsteps, which had wandered over 
the world, had left a phosphorescent 
‘wake of admiration. She had always 
been a personage. She was a power in 
Washington after the war; they had 
found her uniquely delightful in royal 
courts long before Americans were the 
fashion; she had been of importance in 
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New York, and they had loved her epi- 
grams in Boston; now, in her old age, 
she held a veritable little court of her 
own in the provincial Western city 
which had been her husband’s home. 
He went to congress from Fairport; he 
had made a fortune there, and when he 
died, thirty years ago, in Egypt, back to 
his Western home, with dogged deter- 
mination and lavish expenditures of 
both money and wit, his widow had 
brought him to rest. The most intense 
and solemn experience of a woman she 
had missed, for no children had come to 
them, but her husband had been her 
lover so long as he lived, and she had 
loved him. She had known great men; 
she had lived through wonderful events; 
and often her hand had been on those 
secret levers which move vast forces. 
She had been in tragedies, if an inviola- 
ble coolness of head, perhaps of heart, 
had shielded her from being of them. 
The husband of her youth, the nearest 
of her blood, the friends of her middle 
life—all had gone into the dark; yet 
here she sat, with her smooth skin and 
her still lustrous eyes and her fragrant 
hands, keenly smiling over her solitaire. 
The colonel wondered if he could ever 
reconcile himself with such philosophy 
to his own narrowed and emptied life; 
she was older than he, yet she could still 
find a zest in existence. All the great 
passions gone; all the big interests; and 
still her clever mind was working, 
happy, possibly, in its mere exercise, 
disdaining the stake, she who had had 
every success. What a vitality! He 
looked at her, puzzling. Her complex- 
ity bewildered him, he not being of a 
complex nature himself. As he looked, 
suddenly he found himself questioning 
why her face, in its revival of youthful 
smoothness and tint, recalled some other 
face, recently studied by him, a face 
that had worn an absolutely different 
expression; having the same delicate 
aquiline nose, the same oval contour, 
the same wide brows—who? who? 
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groped the colonel. Then he nodded. 
Of course; it was the man with the 
moles, the brother. He looked enough 
like Mrs. Winter to be her kinsman. At 
once he put his guess to the test. “Aunt 
Becky,” said he, “have you any kin I 
don’t know about?” 

“T reckon not. I’m an awfully kinless 
old party,” said she serenely. “I was a 
Winter, born as well as married, and so 
you and Mel and Archie are double kin 
to me. I was an only child, so I haven't 
anything closer than third or fourth 
cousins, down in Virginia and Boston.” 

“Have you, by chance, any cousin, 
near or far, named Mercer?” 

Resting her finger-tips on the cards, 
Aunt Rebecca seemed to let her mind 
search amid Virginian and Massachu- 
setts genealogical tables. . “Why, cer- 
tainly,” she answered after a pause, 
“there was General Philemon Mercer— 
Confederate army, you know—and his 
son, Sam Nelson; Phil was my own 
cousin and Sam Nelson my second, and 
Sam Nelson’s sons would be my third, 
wouldn’t they? Phil and Sam are both 
dead, and Winnie Lee, the daughter, is 
dead, and poor Phil, the grandson, you 
know, poor boy, he shot himself while at 
Harvard; but his brother Cary is alive.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Never saw him but once or twice. 
He has very good manners.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“He was, but after he had spent his 
youth working with incredible industry 
and a great deal of ability to build up a 
steel business and had put it into a little 
combination—not a big trust, just a gen- 
uine corporation—some of the financial 
princes wanted it for a club—to knock 
down bigger game, I reckon—and pro- 
ceeded to cheapen the stock in order 
to control it. Cary held on desperately, 
bought more than he could hold, mort- 
gaged everything else; but they were 
too big for him to fight. It was in 1903, 


you know, when they had an alleged 
financial panic, and scared the banks. 
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Cary went to the wall, and Phil with 
him, and poor Phil killed himself. 
Afterward Cary’s wife died; he surely 
did have a mean time. And, to tell you 
the truth, Bertie, I think there has been 
a little kink in Cary’s mind ever since.” 

“Did you hold any of Cary’s stock?” 
He was piecing his puzzle together. 

“Yes, but my stock was all paid for, 
and [ held on to it; now, it is over par 
and paying dividends. Oh, the property 
was all right, had it been kept. in honest 
hands and run for itself. The trouble 
with Cary was, that in order to keep 
control of the property he bought a lot 
of shares on margins, and when they be- 
gan to run down hill, he was obliged to 
borrow money on his actual holdings to 
protect his fictitious ones. The stock 
went so low that he was wiped out. He 
wouldn’t take my advice earlier in the 
game; and I knew that it would only be 
losing money to lend it to him, later— 
still, sometimes I have rather been sorry 
I didn’t. Would I better try the spade, 
Bertie, or the diamond ?”’ 

The colonel advised the spades; he 
wondered whether he should repeat to 
his aunt the few sentences which he had 
overheard from Mercer and his com- 
panion; but a belief that old age wor- 
ried easily, added to his natural man’s 
disinclination to attack the feminine 
nerves, tipped the scales against frank- 
ness. So, instead, he began to talk about 
Archie; what was he like? was he fond 
of athletics? or was he a bookish lad? 
Aunt Rebecca reported that he had liked 
riding and golf; but he was not very 
rugged, and since his father’s death he 
had seemed listless to a degree. ‘But 
he is better now,” she added with a trace 
of eagerness quite foreign to her usual 
manner. ‘Janet Smith has roused him 
up; and what do you suppose she has 
done? But really, you are the cause.” 

“T ?” queried the colonel. 

“Just you. Archie, Janet argued, is 
the kind of nature that must have some 
one to be devoted to.” 
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‘And has he taken a fancy to her? 
Or to you?” 

Aunt Rebecca’s eyes dulled a little and 
her delicate lips were twisted by a smile 
which had more wistfulness than humor 
in it: “I’m not a lovable person; any- 
how, he does not love easily. We are on 
terms of the highest respect, even ad- 
miration, but we haven’t gotten so far 
as friendship, far less comradeship. 
Janet is different. But I don’t mean 
Janet;.she has grown absurdly fond of 
him; and I think he’s fond of her; but 
what she did was to make him fond of 
you. You, General Rupert Winter; why, 
that boy could pass an examination on 
your exploits and not miss a question. 
Janet and he have a scrap-book with 
every printed word about you, I do be- 
lieve. And she has been amazingly 
shrewd. We didn’t: know how to get 
the youngster back to his sports while 
he was out of school; and, in fact, an old 
woman like me is rather bewildered by 
such a young creature, anyhow; but 
Janet rode with him; you are a remark- 
able rider; I helped there, because I re- 
membered some anecdotes about you at 
West Point—” 

“But, my dear aunt—” 

“Don’t interrupt, Bertie, it’s a dis- 
tinctly American habit. And we read 
in the papers that you had learned that 
Japanese trick fighting—jiu jitsu—and 
were a wonder—” 

“I’m not, I assure you; that beast of 
a newspaper man—’”’ 

“Never mind, if you are not a won- 
der, you'll have to be; you can take les- 
sons in Los Angeles, there are quantities 
of Japs there. Why, even in Chicago, 
Janet picked up one, and we imported 
him, and Archie took lessons, and prac- 
tices every day. There’s a book in my 
bag, in the rack there, a very interest- 
ing book; Janet and I have both read it 
so we could talk to Archie. You would 
better skim it over a little if you really 
aren’t an expert, enough so you can talk 
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jiu jitsu, anyhow; we can’t be destroy- 
ing Archie’s ideals until he gets a better 
appetite.” 

“Well, upon my word!” breathed the 
colonel, “‘do you expect me to be a fake 
hero? I never took but two lessons in 
my life. That reporter interviewed my 
teacher, who was killed in the Japanese 
war, by the way; he went to the army 
after my second lesson. He didn’t know 
any English beyond ‘yes’ and: ‘if you 
please’; and he used them both on the 
reporter, who let his own fancy go up 
like a balloon. Well, where is the book?” 

He found it easily; and with it a 
couple of volumes of another kidney, 
over which he grinned. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles’ and 
‘The Filigree Ball!’ I’ve read them, 
too,” he saidg “they’re great! And do 
you still like detective stories? You would 
have made a grand sleuth yourself, Aunt 
Becky.”’ Again he had half a ‘mind to 
speak of the occurrence at the station; 
again he checked the impulse. “I re- 
member,” he added, “that you used to 
hold strenuous opinions.” 

“You mean my thinking that the rea- 
son crimes escaped discovery was not 
that criminals were so bright; but that 
detectives in general were so particu- 
larly stupid? Oh, yes, I think that still. 
So does Sir Conan Doyle. And I have 
often wished I could measure my own 
wits, once, with a really fine criminal 
intellect. It would be worth the risk.” 

“God forbid!” said the colonel hast- 
ily. 

There came a tap on the door. 

“Millicent!” groaned Aunt Rebecca, 
“T know the creaking of her stays. No, 
don’t stay, Bertie; go and get Janet and - 
a rescue bridge party as quick as you 
can!” 

“The original and only Aunt Re- 
becca,” thought the colonel at the door, 
smiling. But, somehow, the handsome 
old dame never had seemed so nearly 
human to him before. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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A FAMILIAR ESSAY ON THE BOY PROBLEM “SHALL WE SEND SON AWAY 
FROM HOME OR PUT HIM IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL?” 


By EMERSON G. TAYLOR 


Author of ‘‘ The End of the Journey,” etc. 


F coursé, the agreement was, when 

Jack went to St. Andrew’s to school, 
that he should send his mother a long 
letter every Sunday ; but in the six weeks 
since school opened he has written home 
exactly twice. And in the house there 
has been sorrow and righteous indigna- 


tion because the boy has been so forget-- 


ful and cruelly careless. He should real- 
ize what it means to his parents to have 
him so far away, and take some pains to 
tell them how he is doing. “It ought to 
be a rule of the school that the boys shall 
send home at least four pages about 
themselves each week,” father thunders, 
his voice a bit tremulous. “I did think 
Jack would write to me oftener,” says 
mother with a little sigh. Jack is thir- 
teen; this is the first time he has been 
away from home; he is an only son. 
Father is to put nearly a thousand dol- 
lars into school expenses every year. 
Mother can hardly bear the thought of 
Jack’s making his way single-handed— 
so little and lonely!—through all the 
traditional difficulties of a big school. 
Of considerable importance—wasn’t it? 
—that they hear regularly and often 
from the young adventurer. But here 
were only five scrawly pages in six long 
weeks. 

The first letter home was dated a week 
after school began. “Dear Mother,” it 
said. “I am very well. I am having a 
dandy time. I went out to try for the 
Lower School team, and they put me in 
at right tackle on the scrub and I made 
my distance each time so I guess I will 
have a chance for the place, though I am 
pritty light, only ninety-eight striped. 
Mr. Ordway is our house master. He is 


a dandy they call him Broadway for 
short. The latin teacher Mr. Parker is 
kind of mean sometimes. There are 
eighteen fellows in our house, one comes 
way from Texas just think his name is 
Bill Barry. He has asked me and two 
other fellows to go to his father’s ranch 
next summer, woodent it be dandy? The 
Revvy said to remember him to father. 
He was in his class at Yale. He is a 
dandy. Of course he is a minister but 
he played third base when he was in 
colledge. I hope you are all well. I 
must close now for it is time for supper, 
and you have to be in your place in Hall 
before they say grace. With love.” 

The second came yesterday, and two 
or three sentences in it set one to think- 
ing. “It is only five weeks to vacation,” 
Jack remarks in a finely offhand manner. 
“How is everything at home?” he asks 
a little further on. “I hope father is 
cured of his cold. The Revvy said that 
father was the most poplar man in his 
class. I think that was dandy.” 

In all humility I submit that, on the 
strength of these two letters, father and 
mother may be reasonably content not 
only with Jack, but with their own judg- 
ment in sending him to one of the high- 
est grade boarding schools instead of to 
the local high school, admirably con- 
ducted as the latter may be—and is. At 
best a difficult question, the decision in 
this case seems to have been a wise one. 
That the advocates of the private school 
have, even in the best examples, all the 
convincing arguments on their side will 
hardly be allowed or even claimed. 
There can be little doubt that for many 
sons of well-to-do “prominent citizens” 
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a capital training is waiting in the theo- 
retically democratic life of the public 
school, where the youngster of tender 
rearing, of special privilege, of careful 
nurture, may find himself no brighter 
than a dozen bright boys from the tene- 
ments—J ews, Irish, or Italian—and will 
certainly imbibe some surprisingly new 
notions about work and drill and disci- 
pline. There are many who maintain 
that for a man of no more than moderate 
income to send his boy to a costly pri- 
vate school is to put the youngster in the 
way of a magnificent education, it is true, 
but will also, by suffering him to meet 
and make friends with the sons of the 
very, very rich and learning “how the 
other half lives,” expose him to the dan- 
ger of envy and discontent, or, worst of 
all, will turn him into a “little brother of 
the rich.” It is proclaimed with throats 
of brass that the private school is un- 
American; that from its very nature 
and constitution it is one more factor, 
and a very important factor, in recruit- 
ing a threatened class of arrogant, well- 
fed pseudo-aristocrats, whose founda- 
tion is wealth alone, whose responsibility 
is yet to be learned, who fancy them- 
selves, and who, to all intents and pur- 
poses are, in a privileged, separate sec- 
tion of society, presumably opposed, 
certainly indifferent to the interests of 
what is called “the people.’’ And so on, 
from various points of view. But, all 
these weighty considerations aside, 
Jack’s having written home those two 
special letters during his first six weeks 
at St. Andrew’s suggests one or two 
other thoughts on the boarding-school 
question which may be worth a moment’s 
discussion—at least between those of us 
to whom the boy-problem is very real 
and present. 

Taking hold, isn’t he? Finding a way 
through the woods, as you might say, 
and not scared a bit by the strangeness 
and the silences. It was worth Jack’s 
while to learn where to strike a trail and 
how to follow it through the thickets and 
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swamps. He might have been lost? 
Hardly. They all get through somehow, 
and are the better for the experience— 
more self-reliant, more confident when 
they come to the other desert or danger- 
ous tracts which they will have to tra- 
verse further on, just because they have 
struggled through the earliest one alone, 
and without feeling mother’s hand in 
theirs. I grant you that it is hard for 
mother to see her darling among the * 
lions—but mothers are such extraordi- 
nary heroes anyway, you know! 

He is only thirteen,*yet he is hearing 
daily about life on a ranch, is learning 
what a boy from Texas is like—what he 


_ stands for, how he thinks; what boys are 


like who hail from the Maine coast, 
from thoughtful Boston, from industri- 
ous New York or idle Newport or gen- 
erous California. He is only thirteen, 
yet in a short six weeks he has learned 
that life and conduct can be viewed from 
many different angles, that there are 
quantities of interests, traditions, preju- 
dices and enthusiasms that a fellow must 
take account of, no matter how queer 
they seem at first. 

So much Jack’s letters tell; and so 
much good we expected St. Andrew’s 
would do for him at the very least. Self- 
reliance among strangers, and a set of 
new if imperfectly grasped ideas, are 
such obvious advantages on the side of 
the boarding school that not the flightiest 
sophomore debater or the most ponder- 
ous writer on school problems has ever 
failed to parade them with all fitting 
ceremony. But there’s a lot more sug- 
gested by the precious, treasured, 
longed-for scrawls which father showed 
me, half in love, half in disappointment. 
There is a clear suggestion of a possible 
good in the boy’s sojourn away from 
home for nine months in the year, which 
is not stressed as often as it might be, 
perhaps, though it would seem as plainly 
set before us as any other. I liked what 
he said about there being but a short 
time before he would be home again. I 
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am quite sure that all this year he will 
get no scrap of information more valu- 
able in the long run than the Revvy’s 
revelation about father’s having been 
such a “poplar” man in his day and gen- 
eration. Of course you see my point. 
No? Well— 

Suppose Jack were entered in the local 
high school, and was making the best of 
his life there. Just what place in the 
sum and the round of his daily interests 
would his home be likely to hold? I be- 
lieve, brother, that there is more than a 
chance that the boy would presently be 
thinking of his home as a base of sup- 
plies, a refuge in which to sleep and eat, 
or, saddest of all, a place from which to 
escape, with bungling excuses or in open 
mutiny—perhaps into the streets. Where 
young life is to be found, there, if he is 
worth his salt, will Jack be found. You 
can not check the tendency, even if you 
are foolish and wrong-headed enough 
to try. And this may mean that Jack 
will prefer to spend his time after school 
hours away from his father’s house with 
the boys—and the girls—of his school 
acquaintance, here: and there, up and 
down the city. Blame him? Certainly 
not. But Jack is not the sort of boy to 
get into mischief? My point is only that 
under very frequent conditions he may 
look on his home and the presence of 
his father and mother as a place of and 
a means to restraint more or less irk- 
some, not as—well, what we,are all pret- 
ty well agreed home ought to mean. A 
tendency to homesickness, and a sharp 
attack of that malady, are no bad things 
for boys of thirteen; and the recovery is 
such a happy affair! “Only five weeks 
more to vacation,” wrote honest Jack 
right in the middle of the football sea- 
son. “Only five weeks before I’m home 
again—home!” sighed the longing 
heart, weary of the new problems to be 
found in the world, tired even in the 
midst of the new happiness. “Home 
again where father is, and mother— 
especially mother, I guess.” 
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The headmaster of St. Andrew’s is 
wise, gentle, a bit austere, delightful 
when he laughs, to the boys an intimate 
friend, to the church a possible bishop. 
Jack thinks the Revvy is just about per- 
fect, and so he is. Jack had begun to 
feel that father had a good many faults 
—he often got mad, he made Jack mind 
whether or no, he was sometimes unfair, 
sometimes preoccupied, sometimes dis- 
appointingly uninterested in what Jack 
knew were the really important things 
of life. But behold the Revvy—astute 
and watchful Revvy !—giving Jack some 
information about that same father, in 
the light of which father is transfigured. 
The Revvy’s love and respect are at 
father’s command; father is remembered 
by his college mates after twenty-five 
years! It is a big thing to have a father 
like that. One wonders if by any chance 
one may grow up to be, like him, “the 
most poplar man in his class.”’ 

Not at all a destruction or a stultify- 
ing of what is called “home influence” 
is the life of the first-class boarding 
school, nor should it aim at providing a 
substitute for such influence. The adver- 
tisements in the magazines which em- 
phasize this as one of any given school’s 
special claims to patronage make one 
think that the good people at the head of 
affairs know very little of their business. 
There is no substitute for home—real 
home—is there? How quixotic or how 
specious is any promise to provide one! 
No, indeed ; things work out quite differ- 
ently. Either the school provides a cor- 
rective for an unfortunate “home influ- 
ence,” which is good, or, which is best, 
it is a means, as in the case of little Jack 
and a thousand more like him, of mak- 
ing “home influence” the sweeter and 
subtler by enduing it with the sanctity 
all those things possess which we long 
for but attain to rarely. Not a means of 
separating Jack from his father; rather, 
a means of bringing them more closely 
together. One mistrusts all proverbs on 
principle; but one will hardly deny that 
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he who holds a brief for the all-round 
training of the boarding school as 
against that of the high school can con- 
veniently sum up certain of what may 
appear to be his main points under the 
old saw about absence and the way by 
which hearts—young hearts especially 
—may grow in fondness. 
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But why suggest controversy? Surely 
there is no question which has so many 
aspects, which is so conditioned by cir- 
cumstances that change each year, as 
this of choosing a school; none, there- 
fore, so fruitless as material for debate. 
All I wanted was to tell what was in 
Jack’s letters from St. Andrew’s. 
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By HAROLD MAC GRATH 


Author of ‘‘The Man on the Box,” “ Half a Rogue,” etc, 


CONCLUSION 


ARRINGTON tumbled out of bed 

at six and threw out the old-fash- 
ioned green blinds. A warm, golden 
summer morning greeted his eyes, and 
the peaceful calm of Sunday lay upon 
the land. A robin piped in an apple-tree, 
an oriole flashed across the flower-beds, 
and a bee buzzed just outside the sill. A 
brave day! He stepped into his tub and 
bathed, dressing in his riding-clothes, 
for there was to be a canter down to the 
sea and return before breakfast. From 
the window he could see the groom walk- 
ing the beautiful thoroughbreds up and 
down the driveway. There were only 
two this morning; evidently Norah was 
not going. 

The Cavenaugh girls had created al- 
most a scandal and a revolution when 
they first appeared at Glenwood. People 
had read and talked about women riding 
like men, they had even seen pictures of 
them, but to find them close at hand was 
something of a shock. Yet, when they 
saw with what ease the Cavenaugh girls 
took the hedges, ditches and fences, how 


‘sleek thoroughbreds. 


their mounts never suffered from saddle- 
galls, and, above all, how the two always 
kept even pace with the best men riders, 
opinion veered; and several ladies 
changed their habits. 

Norah, who saw the droll side of 
things, once said that the accepted rid- 
ing habit for women reminded her of a 
kimono for a harp. 

Carrington stole gently down to the 
horses. He had great affection for the 
Their ears went 
forward when they saw him, and they 
whinnied softly. He rubbed their Velvet 
noses and in turn they nozzled him for 
sugar-loaves. Had it not been for the 
night and the attendant mysteries, his 
happiness would have been complete. 
People waste many precious moments in 
useless retrospection ; so Carrington res- 
olutely forced the subject from his mind. 
One thing was certain, the Cavenaughs 
knew who the burglar was; and there 
was something strange in the idea of an 
empty safe in a millionaire’s home. 
Pshaw! He took out the expected sugar- 
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loaves and extended them on both palms. 
The pair lipped his hand and crunched 
the sweets with evident relish. 

“How are they to-day, James?” 

“Fit for twenty miles, straight away 
or ’cross-lots, sir. Your mount is feeling 
his oats this morning; he hasn't been out 
for a run since Thursday, sir. I’ve put 
the curb on him in case he takes it into 
his head to cut up shines. Here comes 
Miss Kate, sir.” 

Carrington’s pulse rose. Kate was ap- 
proaching them. She was pale but se- 
rene. She smiled a good morning, which 
took in the gentleman and the groom. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

“Not a moment; I only just got down 
myself,” said Carrington. 

She mounted without assistance and 
adjusted her skirts. The filly began to 
waltz, impatient to be off. 

“To the beach?” Carrington asked, 
swinging into his saddle.’ 

She nodded, and they started off to- 
ward the highway at a smart trot. Once 
there, the animals broke into an easy 
canter, which they maintained for a mile 
or more. Then Kate drew down to a 
walk. 

“What a day!” said she, waving her 
hand toward the sea-line. 

There was color a plenty on her 
cheeks now, and her eyes shone like pre- 
cious stones. There is no exhilaration 
quite like it. She flicked the elders with 
her crop, apd once or twice reached up 
for a ripening apple. In the air there 
was the strange sea-smell, mingled with 
the warm scent of clover. 

“T’ll race you to the beach!” she cried 


suddenly. 
“Done! TI’ll give you to the sixth 
tree.” He laughed. There was really 


nothing at all in the world but this beau- . 


tiful girl, the horses, and the white road 
that wound in and out to the sea. 

She trotted her mount to the sixth 
tree, turned, and then gave the signal. 
Away they went, the horses every bit as 
eager as their riders. With their ears 
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laid back, their nostrils wide, their feet 
drumming, they thundered down the 
road. Carrington gained but slowly, and 
he had to hold his right arm as a shield 
for his eyes, as the filly’s heels threw 
back a steady rain of sand and gravel. 
Faster and faster; a milk-wagon veered 
out just in time; foolish chickens scam- 
pered to the wrong side of the road, and 
the stray pigs in the orchards squealed 
and bolted inland. It was all very fine. 
And when they struck deep tawny sand 
the animals were neck and neck. It was 
now no easy task to bring them to a stop. 
Carrington’s hunter had made up his 
mind to win, and the lithe filly was 
equally determined. As an expedient, 
they finally guided the animals toward 
the hull of an ancient wreck; nothing 
else would have stopped them. 

“How I love it!” said Kate, breath- 
lessly, as she slid from the saddle. 
“Beauty, you beat him, didn’t you!” 
patting the dripping neck of her fa- 
vorite. 

They tethered the horses presently, 
and sat down in the shade of the hull. 

“Nothing like it, is there, girl?” 

“T hate automobiles,” irrelevantly. 

The old, old sea quarreled murmur- 
ously at their feet, and the white gulls 
sailed hither and thither, sometimes 
breasting the rollers just as they were 
about to topple over into running creamy 
foam. The man and the girl seemed 
perfectly content to remain voiceless. 
There was no sound but the song of the 
sea: the girl dreamed, and the man won- 
dered what her dream was. Presently 
he glanced at his watch. He stood up, 
brushing the sand from his clothes. 

“Half an hour between us and break- 
fast, Kate. All aboard!” 

The night before might have been 
only an idle dream. 

So they took the road back. Only the 
sea and the gulls saw the tender kiss. 


The pariah sauntered in at two o’clock 
that afternoon, just as the family were 
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“ NOTHING LIKE IT, IS THERE, GIRL?” 


sitting down to luncheon. He was a rev- 
elation. There was nothing shabby about 
him now. He-wore a new suit, spats, a 
new straw hat, and twirled a light bam- 
boo. There was something jaunty and 
confident in his air, a bubbling in his 
eyes; altogether, he was in fine fettle 
about something. He cast aside his hat 
and cane. 


“Aha! just in time,” he said. “An- 
other chair, William.” 

The butler sent a dubious glance at his 
master ; there was the usual curt nod and 
the frown. So grandpa sat down beside 
Norah (whose usual effervescence had 
strangely subsided), pinched her cheek, 
and deliberated between the cold ham 
and chicken. 


_ ee 
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“A fine day! A beautiful day! A day 
of days!” he cried, surrendering to the 
appetitious lure of both meats. 

Nobody replied to this outburst of ex- 
uberance—nobody had the power to. A 
strange calm settled over every one. 
This was altogether a new kind of a 
grandpa. There was nothing timid or 
hesitant here, nothing meek and hum- 
ble; neither was there that insufferable 
self-assurance and arrogance of a dis- 
agreeable man. Grandpa’s attitude was 
simply that of an equal, of a man of the 
world, of one who is confident of the 
power he holds in reserve; that was all. 
But for all that, he was a sensation of 
some magnitude. Carrington was seized 
with a wild desire to laugh. The truth 
came to him like an illumination; but he 
wisely held his peace. 

“There is something in the air to-day 
that renews youth in old age; eh, my 
son?” with a sly wink at Cavenaugh. 

Cavenaugh’s expression of wonder be- 
gan to freeze and remained frozen to the 
end of the meal. So all the honors of 
conversation fell to grandpa, who 
seemed to relish this new privilege. 

“Father,” said Cavenaugh, holding 
back his accumulated wrath, “I want to 
see you in my study.” 

“Immediately, my son. I was just 
about. to make that same request.” 
Grandpa looked at Kate, then at Car- 
rington. ‘I suppose you young persons 
will invite poor old grandpa to the wed- 
ding?” 

“Father!” This was altogether too 
much for patrician blood. Cavenaugh’s 
face reddened and his fists closed om- 
inously. “You will do me the honor, 
father, not to meddle with my private 
affairs. Kate is my daughter, and she 
shall marry the man it pleases me to ac- 
cept.” 

Carrington felt this cut dart over 
grandpa’s shoulder. He stirred uneasily. 

“Oh, if that’s the way you look at 
it!” with a comical deprecatory shrug. 
Grandpa touched Carrington on the 


arm. “Young man, do you love this 
girl? No false modesty, now; the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Do you love 
her?” 

“With all my heart!” Carrington felt 
the impulse occult. Something whis- 
pered that his whole future depended 
upon his answer. 

“And you, Kate?” 

“T love him, grandpa,” bravely. 

“That’s all I want to know,” said 
grandpa. 

Cavenaugh released one of his fists; it 
fell upon the table and rattled things 
generally. 

“Am I in my own house?” he bawled. 

“That depends,” answered grandpa, 
suavely. ‘You've got to behave your- 





THE PARIAH WAS A REVELATION. THERE WAS 
NOTHING SHABBY ABOUT HIM NOW 


self. Now, then, let us repair to the se- 
cret chamber of finance. It is the day of 
settlement,” grimly. 

Mrs. Cavenaugh was gently weeping. 
The dread moment had come, come 
when she had been lulled into the belief 
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that it would never come. Kate under- 
stood, and longed to go to her and com- 
fort her; and she trembled for her 
father, who knew nothing of the pit that 
lay at his-feet. Carrington dallied with 
his fork; he wished he was anywhere in 
the world but at the Cavenaugh table. 
The desire to laugh recurred to him, but 
he realized that the inclination was only 
hysterical. 

Cavenaugh was already heading for 
the study. He was in a fine rage. 
Grandpa was close on his heels. At the 
threshold he turned once more to Car- 
rington. 

‘‘You're familiar with your ‘Tempest,’ 
young man, I’m sure,” he said. “Well, 
this is the revolt of Caliban, Caliban up- 
lifted, as it were.” 

The door closed behind them, and 
father and son faced each other. 

“T’ll trouble you for those papers you 
took from the safe last night,” said the 
son, heavily. 

“Ah, indeed!” said grandpa. 

“At once; I have reached the limit of 
my patience.” 

“So have I,” returned grandpa. “Per- 
haps you know what these papers are 
about?” 

“IT know nothing whatever, save that 
they belong to Mr. Carrington. Hand 
them over.” 

Grandpa helped himself to a cigar 
and sat down. He puffed two or three 
times, eyed the lighted end, and sighed 
with satisfaction. 

“If you but knew what they were 
about, these papers, you would pay a 
cool million for their possession. My 
word, it is a droll situation; reads like 
the fourth act in a play. If you have a 
duke picked out for Kate, forget him.” 

“She will never marry Carrington!” 
Cavenaugh’s voice rose in spite of his ef- 
fort to control it. 

“My son, they will hear you,” the pa- 
riah warned. He blew a cloud of smoke 
into the air and sniffed it. ‘You never 
offered me this particular brand.” 
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“Enjoy it,” snapped the other, “for it 
will be the last you shall ever smoke in 
any house of mine.” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

“Those’ papers, instantly !”’ 

“Be it known by these presents, et 
cetera, et cetera,’”’ said the old man. He 
rose suddenly, the banter leaving his lips 
and eyes, and his jaw setting hard. 
“You had better get your check-book 
handy, my son, for when I’m through 
with you, you'll be only too glad to fill 
out a blank for fifty thousand. I con- 
sider myself quite moderate. This young 
Carrington is a mighty shrewd fellow; 
and I’d rather have him as a friend than 
an enemy. He has made out his case so 
strongly that it will cost you a pretty 
penny to escape with a whole skin.” 

‘‘What are you talking about?” 

“The case of The People versus Cave- 
naugh et al. It concerns the clever way 
in which you and your partners slid un- 
der the seven per cent. dividend due 
your investors; which caused a slump in 
the price of the stocks, forcing thousands 
to sell their stocks; which you bought 
back at a handsome profit. Moloch! The 
millions you have are not enough; you 
must have more. There are about twelve 
of you in all, not one of you worth less 
than three millions. What a beautiful 
chance for blackmail!” 

Cavenaugh stepped back, and his legs, 
striking a chair, toppled him into it. His 
father had become Medusa’s head! 

“Aha! That jars you some,” chuckled 
grandpa. 

It took Cavenaugh some time to re- 
cover his voice, and when he did it was 
faint and unnatural. 

“Ts this true?” he gasped. 

“Tt is so true that I’ll trouble you for 
the check now.” 

“‘Come, father, this is no time for non- 
sense.” Cavenaugh waved his hand im- 
patiently. “Kindly let me see the docu- 
ment.” 

“Hardly. But the moment you place 
the check in my hands, I shall be pleased 
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to do so. But there must be no reserva- 
tion to have payment stopped.” 

“T will not give you a single penny!” 
The mere suggestion of giving up so 
large a sum without a struggle seemed 
preposterous. “Not a penny! And fur- 
thermore, I am through with you for 
good and all. Shift for yourself here- 
after. Fifty thousand! You make me 
laugh !” 

“T will make you laugh, my son; but 
not on the humorous side.” The old man 
reached out his hand and struck the bell. 

“What do you want?” asked Cave- 
naugh, mystified. 

“T want the author of the document. 
I propose to take the family skeleton out 
of the closet and dangle it up and down 
before the young man’s eyes. You will 
laugh, I dare say.” 

Cavenaugh fell back in his chair 
again. The door opened and William 
looked in. “You rang, sir?” to Cave- 
naugh fils. 

“No, William,” said Cavenaugh pére, 
affably ; “I rang. Call Mr. Carrington.” 
The butler disappeared. “It is my turn, 
Henry, and I have waited a long time, as 
you very well know. Ha! Sit down, Mr. 
Carrington, sit down.” 

Carrington, who had entered, obeyed 
readily. 

“You left some papers in the dining- 
room safe last night,” began grandpa. 

“IT was about to ask you to return 
them,” replied Carrington, with assumed 
pleasantry. 

The two Cavenaughs looked at each 
other blankly. Finally grandpa laughed. 

“T told you he was clever!” 

“It is true, then,” snarled the million- 
aire, “that you have been meddling with 
affairs that in no wise concern you. I 
warn you that your case in court will not 
have a leg to stand on.” 

“I prefer not to discuss the merits of 
the case,” said Carrington quietly. 

“T have been your host, sir; you have 
eaten at my table.” Cavenaugh, as he 
spoke, was not without a certain dignity. 


MAC GRATH 
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“All of which, recognizing the present 
situation, I profoundly regret.” 

“Good!” said grandpa. “Henry, if 
you had been the general they give you 
credit for, you would have offered Mr. 
Carrington that seventeen thousand two 
or three years ago. There is nothing so 
menacing to dishonesty as the free lance: 
Now, listen to me for a space. We'll 
come to the documentary evidence all in 
good time. I spoke of Caliban uplifted,” 
ironically. ‘For years I have been treat- 
ed_as a pariah, as a beast of burden, as a 
messenger boy, as a go-between to take 
tricks that might have soiled my son’s 
delicate hands. Father and son, yes; but 
in name only. Blood is thicker than 
water only when riches and ambition 
are not touched in the quick. This duti- 
ful son of mine could easily have 
elevated me along with himself; but he 
would not do so. He was afraid that 
people might learn something of my 
past, which would greatly hinder his ad- 
vancement. He prospered, he grew rich 
and arrogant; he put his heel on my 
neck, and I dared not revolt. You 
wouldn’t believe it, would you, Mr. Car- 
rington, that I was graduated with hon- 
ors from Oxford University. I speak 
three tongues fluently, and have a smat- 
tering of a dozen others; am a doctor of 
philosophy, an Egyptologist. But I was 
indolent and loved good times, so fell 
into evil ways. Formerly, I was a 
burglar by profession.” 

He stopped, eying Carrington’s stupe- 
faction. The son gnawed his lips impo- 
tently. 

“T was a master, after a fashion,” re- 
sumed the old man, satisfied with his de- 
nouement. ‘I committed a dozen splen- 
did burglaries. I never left a trail be- 
hind. The police sought for me, but did 
not know me either by name or by sight. 
This was the sword my son kept over my 
neck. The slightest rebellion, and he 
threatened to expose me. Oh, I know the 
boy well enough; he would have done it 
in those days. Once extradited to Eng- 
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land, thirty years ago, no one would 
have connected our names. Yet he was 
afraid of me; he wasn’t sure but that at 
any time the old desire would spring up 
renewed. I robbed to gratify my craving 
for excitement rather than to fill my 
purse. I made an unhappy marriage; 
something Kate or Norah shan’t do 
while I live. Henry was clever. He 
made me an allowance of two hundred a 
month. And how do you suppose he ar- 
ranged the payment? On the first day 
of the month he placed the cash in a safe 
in the house, and changed the combina- 
tion. If I got the money without being 
caught it was mine; otherwise I went 
hungry. Ingenious idea, wasn’t it? For 
I had all the excitement, and none of the 
peril of a real burglary. Henry forgot, 
yesterday, that it was the first of the 
month.” 

The millionaire found it impossible to 
remain seated. He paced the floor, his 
hands clenched. Carrington felt as if 
he was in the midst of some mad dream. 

“Sometimes I succeeded’ in opening 
the safe; and sometimes, when luck went 
against me for two or three months, 
Norah tipped me the combination. She 
dared not do it too often. So the months 
went on. Once a month I was permitted 
to visit my grandchildren. My son grew 
richer and richer; for myself, I re- 
mained in the valley of humiliation. I 
had no chance. I had never met any of 
my son’s friends; he took good care that 
I did not; so they were in total darkness 
as to my existence. But the ball and 
chain were knocked off last night. Your 
papers are, after all, only an incident. 
Caliban revolts. Mr. Carrington, my son! 
Oh, I am proud of him. I believed the 
genius for robbery was mine. I am a 
veritable tyro beside Henry. Half a 
dozen millions from the pockets of the 
poor at one fell swoop! Where’s your 
Robin Hood and his ilk? But it isn’t 
called robbery ; it is called high finance.” 

He applied a match to his dead cigar 
and thoughtfully eyed his son. 


OF CALIBAN 


“And there is a good joke on me, 
weaving in and out of all this. I regu- 
larly invested half my allowance in buy- 
ing shares in my son’s company, to in- 
sure my old age. It jarred me when I 
read the truth last night. I hate to be 
outwitted. Henry, sit down; you make 
me nervous.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
asked the son. As he faced his father 
there was something lionlike in his ex- 
pression. 

“Sit down, my son, and I will tell 
you,” answered the old man quietly. He 
knew that his son was a fighter, and that 
to win he must strike quick and hard. 

Cavenaugh flung himself into his 
chair. At that moment he did not know 
which he hated the most, his father or 
Carrington. 

“First, you will write out that check 
for fifty thousand.” 

“Blackmail!” 

“Nothing of the sort. For twenty 
years you have kept your heel on my 
neck. I could do nothing; opportunities 
came and I dared not grasp them; my 
genuine ability was allowed to rust. It 
is simply compensation. Blackmail? I 
think not. I could easily force a million 
from you. But I am and have been for 
years an honest man. And heaven knows 
how well I-have paid for my early trans- 
gression,” bitterly. ‘This hour is mine, 
and I propose to use it.” 

“What guaranty have I of your good 
faith?” fiercely. 

“My word,” calmly. “I have never yet 
broken it.” 

Carrington gazed longingly toward 
the door. It was horribly embarrassing. 
He began to realize that Kate’s father 
would hate him bitterly indeed, and that 
his own happiness looked very remote. 

Cavenaugh turned to his desk, filled 
out the blank, and passed it to his father, 
who, with scarcely a glance at it, passed 
it back with a negative shake of the head. 

“The official certifying stamp lies on 
your desk; use it.” 





There was no getting around this 
keen-eyed old man. He knew every 
point in the game. 

“You will live to regret this,” said 
Cavenaugh, his eyes sparkling with 
venom. 

“T have many things to regret; prin- 
cipally that fate made me a father.” The 
old man passed the check over to Car- 
rington. ‘‘You’re a lawyer; does that 
look legal to you?” 

Carrington signified that it did. 

“Now, then, Henry, you will write 
down on official paper your resignation 
as president and director of the General 
Trust Company of America. You will 
give orders for the restitution of the mil- 
lions that were fraudulently added to 
your capital. I am not the least inter- 
ested in what manner the restitutions are 
made, so long as they are made. I am 
now representing the investors. As for 
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“YOUR CONSENT TO THIS MARRIAGE* QUICK! MY PATIENCE IS AS TENSE AS YOURS" 


your partners, it will be easy for you to 
impress them with the necessity of the 
action.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“Nothing less than the attorney-gen- 
eral. I intend to make this business as 
complete as possible.”’ 

Cavenaugh turned again to his desk. 
He knew his father even as his father 
knew him. He wrote hurriedly, the pen 
sputtering angrily. 

“What else?” with a cold fury. 

Again the old man gave Carrington 
the paper. 

“It is perfectly intelligible,” he said. 
He began to feel a bit sorry for Cav- 
enaugh junior. 

“Now, those papers,” said Cavenaugh 
sharply. 

“T believe they belong to me,’ 
posed Carrington. 

Grandpa smiled. “It all depends.” 
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CARRINGTON GENTLY TURNED THE ENVELOPE UPSIDE DOWN. NOTHING BUT BURNT 
PAPER FLUTTERCD UPON THE TABLE 


“T could easily force you,” suggest- 
ively. 

Grandpa smiled again. “Of that I 
haven’t the least doubt. Of course, what 
I have is only a copy.” 

“Tt is the only copy in existence,” re- 
plied Carrington anxiously. And then a 
flush of shame mantled his cheeks. 
Where was his legal cunning? 

“Ah!” The ejaculation came from 
Cavenaugh junior. 

“There is but one thing more,” said 
grandpa, urbanely. “I am determined 
that Kate shall be happy. She shall mar- 
ry Mr. Carrington before the snow flies. 
It is an excellent policy to keep valuable 
secrets in the family.” 

“Give your papers to the attorney- 
general. I’ll see you all hanged before 
I’ll give my consent!” Cavenaugh roared 
out these words. 

“Softly, softly!’ murmured grandpa. 

“T mean it!” con agitata. 


“Ah, well; what will be, will be. Son, 
I came down here yesterday with alto- 
gether a different piece of business in 
mind. The documents I| discovered last 
night changed these plans. You own 
rich oil lands in Texas; or, rather, you 
did own them before you sold out to the 
company. The land you sold was not, 
and never had been, legally yours; you 
owned not a single tuft of grass. Gov- 
ernment land-grab, I believe they call it. 
It is not now a question of refunding 
money; it is the question of avoiding 
prison. The supreme court at Washing- 
ton can not be purchased. It cost me five 
hundred (which I could ill afford) to 
get a copy of the original transfer. The 
real owner mistook me for you, son; that 
is how I learned. Your consent to this 
marriage; or, my word for it, I’ll put 
you where you would have put me, had 
you dared. Quick! My patience is as 
tense as yours.” 
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The collapse of Cavenaugh was total. 
He saw the futility of further struggle. 
Ah! and he had believed all these trans- 
gressions securely hidden and forgotten, 
that the fortress of his millions would 
protect him from all attack. Too late he 
realized that he had gone too far with 
his father. There was no mercy in the 
old man’s eyes, and Cavenaugh knew in 
his heart that he deserved none. 

“Very sensible,” said the retired bur- 
glar. He folded the check and put it in 
his wallet, while his son covered his face 
with his hands. “Murder will out, even 
among the most pious. I know that what 
has passed between us will be forgotten 
by Mr. Carrington. For myself, I shall 
return to England. I have always had a 
horror of dying in this country. Like 
father, like son; the parable reads truly. 
It was in the blood, Mr. Carrington; it 
was in the blood. But Henry here went 
about it in a more genteel manner.” He 
struck the bell. ‘William, send Miss 
Kate here.” 

William bowed. He recognized the 
change; grandpa’s voice was full of con- 
fident authority. 

Kate entered the study shortly after. 
She had been weeping; her eyes were 
red. Seeing her father’s bowed head, 
she sprang to his side like a lioness. 
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‘What have they been doing to you, 
father?” 

“Nothing but what is just,” softly an- 
swered her parent. The little dukes and 
princes faded away as a dream fades. 

“Grandpa—” she began. 

“Child, it is all settled. The hatchet is 
buried in frozen ground. Your father 
consents to your marriage with Mr. Car- 
rington. It has been a heated argument, 
but he has come around to my way of 
thinking. ‘All’s well with the world,’ as 
Browning says. Bless you, my children, 
bless you!” with tender irony. 

“And now, my papers,” said Carring- 
ton, smiling up at the girl, reassuringly. 

“And you still wish to marry me?” 
asked the girl, her face burning. 

“T’d marry you if your grandpa was 
Beelzebub himself!” 

“Here’s your papers, young man,” 
said grandpa. He passed the envelope 
across the table. 

“What’s this?” Carrington cried. 

“It means, my boy,” said grandpa, 
“that blood is thicker than water, and 
that I really intended no harm to Henry. 
And then, besides, I like to win when all 
the odds are against me.” 

Carrington gently turned the envelope 
upside down. Nothing but burnt paper 
fluttered upon the table. 


TRANSFIGURATION 


By FRANK GLOVER HEATON 


His tattered robe wind-whipt, down rutted lanes— 
(Oh, breath of buds again, across the hills! }— 

He cowers, his rags washed pale by quick, warm rains, 
And from each rent spring sun-hued daffodils. 








WHATS THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK? 
By CHARLES HYDE PRATT 


MS the Cuban mail steam- 
Sship Merida plowed its 
way south from New York 
at the comfortable rate of 
4 sixteen knots, the sky was 
ea S blue, the blue gulf stream 
flowed below, the ship rode steadily, 
and, consequently, the one hundred or 
more passengers were possessed of good 
appetites, good nature, and an inclina- 
tion for conversation. 

In the course of a four days’ voyage, 
four people, returning from visits to 
New York, gave me their impressions of 
that city. These people were of different 
nationalities and widely different sta- 
tions in life. None knew the others. Yet 
on this topic the views of three of them 
presented an impressive similarity. 

“For years I have been planning to 
go back to New York.”’ The speaker was 
an American engineer who builds rail- 
ways in Central and South America. “I 
went back this summer, and I guess I 
am about the most disappointed man you 
ever saw. My fault, perhaps. You know 
how it is. As soon as you get away from 
your own country you begin to magnify 
its good points and forget its bad ones, 
and after a while you are thinking 
about something that isn’t the real thing 
at all, but simply a vision of paradise that 
you have created in your imagination. 

“Well, I had the legs knocked out 
from under the vision before I had been 
back very long. Down in the countries 
where I have been, when you want to go 
anywhere you take a cab, and you can 
pay for it and still have enough cash left 
in your pocket to buy a stick of gum. In 
New York you can’t, unless you’re a 
millionaire. I found that out the first 





day, and after that I took a street car. 
“But, my heavens! Did you ever see 
anything like 


the behavior of the 


crowds? I tried to take a car across’the 
bridge once, about five in the afternoon. 
Once was enough. I never went there 
any more. A Central American revolu- 
tion is mild by comparison. 

“And the insolence of the conductors! 
It isn’t confined to New York either. I 
took a trip up into New Hampshire, 
where I was born. Why, sir, in any 
country where I have been, if the con- 
ductors and ticket-sellers talked and 
acted as they do there they would be 
fired the next day, or else the public 
would stop patronizing the road. They 
wouldn’t stand it. They would walk 
first. That’s the trouble with Americans. 
We'll stand anything. We haven’t time 
to protest. 

“Of course there are plenty of good 
things in New York. No need to speak 
about them. We hear about them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We can give any 
other nation cards and spades on boast- 
ing, and then some. Boast? Why, it’s 
‘Biggest in the world,’ ‘Highest in the 
world,’ ‘Best in the world,’ from the 
moment you strike New York until the 
pilot gets off the boat when you leave. 

“And ‘How much did it cost?’ That 
seems to be the only way of estimating 
the value of anything. I’m willing to bet 
that when a New Yorker gets to Heaven 
and hears an angel sing, he’ll want to 
know how much they pay her a night, 
and what her robe cost. 

“And hot! Why, New York down- 
town in summer is the hottest place I 
ever saw, and I’ve lived in Panama and 
a few other places that are not cold. But 
the high buildings down-town in New 
York keep out the air, and under the 
pavement in front of every building is 
a boiler-room to furnish a little arti- 
ficial heat. I’m going back to Central 
America to cool off.” 
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Number two was a concert singer—a 
Belgian lady, vivacious, cultured, ac- 
quainted with the most of the capitals 
of Europe. She had done some think- 
ing on a number of subjects, and ex- 
pressed her thoughts fluently in English, 
with a little foreign accent that im- 
proved the flavor. 

“New York? It is a wonderful city, a 
very big city, but I do not think a very 
nice city. You think of nothing but 
money. In the daytime you think of 
making it; in the night-time, of spend- 
ing it. And your pleasures, or what you 
call your pleasures, are just as intense 
as your business. Is that pleasure? I do 
not think so. I have not seen much hap- 
piness in New York. You try so hard to 
get it. You do not let it come of itself. 

“You are always striving. Nearly 
everybody in New York has the ‘auto- 
mobile face’—or shall we say the New 
York face? Always striving—never con- 
tent. And then, some day, you die—and 
of what use is the striving? Why not be 
happy now, like the Italians, or the 
French, or the Germans? Not here, but 
in their own countries. Go to Europe, 
if you would see happy faces. They 
have not such high buildings as in New 
York, but they have happiness, which 
is worth more. 

“It does not seem to do the people 
good to have these high buildings. The 
people in New York—no, I do not like 
them. In Mexico, where I have been, 
and where I am going now, the people 
are gentlemen. A man may be poor and 
clad in rags, but he carries his rags with 
grace. He has a native dignity, a cour- 
tesy that you do not seem to know at all 
in New York—not at all. You would 
think it a terrible thing to be deprived of 
electric lights or any other material 
thing. Is it not more terrible to be de- 
prived of gentleness and courtesy? In 
no city in the world is a stranger sub- 
jected to such brusqueness and rudeness 
as in New York. Is that a symptom of 
civilization? I do not think so, You 
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have many lofty buildings, but the char- 
acter of the people, that is not lofty. 

“Oh, yes; I know that in New York 
are many charming people. I have met 
many of them. But I speak of the mass 
—the people in the street, in the shops, 
on the cars. These are the people whom 
the stranger meets in New York, or Ber- 
lin, or Vienna, or any city, and it is on 
this basis that the city must be, what you 
call, ‘sized up.’ ” 

The next to express an opinion on this 
interesting subject was an Englishman, 
middle-aged, quiet, well-bred, traveling 
for observation and pleasure. Like most 
men who have traveled much, he was 
cautious about offering advice. 

“Every time I return to New York, 
and I do so frequently,” he said, “I am 
newly impressed with the changes since 
my previous visit. Some of these changes 
are for the better, others seem to be for 
the worse. New York no longer im- 
presses me as a typical American city. 
For example, that chivalrous deference 
toward women, irrespective of their age 
or attractiveness, which has for years 
been an American characteristic, is no 
longer noticeable in New York. 

“You have in your city some most in- 
teresting problems—most interesting. It 
is the most compact city in the world, 
and so, to begin with, you have the prob- 
lem of how to compress four thousand 
human beings into one block, surround- 
ed by other similar blocks, and _ still 
maintain the characteristics with which 
Nature has endowed them. 

“The east side of New York, to-day, 
is not distinguished for its squalor. Con- 
ditions there, as a rule, are not striking- 
ly bad. They are artificial—absolutely 
so. They are conditions for which Na- 
ture has apparently made no provision 
in humanity. What then will humanity 
develop into when subjected to such con- 
ditions? That is the question. 

“The other problems in New York— 
water, drainage, transportation, and so 
on—are gigantic, of course, but the 
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American has demonstrated his ability 
to cope with things of this sort, and no- 
body questions his ability to do so again. 
But the people, the people; to assimilate 
the thousands and thousands who con- 
tinue to pour into that already congested 
city, bringing with them all manner of 
chaotic ideas and doctrines—there is a 
problem that may well tax the energies 
of the most energetic nation on the 
earth. And upon its solution depends the 
future of your government.” 

“Do you think America will solve it?” 
I asked. 

The reply came after a little hesita- 
tion. . 

“Yes, I am inclined to think she will. 
I have a good deal of confidence in 
America. You have your defects, and it 
is worth remarking that in most cases 
your defects are the natural outcome of 
your virtues. For instance, you are a 
great constructive people, and your dis- 
position to brag, which every stranger is 
forced to notice, is simply one method 
of keeping up your enthusiasm. 

“So, also, your sensitiveness to criti- 
cism. You need criticism often enough, 
no doubt; but a growing people in the 
thick of the struggle can not stop to split 
hairs. Above all, they can not afford to 
sacrifice any of their self-confidence in 
the contemplation of their own short- 
comings. It is the unconscious realiza- 
tion of this fact, I think, which has 
caused you to resent criticism,’ and to 
keep your courage up by means of per- 
petual self-congratulation. And I con- 
sider this a logical and a proper attitude 
for a people in your position, although 
it is rather painful at times for your 
friends. 

“This same quality of energy and en- 
thusiasm — desirable certainly — is, it 
seems to me, the source of another defect 
in American character. I refer to your 
inability to take pains. The American 
rushes in, and wins, when he does win, 
by sheer overwhelming force. The Ger- 
man, with perhaps less native ability, 
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studies the proposition in advance, care- 
fully plans each detail, and then as care- 
fully carries them out. And he some- 
times wins where the American loses. 
I wish the American could learn to do 
that. But perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect to find enthusiasm and attention to 
detail combined in one people.” 

My fourth interview was with a young 
Cuban who spent last year at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was 
tall, well-dressed, fair-skinned, perhaps 
nineteen years old—in appearance a typ- 
ical American college boy. But when he 
spoke to me in Spanish the words 
poured forth in a torrent, his cheeks 
flushed, his eyes blazed, and gesture fol- 
lowed gesture with a rapidity which no 
American could hope to rival. 

“What do I think of New York? 
Sefior, hear me; and when you know 
what I have passed through you will not 
have the necessity to ask me my opinion 
of New York. 

“T returned from Cuba for my second 
year at college, and took with me my 
younger brother and four other boys 
from our vicinity. All wished to attend 
school in the United States. I carried 
my school certificate, various letters: to 
friends and a lettef of credit sufficient to 
maintain me and my brother for a year. 

“We arrived in New York. Me the 
officials allowed to pass. I had already 
arranged to have our luggage sent to 
the hotel, when the official called me 
again and said: ‘Your brother will have 
to go to Ellis Island to be examined, and 
you must accompany him. It will take 
about an hour.’ Good. An hour is not 
much. We went to Ellis Island. 

“We entered an office there, a doctor 
came, looked at my brother’s eyes—so— 
an instant, then took a piece of chalk 


‘and marked an ‘H’ on the back of my 


brother’s coat. Then he motioned to 
four guards, and left the room. Not 
one word. Nothing. The ‘H’ meant 
hospital, but not even that did I know 
then. I only knew that two guards 
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seized my brother and carried him 
through one door, and two others took 
hold of me and started to push me to- 
ward another door. I said ‘What is this? 
What are you trying to do?’ The only 
answer I received was a push. A push! 
Sefior, you, who are not Cuban, do not 
know what that means to a Cuban. | 
contained myself with an effort and went 
along. But it seems I did not go fast 
enough, for they gave me another shove. 
I cried ‘Do not shove me! I am not a 
criminal!’ Then the man behind me 
gave me a kick with his knee. At that I 
lost my head. I know not just what fol- 
lowed, but in a moment we were rolling 
on the floor. I had the satisfaction to 
give the man a good black eye. Then 
they put handcuffs on me, and I was 
taken to another room and left there. 

“Presently came an inspector, who 
gave an order to remove the handcuffs. 
Notwithstanding the experience I had 
just passed, I dared to ask again why I 
was detained and what they were going 
to do with me. The inspector said that 
my brother was pronounced to have an 
infirmity of the sight which was con- 
tagious, and must be detained in the 
hospital until further orders, and that, 
as he was a minor, I must stay also— 
that I would be notified as soon as there 
was any further development. Then he 
also went out of the room. 

“Did I go to the hospital with my 
brother? Ah, no! There, although the 
conditions are bad, they are, if you like, 
a little decent. But I was placed in the 
Immigrants’ Lodging House. Figure it 
to yourself—the Immigrants’ Lodging 
House! 

“Were you ever on Ellis Island, Se- 
fior? No? I have no words to describe 


it. Think of everything that is detest- 
able—everything; imagine all the suf- 
fering that you have ever endured or 
ever will endure, and the total will not 
equal the fifth part of the misery which 
I suffered during the ten days that I was 
a prisoner on that terrible island. 
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“First came a tremendous quantity of 
immigrants—five hundred, one thou- 
sand—I do not know how many. I was 
marched with them down a narrow 
bridge and through a passageway with 
many turns—to left, to right, intermi- 
nable—and at every turn a guard. Ah, 
no, I assure you, one who enters that 
building will not escape easily. At last 
we reached a large room with shelves 
on the walls and through the center. 
You know the racks on which .we cure 
the tobacco in Cuba, Sefior? Yes? © 
Good. Like that were they. 

“We were about two hundred in that 
room, and the shelves, one above an- 
other from floor to ceiling, were our 
beds. The immigrants were in the great- 
er part Russian Jews, with long un- 
washed hair and beards. They wore 
high boots, and, in that heat, long over- 
coats which almost reached the ground. 
My God! the atmosphere in that room, 
the heat, the odor. And at night! The 
first two nights I did not sleep, and 
never very much. The board above is 
so close to the one on which you are ly- 
ing that you must lie on the back. Then 
if you wish to lie on the face, it is neces- 
sary to get out in order-to turn over. 

“T believe the majority of those peo- 
ple never had bathed since the day they 
were born. Even had they wanted to, 
they could not have done so thete. Se- 
for, I was ten days packed in among that 
herd of people without a bath, without 
the ability to change one article of cloth- 
ing. At last my shirt arrived at such a 
point of filth that, in sheer disgust, I tore 
it off and threw it away, and was with- 
out a shirt from that time on. 

“And you think that I have not pro- 
tested, have not made efforts? I wrote 
letter after letter, with a pencil, on the 
scraps of paper that I could get, and 
sent them to everybody whom I thought 
might aid me, from President Roosevelt 
to the inspector of the island. Misunder- 
standing? How can my imprisonment 
have been due to such a thing? The in- 
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spector himself came and said to me: 
‘We understand all that. We compre- 
hend that you are not an immigrant, 
that you are in this country to attend 
school, and that there is nothing wrong 
with you. But your brother is under in- 
spection, and as he is only eleven years 
old, you must stay until his case is dis- 
posed of.’ 

“ ‘But, Sefior,’ J said, ‘do not keep me 
in this terrible place. I have money. I 
will pay anything you like, only give me 
decent accommodations, where one can 
wash and eat and sleep and be like a 
civilized man.’ 

““*No. We have no other accommoda- 
tions. I understand that it is not what 
you should have, but it is the best we 
can do.’ 

“ ‘Then, in the name of God, send us 
away. Send us back to Cuba, send us 
anywhere, but do not keep us longer in 
this place.’ 

“*No,’ he replied, ‘I have no author- 
ity to do that. You will have to wait.’ 

“And he, like the others, went out. 

“TI wrote the Cuban consul. He re- 
plied that he could do nothing. Cuba is 
not a powerful country. I wished to tel- 
egraph my father, and offered a ten-dol- 
lar bill as payment. The telegraph clerk 
said ‘We can not receive this. You must 
give the exact change.’ 

“ «But, man,’ I said, ‘I am a prisoner 
here. Where am / to get change? From 
the walls—the ceiling? Send out and 
change the bill.’ 

““ ‘No,’ he said, ‘we have no authority 
to do that, nor any one to send.’ 

“Then keep the ten dollars, only send 
the telegram.’ 

“No, we can not do that either. We 
must have the exact amount.’ 

“And I did not telegraph my father. 

“The days passed. I fell into a state 
of despair. My senses were benumbed. 
If one spoke to me, I only half heard, as 
though he were a long way off. I heard 
that two of my companions had been ad- 
mitted, and two sent back to Cuba. In 
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the room with me, among the two hun- 
dred immigrants, there was none who 
spoke either Spanish or English. 

“Then one day I was called before 
the inspector and told that my brother 
was to be returned to Cuba, and that I 
must go with him. The government of 
the United States, he said, would pay 
my return passage third-class. I re- 
plied: 

““Convey to the government of the 
United States my profound thanks, and 
tell them that I do not travel third-class, 
and that I have money with which to 
pay my own first-class passage.’ 

“Very well,’ he said. 

“So we were sent aboard the Merida, 
and with us came four guards. We were 
given a cabin, and the four guards re- 
mained with us in the cabin until the 
last whistle as the boat sailed. My lug- 
gage is still in the hotel in New York. 
I sent for it, but it did not come. But, 
thank God! I was able to get a bath and 
a change of clothing, and leave behind 
me that pestilential odor of Ellis Island. 

“But not the memory! Ah, I assure 
you that however many years I may 
live, wherever I may go, the name Ellis 
Island, even the name New York, will 
bring me visions too distinct of that hor- 
rible experience. 

“And to what end, Sefior? Tell me, 
to what end? You see my brother. If he 
has anything wrong with the eyes, it is 
not apparent to him or to me. But if it 
be so? Let him be returned to Cuba in 
a way decent and worthy a country 
which pretends to civilization. 

“Why detain me? My brother can 
travel alone. Me they did not permit in 
the hospital. Did it benefit him, or any 
one, that I be obliged to miss the open- 
ing of my school, shut up for ten days, 
and made to suffer as though I were 
some vile criminal? And if you are go- 
ing to detain people in this way, in the 
name of God, with your millions and 
billions of expenditure, provide a place 
in which to detain them. 
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“This seems a tale of Weyler, or Rus- 
sia, or the Spanish inquisition. Pues, no, 
Sefior; it is what occurred in the first 
city of the United States of North Amer- 
ica in the month of September, 1906. In 
Havana we do not make many preten- 
sions, but if such a thing occurred there, 
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I should be ashamed to own Cuba as my 
country. 

“My opinion of New York? It is a 
most entrancing city, distinguished espe- 
cially for its hospitality. I shall always 
have the most pleasant recollections 
of it!” 





AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


By S. H. KEMPER 


With fierce and fervent mysteries 
The East would lure and snare his soul ; 
Her lawless whisper stirs him not, 
One vision keeps him safe and whole. 
It comes to touch with wistfulness 
At times his keen, unflinching face ; 
In jeweled nights, at white-hot noon, 
It visits him a moment’s space. 


Instead of palms and crowded quays, 
Shipping and forts and sea of jade, 
He sees his home town’s quiet street, 
Cool with its rustling summer shade: 
The modest homes, the church, the stores, 
The small newspaper’s office bare ; 
The teams beside the dripping trough, 
The court-house in the dusty square. 


SUNSET HILL 


By SARA H. BIRCHALL 


Oh, Youth has gone across the hill 
To find the evening star, 

Along the windy pasture lands 
Where the late asters are. 


He said an hour’s light good-by, 
And promised merrily 

That he’d come back o’er Sunset Hill 
To dwell again with me. 


He stood a moment on the crest 
To flute a lilting strain— 

Ah, Youth has gone to Fairyland, 
When will he come again? 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF WILDERS 


By CHARLES GARVICE 


Author of ““The Saving of Blossop,” etc. 


E often speak of Laurence Wil- 

ders at the Scribblers’, and al- 
ways with bated breath; for famous as 
the great novelist was to the public, he 
seemed still a greater to us fellow liter- 
ary men who could gauge his work more 
truly and regard it more sympathetic- 
ally than the general reader could do. 
Even Blossop lowers his voice when he 
refers to the dead master. Only one man 
amongst us, and he is not usually silent, 
has been in the habit of listening with- 
out remark; and yet Gorham and Wil- 
ders were intimate friends. 

But the other evening, after we had 
been speaking of Wilders’ last book, of 
the many qualities which had endeared 
him to us, of his fierce outbursts of pas- 
sion, his impulsive generosity and his 
almost womanly tenderness of heart, Gor- 
ham, gazing at as much of the fire as 
Blossop permitted to be seen, said slowly 
and gravely, rather as if he were com- 
muning with himself than addressing us: 

‘Poor Wilders has been dead nearly 
twelve months; I wonder whether the 
time has come for me to unseal my 
lips?” 

We said, with ill-concealed emphasis 
and eagerness, that it certainly had; and 
Gorham went on, still more gravely: 

“As you all know, I was Wilders’ 
most intimate friend. You were speak- 
ing just now, Millan, of the extraor- 
dinary change which took place in him 
some years ago, of the cessation of those 
outbursts of passion which used to 
transform the gentlest of men into—” 

“A frenzied lunatic,” said Millan. 
“Why, yes; don’t you remember how he 
used to rush in here waving a magazine 
containing one of his stories and, strik- 
ing the thing furiously with his clenched 
fist, inveigh against the artist? I recol- 


lect on one occasion he actually tore the 
illustrations from a book of his, and, 
flinging them on the floor, danced upon 
them, yelling, ‘Look at this! I have de- 
scribed this man as a gentleman; ob- 
serve the bounder this “artist’”” has made 
of him! This is my heroine—heroine! 
Tall, slim, graceful, beautiful. I have 
taken pages to describe the girl. Look 
at this—this hideous housemaid with 
her nose out of drawing, and her figure 
like a sack tied round the middle. This, 
if you please, is the illustration of a 
scene at a lunch party; of course the 
“artist” has put the men in evening 
dress. And this is a boat. A boat! The 
wretch has made the man rowing it stern 
first. The animal in this picture is in- 
tended for a horse. I know it is, because 
the line underneath says: “He bent 
from his horse.’’’ ” 

Gorham nodded. “Yes, poor Wilders 
suffered a great deal from the artist in 
his early and struggling days. Of course 
they did not give him the best men. But 
when the drawing was good, how de- 
lighted, how grateful he was! And now 
we come to speak of the change in him. 
Later on, at a certain period of his life, 
you will remember, that however bad 
the plate may have been, he never raged, 
never uttered even a word of complaint. 
The change was an enigma to all of us. 
It shall be an enigma no longer; I can 
explain it. The night before he died I 
was sitting beside his bed. He knew that 
death was near, but he was quite placid, 
and even cheerful, and his face wore a 
look of absolute content. It was a moon- 
light night; he lay on his side looking 
through the window—he had asked me 
to put up the blind—on the pretty little 
garden at the back of that quaint old- 
fashioned house of his at Leatherhead. 
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Drawing by Will Grefé Copyright, 1907, The Bobbs- Merrill Company 





“POOR WILDERS HAS BEEN DEAD NEARLY TWELVE MONTHS” 
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“*Vou are all right?—there is noth- 
ing I can do for you old man?’ I asked. 

““*No,’ he said, ‘nothing; I am going 
out quietly and comfortably with, thank 
Heaven, a mind and a heart at rest. For 
some time past I have known that my 
innings were drawing to a close.’ 

“*Ves,’ I said, ‘we have all noticed at 
the Scribblers’ how—how much calmer 
and more peaceful you have been of 
late.’ 

“He turned his eyes to me and smiled. 
‘Ah, yes,’ he said, in that soft, pleasant 
voice of his, ‘I know what you mean. 
But the knowledge of my coming death 
was not the reason of the change. I have 
often thought I would tell you. I will 
tell you now. You are referring to the 
fuss I used to make over the illustra- 
tions? Yes, yes; of course.’ 

“*You grew resigned?’ I suggested. 

““No, it was not resignation; it was 
action. It began this way: One night 
after I had been storming at the Club at 
one “illustration” for a story of mine in 
the Park Lane Magazine, 1 came home 
here, still fuming, and found the artist 
waiting for me. He had come to ask me 
something about the illustration for the 
next number, of which he had brought 
a sketch. It was a horrible thing, worse 
even than the one that had driven me 
almost mad; but the wretched man was 
quite complacent; and I suppose his 
complacency upset me; for, as he gazed 
at the sketch admiringly, with his head 
on one side, and a conceited smile across 
his stupid face, I caught up the poker 
and struck him on the back of the head. 
He fell without a word or a groan, and, 
after tearing up the sketch and carefully 
burning it, I knelt down and examined 
him. He was quite dead, oh, quite. It 
was a great nuisance, of course, and I 
was very much annoyed; for, I assure 
you, my dear fellow, that I did not in- 
tend to kill him. But the thing was done, 
and, as I hate anything like a fuss—I 
fear that some men you and I know 
would have used this affair as an adver- 
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tisement!—I said nothing about it; but 
later on, when my housekeeper and the 
servants had gone to bed, I dug a grave 
in the garden and buried him.’ 

“Wilders was silent for a moment or 
two, then he continued reflectively, with 
that pensive smile which made his face 
almost womanly in its softness: 

“*T am quite convinced, my dear boy, 
that we literary men don’t take enough 
exercise. For instance, up to that time 
I used to be a bad sleeper; it was not ex- 
actly insomnia, you know, but I was just 
a bad sleeper. That night, after digging 
the grave, I slept like a top. Of course, 
it was the healthy exercise, the good 
smell of the newly-turned earth, the 
work in the fresh air, the pleasant ex- 
citement accompanying the wholesome 
physical exercise. Oh, of course, I am 
not forgetting the pleasant influence of 
an approving conscience. We are all so 
selfish; we so loathe to do good, if the 
doing of it will entail a little trouble. 
But this affair was a lesson to me, a kind 
of inspiration. I think scarcely a week 
passed without my disposing of an art- 
ist. No, I did not again use the poker. 
You know how I detest physical vio- 
lence. A blow is crude, brutal; and, my 
dear Gorham, we must consider the feel- 
ings of even the lowest types of human- 
ity. Think of the shock of a sudden 
blow! No; I used to invite them up to 
chat over their drawings, and give them 
a glass of wine. There is very little taste 
in cyanide, you know; and it works with 
charming celerity. I am glad to think 
that they never, or scarcely ever, en- 
dured a pang. And I always buried 
them myself. You have no idea how 
soon I learned to dig even a full-sized 
grave quickly and neatly. I have often 
thought that, if literature failed me, I 
should apply for a sexton’s place. It is 
a peaceful, wholesome occupation. It is 
the contemplative man’s vocation.’ 

“He was silent for a moment or two, 
then he said: 

“Do you think you could drag the 
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bed a little nearer the window? Thanks; 
thanks! Yes; I am sorry to leave my 
garden. It hasn’t many flowers, for ob- 
vious reasons; but I have grown to love 
it. I have ‘‘got” most of my books there, 
strolling round or sitting in that rustic 
seat under the plane treé in the corner. 
I worked out “Annabel Snow” there.’ 

“ ‘The sweetest, the most pathetic, and 
the most tender of idylls,’ I said. 

“Vou are good to say so, dear fel- 
low,’ he murmured, shyly, his eyes 
growing moist—you know how he used 
to melt at a word of praise from one of 
us?—‘I don’t think it could have been 
written anywhere else. I am glad 
I have mentioned this little matter. I— 
ah, well! I don’t want to talk of exam- 
ple, and the rest of it; but, my dear lad, 
if at any time you should be tempted to 
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turn aside from the performance of an 
obvious duty, just remember the com- 
fort and consolation, the deep and last- 
ing peace, which the discharge of this 
duty of mine has brought to me. 

How exquisitely the moonlight falls on 
the grass-plot. It is a little uneven; I 
could never succeed in laying the sods © 
quite level, quite as they were before. 
Will you give me a drink? Thanks, 
dear Gorham! I think I can go to sleep 
now; our talk has soothed me.’ 

“It was his last sleep, as you know,” 
concluded Gorham, almost inaudibly. 

Blossop turned his face to the fire and 
blew his nose loudly. 

“He was a good man,” he said, in a 
smothered voice; and we nodded assent. 
None of us could speak, and there were 
tears in all our eyes. 


THE MENTORS 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


My table holds a book, well-scored— 

A simple gift my mother gave ; 
Above my couch-head hangs a sword, 

A sword that helped to free the slave. 


My shelves are bare of costly books, 

My walls of works that Art would prize, 
But down upon me ever looks 

One pictured face with constant eyes. 


These give me heart to speak to men 


What truth I know; 


; they cheer Defeat, 


They counsel Doubt : they rule my pen— 
Three mentors, wise and strong and sweet. 


No bitter word I dare to trace, 
No craven thought, no phrase untrue, 
While Book and Sword and your dear face 
Keep watch and ward on all I do. 











THE SOUTH AMERICAN 








SITUATION 


By ALBERT HALE 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
GURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


VIII 


THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ROM Venezuelan Maracaibo on the 
Caribbean to Argentine Bahia 
Blanca on the Atlantic are fifteen sea- 
ports and inland cities of East Andean 
South America. In all of them Germans 
are aggressively and systematically en- 
ergetic. In many of them they are in- 
creasing their annual trade by ten and 
twenty per cent., threatening the dom- 
inance which England has so long held 
in that part of the globe; in some of 
them German influence is equal or su- 
perior to the influence of Great Britain; 
in scarcely two is America—that is, Yan- 
keeland—much more than a negligible 
factor in their growth. Everywhere, 
therefore, I heard, both from non-Teu- 
tonic foreigners and natives, gossip or 
discussion on “The German Peril.” 
This so-called German peril resolves 
itself into two manifestations: one their 


commercial ambition, the other their de- 
sire for territorial possession. The first 
actuates the German people and perhaps 
the German nation, just as it is the main- 
spring to English, to Japanese and to 
American business. Of itself it is a com- 
mendable ambition to see their wares be- 
come popular in foreign markets. We 
hear of the American invasion of Eu- 
rope, but we laugh good-naturedly when 
German or English papers handle the 
subject, because we know that if we sell 
them shoes or typewriters or machinery 
of any kind, it is due to the fact that at 
the time we offer the purchaser a better 
article for the same money he had pre- 
viously paid, or as good an article for 
less. We are amusing or frightening 
ourselves just now with a Japanese peril, 
by which Japan, with government initi- 
ative, threatens to dislodge us from mar- 
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kets in the far East. Japanese, we are 
told, are great imitators; they can pro- 
duce a machine equal to anything we 
make and sell it cheaper than we can; 
they are preparing to grow wheat, and 
thereby to crowd our flour out of the 
mouths of the yellow consumers. The 
Japanese government, so we hear, is on 
the one hand subsidizing steamship lines 
and building railroads to foster her com- 
merce, while she will on the other hand 
raise a tariff wall through which our 
products can not penetrate. The end of 
this movement may leave us robbed 
(sic) of the Philippines. 

All of these perils are but phases of 
commercial strife which we can follow 
through history since Damascus blades 
first made their way to Greece. Venice 
fell by the commercial aggression of her 
rivals; Spain tried for generations to 
keep English commerce from her South 
American colonies; but tariff walls, har- 
bor dues, prohibited ports of exit or 
closed ports of entry were no insur- 
mountable barrier to that nation which 
could offer better goods for less money. 

So it is with the commercial manifes- 
tation of the German peril in Latin 
America; they are acquiring prestige 
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from Mexico to Tierra del Fuego be- 
cause they know how to meet the wants 
and to tickle the vanities of the people 
who have money to spend. In other 
words, they study the markets carefully 
and profoundly, and their government 
does all it can to encourage the efforts of 
German merchants. Let us ignore the 
accusation that Germans, when they at- 
tempt to sell their wares, sometimes re- 
sort to substitution or to false representa- 
tion; I have heard from loyal Americans 
that we ourselves are by no means guilt- 
less of the same tricks ; honest and truth- 
speaking consuls and residents in South 
American ports of entry have told me 
that sometimes, counter to their convic- 
tions, they defend our trade against just 
such accusations, and then warn their 
constituents at home to be more careful 
in the future, and to give closer study to 
the markets and to the habits of the peo- 
ple to whom the goods are to be sold. Let 
us ignore also the question of cost of pro- 
duction. It is only an ultimate factor in 
the question, whether the English or 
German is paid less than the American, 
or whether there are sweat shops and 
child laborers, whether there are favored 
nation treaties or differential tariffs; the 





THE CUSTOMS HOUSE AT RIO GRANDE, THE HEART OF LITTLE GERMANY 


In the State of Rio Grande do Sul there are two hundred and fifty thousand Germans. 


Very recently a ten-million-dollar contract 


for improvements in the harbor of Rio Grande was awarded to one of our own firms, Brazilians preferring to see North American rather 


than German capital invested in their country. 
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home government may solve these prob- 
lems as best it can. The final test is that 
the man who offers better goods for the 
same price or equal goods for a less price 
will get the market. 

Patriotism has little to do with it, 
whether tools, engineering skill or edu- 
cation is to be sold. I wanted to buy a 
padlock in Buenos Aires; on the counter 
of a large hardware store were padlocks 
of American, English and German 
make. For my purpose I easily selected 
two, one American, the other German; 
the American article was offered at fifty 
cents, the German at thirty-five, and I 
bought the German padlock; I needed 
the fifteen cents. The same motives will 
decide the matter ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred; such is human nature. In 
San Jose de Costa Rica, where barbed 
wire is a daily necessity, I have seen 
American wire, brought by tramp steam- 
er from New Orleans to Limon, carried 
by rail one hundred and two miles to the 
merchant, remain unsold because barbed 
wire, equally good for the purpose, made 
in Germany, brought by sailing vessel 
from Hamburg around Cape Horn to 
Punta Arenas on the Pacific and up from 
the coast by ox cart, was sold by a com- 
peting merchant at a lower price. This 
is business, and will always remain so. 
Such competition may arouse a slight 
throb in one’s heart, but in the long run 
the cheaper article takes the money. 
Moreover, the German studies the mar- 
ket in a way scarcely comprehended by 
the American merchant; he offers cred- 
its on long time, feeling sure that his 
money will finally reach him; he packs 
goods just as the dealer likes to have 
them packed and as the government 
rules demand, and he takes into consid- 
eration the long, rough shipment; he 
makes his wares agree with the fashion 
in vogue in the country of consumption, 
suppressing even with a pang his per- 
sonal conviction,that the German style is 
the best on earth; and at every turn the 
German government encourages him. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


Germans have recently started a 
branch bank in Guatemala; they own 
and operate the longest railway in 
Venezuela; and the largest import- 
ing house in Caracas, with branches 
in the chief cities, is German; in 
Argentina it is German mechanical skill 
that has installed the trolley system 
controlled by English capital, and their 
goods, their investments and their trav- 
eling men are two hundredfold more in 
evidence now than twenty years ago. 
They have a large bank in Buenos Aires, 
with branches in Peru; in Uruguay their 
business activity is great, but they have 
not invested much cash in the country; 
in Brazil there is a large German bank, 
with important branches in Sao Paulo 
and elsewhere; many of the commercial 
houses do a banking business, and they 
are alert to use every device that will ad- 
vance the German idea. Their boast is 
that German engineers built a railroad 
abandoned as too difficult by the Eng- 
lish; the German flag is seen in every 
harbor, and the German marine, while 
sailing sometimes beneath the banner of 
Brazil, remains characteristically Ger- 
man in management and ambition. They 
snap up every chance to acquire trade, 
to extend trade, to manufacture trade 
where it did not before exist, and they 
always appear to have every supply for 
any want. 

There is one element in this move- 
ment for the markets of South America 
which is overlooked in some discussions, 
yet one which is of vital significance to 
the Germans in their struggle to increase 
their commerce. We constantly hear the 
cry from our consuls that our goods can 
be sold abroad if we make the effort, and 
statistics show that our trade is increas- 
ing and that certain products of ours are 
acquiring popularity. This is true. We 
read also that our consular service must 
be braced up, and that these government 
officers must take notice of the methods 
followed by German consuls, who make 
themselves true commercial agents, talk- 
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as much of their country’s 
wares as they do of their country’s 
glories. But the American traveler in 
Latin America is apt, in his patriotism 
and zeal to see his own goods sold 
abroad, to forget how big a consumer his 
own country has become. In many cases 
the American producer does not care for 
foreign markets, because it is all he can 
do in times of prosperity to meet the 
home demand, while in lean years he has 
no surplus which he can send abroad, 
unless he makes the mistake, which the 
German never does, of using South 
America as a dumping-ground for sec- 
ond-hand stock. 

I read a few weeks ago the appeal of 
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other articles that are absorbed by our 
internal commerce as fast as we can pro- 
duce them. The great trusts make use of 
foreign markets by selling abroad cheap- 
er than they sell at home, and I have 
seen articles displayed in Rio at a lower 
price than had been quoted not ten miles 
from the factory. Such methods com- 
pete with Germans, undoubtedly, but the 
average American—the man on the 
street—feels his patriotism at a low ebb 
when he must praise the trusts for sell- 
ing in South America at a competing 
price that which they sell at twice this 
price at home. This unwillingly con- 
tributed tax drains patriotism quicker 
than it can be supplied. 


pee is oe 





CLUBHOUSE OF THE SCHUTZENVEREIN, BISMARCK GARDENS, PORTO ALEGRE 


A prosperous city of 100,000 inhabitants, the “ Milwaukee of Little Germany” 


a commercial traveler in South America 
in behalf of the market for Portland 
cement. Brazil, he said, was using many 
million tons of cement, purchased chiefly 
in England, Belgium and Germany. 
“Why,” he wrote, ‘does not the Amer- 
ican snatch from the German some of 
this market and show the Brazilian what 
good stuff we can make?” But the Amer- 
ican cement manufacturer does not care 
for the southern market, because he can 
not keep up with his home orders; many 
factories are months behind the local de- 
mand, and it would be ridiculous to ship 
the stuff five to eight thousand miles 
when it can be sold easily and at a good 
profit at home. This is true of paints, of 
drugs, of locomotives, and of a hundred 


The German seeks these foreign mar- 
kets because his increasing productivity 
demands an outlet. Asa rule, we do not 
yet need these foreign markets, and no 
amount of commercial endeavor will 
stimulate our trade into channels into 
which it will not instinctively flow. 

I am no political economist, but travel 
over thousands of miles in Latin Amer- 
ica has not convinced me that there is 
not a substratum of error in the orator- 
ical aphorism that trade will follow the 
flag. To be sure, the Stars and Stripes 
are seldom seen in the vast commercial 
activity of the harbors of Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, yet a 
steamship line established under our flag 
between these ports and New York 
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would not be a paying investment; nor 
have I seen any proof that it would 
carry down American goods which can 
not already find plenty of accommoda- 
tion in foreign bottoms. But those who 
argue for a ship subsidy for mere trade 
considerations base their patriotism on a 
lower plane, and entirely miss one argu- 
ment which would appeal to the higher 
imagination and sentiment of both North 
and South America alike. To be sure, 
such a line would carry Standard Oil 
down and bring coffee back, but prob- 
ably not one can of oil or one sack of 
coffee more than the number carried to- 
day. Undoubtedly the mails would be 
more quickly and promptly handled, but 
the expedition of the mails is essentially 
not a commercial transaction; it is and 
should be, especially in the present in- 
stance, a matter of education. 

South America needs to be educated 
about this big republic of ours, about 
our accomplishments, our purposes and 
our hopes. If a subsidy can be so ad- 
justed that the favored line is really an 
American line and not the adjunct to a 
Wall Street railroad clique; if the sub- 
sidy can be placed on a sliding scale so 
that profit or loss can be duly appor- 
tioned between government and man- 
agement, the taxpayer need not suffer 
while the stock broker is reaping a ben- 
efit; but the national government is not 
clever in such transactions. If, how- 
ever, we make such another radical de- 
parture from our principle of Jaissez- 
faire, why not go the whole way and 
establish a line between North and 
South America owned, controlled and 
operated by the national government? 
We are building the Panama Canal, we 
have our government agricultural de- 
partment, let us advocate a government 
service to Buenos Aires as a matter of 
education. 

England and Germany pay subsidies 
to their South American steamer lines, 
and education is an implicit if not an ex- 
plicit purpose of these payments. The 
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harbors from Maracaibo to Bahia 
Blanca are familiar every day in the 
year with the flag of the German nation. 
Within the last two years there has run 
between the ports of Brazil and Buenos 
Aires a steamship line called the Cruze- 
iro do Sul, under the Brazilian flag, but 
the boats are built in Germany, the sys- 
tem is German and the officers are 
picked men from the German merchant 
marine masquerading under a transpar- 
ent disguise as Brazilian citizens. Much 
of the capital is Brazilian, the Brazilian 
government pays a subsidy, but the Ger- 
man government undoubtedly stands 
ready in some way to make up any defi- 
cit rather than to lose such an educa- 
tional influence. 

Does any one suppose that all this is 
done merely and solely to foster German 
commerce? There is a feeling some- 
times plainly expressed throughout 
South America that German commerce 
is overdone and that England has only 
temporarily suffered in her bank ac- 
count, but that renewed vigor and more 
up-to-date goods and methods will re- 
store to her her old prestige. German 
commerce, according to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, will take care of itself, 
but there is an ambitious belief in Ger- 
man hearts that the somewhat abused 
axiom that trade follows the flag will 
receive new life if their flag floats on 
American soil. 

This is the second manifestation of 
the German peril in South America, the 
desire to see the imperial Black, White 
and Red not only waving over ships 
that furrow the high seas, but planted 
firmly, securely and deep in earth which 
from that moment will be territorially 
and governmentally German. Of course, 
the German foreign office will deny this, 
but you must remember that Bismarck 
taught a foreign policy which ignored 
the distrust and interrogations of outsid- 
ers, and refused to consider anything 
paramount to the German Empire. 
This policy would take what it pleased, 
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The center of a rich grazing country, reached by river steamer 


irrespective of earlier agreements, if 
thereby a unified German Federation 
should derive permanent benefit. I am 
not concerned with diplomatic promises 
or pretexts, of notes or protocols I know 
nothing, but I do know that the feeling 
all over the Atlantic side of South 
America is that Germany wants to pos- 
sess land in the western hemisphere; 
that if she can not negotiate for it, she 
will steal it; if she can not buy it, she 
hopes to secure it in some other way 
whenever her purpose best suits her. I 
intend no hostility to Germany, since I 
only echo what is a manifest, unmistaka- 
ble fear, that Germany fosters her com- 
merce because she hopes to own land in 
South America under her flag. 
Germany is not ready to acknowledge 
this. We know, however, what she ac- 
complished in China through the death 
of a few martyred missionaries; we 
know what she would have liked to ac- 
complish in Morocco; we know what joy 
there would have been in Berlin if she 
had secured the right to station her sol- 
diers in Venezuela, and how she can not 
cease from troubling herself over a coal- 
ing station in the Caribbean. Germany 
wants land; she has acquired land in 
Africa, in Asia, and as her flag flies un- 
challenged in three continents to the 
east, would it not be still more glorious 
to have the sun shining always upon it? 
If her subjects go with reluctance to 
Africa, but escape with eagerness to the 


United States, a splendid compromise 
would be to have them colonize under 
the old flag in the new world. 

The animus of this fear is not mine; I 
am only a reporter of the fact that every 
step Germany takes in South America 
must be examined if we are to see 
whether this supreme motive does not 
actuate her. Those who were in close 
touch with Caracas will remember the 
enthusiasm over the Cleveland-Olney 
ultimatum in the Guiana boundary af- 
fair. This was a spontaneous expression 
of relief that Europe, which included 
Germany as well as England, was not to 
be allowed to aggrandize itself at the 
expense of America. The same spirit 
was manifested in the recent “Panther 
episode.” In this case a sailor on the 
German cruiser Panther escaped from 
his ship in a Brazilian port and hid him- 
self in a village a slight distance in the 
interior; a squad of marines followed 
him on shore, asserted their authority 
without warrant or permission from the 
Brazilian government, seized him in the 
house of a Brazilian citizen, arrested 
him against the protest of the people 
and carried him a prisoner back to the 
Panther, where he disappeared. Brazil 
protested to Germany at this flagrant 
violation of international law, and it was 
tacitly understood in Brazil that appeal 
was made to the United States for in- 
formation what to do if Germany re- 
fused to apologize or to surrender the 
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prisoner. Germany, however, discov- 
ered that her action had raised a storm 
of protest and had been considered not 
only as a breach of international law and 
courtesy, but also as a direct attempt 
on her part to test the weakness or the 
strength of public opinion in Brazil and 
South America in general. Germany 
apologized for her unwarranted con- 
duct; she stated that the captain of the 
Panther would be reprimanded, but she 
was very sorry to say that meanwhile 
the man had disappeared. Officially the 
matter ended there, but the country was 
aflame with anger. It made no differ- 
ence that Germany disclaimed any in- 
tention of violating national agree- 
ments; asseveration to that effect, 
though accepted as the truth by secre- 
taries of state, did not calm Brazilian 
feeling, which persisted in hostility. 
The officers of the cruiser were cold- 
shouldered and in one place nearly 
mobbed; throughout South America the 
episode aroused sympathy for Brazil 
and adverse criticism for Germany, and 
it is the general conviction that Germany 
played a trick, resorted to a ruse to see 
how far she could go toward setting her 
foot on American soil. 

It is plain why Venezuela and Brazil 
feel aggrieved. The western slope of the 
Andes has, relatively speaking, not 
much land that could be alienated. Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay have been pre- 
empted by English capital, so that Ger- 
many is not wishing to burn her fingers 
in that direction, but in Venezuela and 
Brazil there is land, some of the finest 
land in all the world, land that will sup- 
port millions of human beings. In Ven- 
ezuela Germans have invested practi- 
cally as much as England. There is a 
German colony already there, a German 
railway, yet the Caribbean coast is close 
to the Panama Canal, through which 
will pass the traffic to the Pacific. Ven- 
ezuela would be good territory, but, 
after all, she is not very accessible, and 
she lies too near the United States. Bra- 
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zil, however, has more land—millions of 
acres ready for the emigrant; Brazil 
alone is not yet a formidable adversary, 
and Brazil has already four hundred 
thousand Germans, Teuto-Brazilians, 
who might not resent the “Schwarz- 
Weiss-Roth” above their heads. 

I have reasonably good data for the 
statement that there are at least four hun- 
dred thousand Germans of pure blood 
resident in the states of Paranda, Santa 
Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul, of 
South Brazil. The last two states have 
been dubbed Little Germany. Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, the imperial royal 
German ambassador to Washington, es- 
timates (North American Review, May, 
1906) only two hundred thousand. 
Technically he may be correct; the Ger- 
man emigration office may be able to 
prove that only so many have left Ger- 
many to settle in Brazil; but then the 
German Foreign office would seem to 
overlook the fact that the German is 
prolific. This being true, it is natural to 
assume that two hundred thousand emi- 
grants have become four hundred thou- 
sand settlers by this time. Be that as it 
may, I would take the word of those 
who have for years been on the spot in 
South Brazil rather than the statistics of 
the German bureau. To me it seems un- 
fortunate that the ambassador is per- 
mitted by his government to step so out- 
side of the usual function of his office. 
Baron von Sternberg shows plainly 
enough that he has not been to Little 
Germany, that he personally knows 
nothing about that country, and that his 
utterance is inspired from Berlin. 

I am obliged to make a personal mat- 
ter of this, because in the North Amer- 
ican Review he uses language which 
discredits any traveler like myself and 
violates tradition over all of South 
America. He says “intelligent and well- 
informed persons are aware of the 
absurdity of these calumnies,” refer- 
ring to the belief held by some people in 
the United States and by many in South 
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America that Germany meditates terri- 
torial possession. This belief is general 
enough to be a topic of conversation at 
many dinner tables from Caracas to 
Buenos Aires. Any intelligent Yankee 
or Englishman or South American will 
tell of Argentina’s vivid fears that Eng- 
land years ago was going to absorb her, 
and that it was part of the plan that 
England should shut her eyes while 
Germany absorbed South Brazil. No 
one there believes the repeated German 
assertion that such fear has no founda- 
tion. Many disinterested or even inter- 
ested students will acknowledge that the 
German flag would long ago have 
floated over Rio Grande had not the 
United States (and England) stood in 
the way. German savants, professors, 
doctrinaires or officers of state may write 
volumes to annihilate the Monroe Doc- 
trine, yet it is an accepted force in South 
America to-day ; they may explain Ger- 
many’s policy up to the point of peace- 
able control, but only because of the 
Monroe Doctrine do they hesitate to ad- 
vise Germany to seize Rio Grande. Re- 
move the United States from the map 
of world powers, and the belief through- 
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out South America is that Germany 
would within six months attempt to fly 
her flag over territory snatched from 
Brazil. 

This is the German peril, nothing 
more or less. Baron von Sternberg goes 
on to prove that there no longer exists 
a German invasion of South America; 
and that the settlers (colonists) ‘have 
attained a high degree of prosperity, 
founding scores of thriving colonies— 
their achievements recognized as stand- 
ards of perfection.” In this he asserts 
too much, exposing either his own igno- 
rance or the machinery of the Foreign 
office. The Teuto-Brazilians in Rio 
Grande ‘and Santa Catarina are, on the 
contrary, stupid, indolent and unpro- 
gressive, a burden on Brazil; and one of 
her problems is what to do with them— 
how to raise them out of their sloth. 
Brazil has difficulty as it is to educate 
those of her own blood, but this difficulty 
is complicated in South Brazil by the 
needs of these thousands of an alien race 
herding apart from the Luso-Brazilians. 
Between these Germans in South Brazil 
who have not done “infinite service in 
elevating the standard of civilization,” 
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A STREET IN NUOVO HAMBURGO 
Where the first German colony in South America was founded (1825) 
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who are by no means in a “thriving con- 
dition,’ and the voluntary immigrants 
into the United States there is no com- 
parison except by contrast. Let any one 
acquainted with German settlements in 
Wisconsin or Pennsylvania journey 
through Rio Grande and Santa Catarina 
and he will wonder if it be possible that 
these people have the same blood in their 
bodies. It is true that colonists are no 
longer flocking to Brazil, and it is prob- 
ably true that the German government 
is discouraging migration thither, hop- 
ing to divert home-seekers into the 
colonial bog of South Africa; but this 
does not prove that the ambitions of the 
German Empire are disinterested. To 
say that it is “difficult to find an explana- 
tion for the attitude of a certain portion 
of the foreign press, which in utter dis- 
regard of incontestable statistical and 
historical facts” spreads these calumnies, 
is not only to deny rumors that have 
been current in South America for 
years, but to ignore the existence of cer- 
tain books, pamphlets and maps which 
have been in circulation there and open- 
ly quoted both during the empire and 
since the republic has been in operation. 

Germany, of course, has a right to her 
foreign policy. She can not be denied 
the right to raise her flag wherever she 
may find honest excuse for so doing, but 
she has no right to wish to take land 
from any freeholders who prefer to 
dwell under a flag that they have 
adopted of their own free will. In this 
regard those who discuss the German 
peril lose track altogether of the funda- 
mental principle. The argument is gen- 
erally directed against the German gov- 
ernment, which, from the South Amer- 
ican point of view, would seem to have 
as firm a determination as ever to possess 
a western territory, but the student will 
do better to give greater consideration 
to the spirit developed this side the At- 
lantic. Those who have previously 
treated this topic have inexplicably neg- 
lected the one vital factor in the situa- 
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tion: the fact that the German settler in 
South America has become American, 
and will never again return to a form of 
government which makes him a subject 
and not a citizen. 

The original ideal of Latin America 
was to found republics based upon hu- 
man liberty, where every man was an 
equal with equal opportunity before the 
law, and where the government repre- 
sented the people. Some of these repub- 
lics were so weak and uneducated that 
they forgot the constitution and were 
ruled by a military dictator. One of them, 
Brazil, though now a true federated re- 
public, has thrown off the form of a 
constitutional monarchy. All of them 
stand for democracy and local self-gov- 
ernment and repudiate the principle of 
which Germany is the exemplar—a mili- 
tary bureaucracy and the divine right of 
kings. Those who assert or deny the 
German peril fail to recognize the real 
condition of the German colonists in 
South Brazil. It is baldly true that 
there exists a German imperial propa- 
ganda which tries to maintain un- 
dimmed the devotion to the Vaterland, 
but it is no less true that in the western 
world there is no force upon which Ger- 
many can rely. However stupid, indo- 
lent and unprogressive the Teuto-Bra- 
zilians may be, however thorough may 
have been Germany’s efforts to foster in 
South Brazil a racial loyalty which 
would ultimately pray for annexation at 
the hands of the Fatherland, this effort 
has failed because Brazil is thoroughly 
American, with all that the name sug- 
gests, and only an unexpected reaction 
can alienate the colonists from their 
allegiance to their adopted country. I 
have heard a German Brazilian, bred at 
a German university, declare that he 
wanted none of the old world policies in 
his country. I know of an occasion 
when the toast ‘““America for the Amer- 
icans” roused the Germans into wild en- 
thusiasm. I know of another when the 
Germans showed their disapproval be- 
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cause the Kaiser was toasted before the 
President. On the other hand, an at- 
tempt on the part of some scheming pol- 
iticians to squeeze money out of the 
German colonists by illegal means was 
at once met by the assertion that if the 
republic did not give the settlers their 
rights, as sanctified by the Brazilian 
monarchy, they would appeal to Ger- 
many to protect them under the flag. 

A Yankee traveler in South America 
is soon told that Germany is continuous- 
ly making attempts to arouse sympathy 
for herself and antipathy to the United 
States; nobody knows whether these at- 
tempts are official or are instigated by 
commercial animosity, but the feeling 
aroused can not be ignored, and prophe- 
cies are common that some day there 
will be a clash between imperialism and 
democracy, between Germany and the 
United States. It is improbable that 
England will ever again wish to seize 
Argentina and Uruguay, unless it be 
temporarily, to collect debts; it is almost 
impossible that she would without pro- 
test permit Germany to assault Brazil, 
and it is without question that in case 
of a clash between the United States and 
Germany, England would be our friend. 
Everywhere I went there was a cordial- 
ity manifested by Englishmen toward 
Americans, and a silent expression of 
understanding that England was willing 
to go with us as far now as she did in 
1823 to preserve the new world inviolate 
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from the old. Englishmen are still firm 
believers in a constitutional monarchy, 
but they have learned that it is not ap- 
plicable to American soil, and that in 
any event the divine right of kings is a 
creed unfit for a western people. 

All this seems gossip, mere feeling, 
but the feeling of the mass sometimes. 
makes history. Excitable persons may 
be found who declare that the time is 
coming when the tension between the 
United States and Germany, over either 
Venezuela or Brazil, will end in war; 
calmer men are willing to believe that 
the rapid interchange of ideas in com- 
merce and education will lead to a saner 
solution of the problem; but no one 
trusts the pronouncements of the Ger- 
man Imperial Foreign Office. Public 
opinion is always in advance of diplo- 
macy; the attitude of the peoples of 
America will guide our action, irrespec- 
tive of what ambassadors may say, but 
we as a nation must think of some things 
in addition to trade in South American 
waters. Germans give excellent wares 
at a moderate price, but they always 
carry with them good samples of im- 
perialistic woof. We may do as well as 
they in spreading before South Amer- 
ican consumers the product of our looms, 
but we should be very careful that we 
always have prepared a strong demo- 
cratic warp, even if suspended from 
gunboats, to sustain the impact of the 
old world shuttle. 
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SING the word in its old and kind- 
ly sense Bonsall was a dapper man, 
being brisk and brave and neat and 
small; he did not, however, “run this 
way and that, superserviceably,” but 
kept quietly at his own affairs until 
called into those of his clients, which he 
facilitated with a real ability and a com- 
plete absence of show. It was, indeed, 
this lack of ostentation and of politic 
advertising that had helped to keep him 
a nonentity when he should have been 
the eminent counselor—this and the in- 
nate and peculiar diffidence of the man. 
Directness and world-knowledge and 
the broadest of comprehension were in 
his eyes, and the twinkle of a rare hu- 
mor, while to their natural brightness of 
expression there had been added, of late 
years, the unnatural keenness of partial 
deafness; he was, besides, singularly 
eager, responsive to so unusual a degree 
that he had, with friends, the manner of 
coming to meet you with outstretched 
soul; but if your response lagged by the 
merest fraction of a second, or grudged 
itself ever so slightly, he skurried to the 
forest of his reserve, as a hare to cover, 
and though you used all manner of de- 
coys or waited the day out for him to 
again show himself, the hour when he 
might have been yours was passed. 

He had the physical fearlessness of 
the little man with the spiritual courage 
of the large soul, but the ineradicable 
diffidence in him made him close at the 
indifferent touch like a sensitive mimosa 
leaf. 

Behind his  well-buttoned, well- 
brushed exterior you could, if your eyes 
were accustomed to varying and some- 
times trying lights, discern a certain 
wishfulness that looked out at odd vari- 
ance with his appearance. He was 


straight and short and martial, with a 
trim Van Dyke beginning to turn gray, 
lips that closed firmly but that yet sug- 
gested smiles and tenderness, and a 
manner always pleasant if sometimes 
weighty. 

Perhaps if the chance had been and 
he could have breathed deeper of life he 
might have been a bigger man; but when 
he was only seventeen his father died, 
leaving him a burden of debts and an 
austere stepmother, and with character- 
istic cheerfulness he had accepted both. 

The tiresome, dogmatic old woman 
might have been his own mother, so un- 
grudgingly did he give of himself for 
her. But when he was almost forty his 
release came at last, and, after a year or 
two of bewildered freedom, he married. 

Mrs. Bonsall suggested a complacent 
Pomona. It was rather a surprise to you 
that she did not sit on sheaves of ripened 
corn, the fruits of the harvest about her. 
If she had worn draperies instead of 
skirts and had carried cornucopias it 
would not have seemed unfitting. The 
exquisite costumes she wore spoke elo- 
quently enough of abundance, however 
—the horns of plenty would have been 
entirely superfluous. 

She was a comfortable and therefore 
almost a contented woman—this, too, 
without the help of creed or philosophy 
or ism; if any of them had been prof- 
fered her she would have motioned them 
away with smiling negation as things 
she had no more need of or taste for 
than the truffled love-birds or the water- 
lily roots of an Oriental banquet. She 
would have told you that she took life 
simply as it came to her, when in reality 
she took is as Bonsall allowed it to come 
to her. 

Bonsall was the strainer through 
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which the beverage of life poured itself 
into the cup, which was Mrs. Bonsall. 
That anything should ever happen the 
strainer and the pleasing clarity of the 
cup be thus destroyed had not occurred 
to any one concerned. 

Years of previous arduous and unre- 
lieved service, together with the con- 
tinued careless usage, however, wore it 
away little by little until the inevitable 
break came. 

Derring, who had known Bonsall all 
his life, dragged him into his office one 
day and told him unmincedly what Bon- 
sall ought to have known for himself, 
or, failing to know, what Mrs. Bonsall 
certainly should have seen, and Bonsall, 
grayer than ever about the eyes, went 
home, walking giddily, to sit in un- 
broken silence through the dinner his 
wife was giving. 

When it was over at last and they 
were alone, she taking roses from the 
great bowl in the middle of the library 
table and arranging them in smaller 
ones for other parts of the house, he 
said, a crackle in the voice increasing 
deafness was wringing of expression: 

“Derring says I’m a sick man, Mary.” 

Mrs. Bonsall lifted a heavy-headed 
rose and held it out by point of stem and 
supported petals, feasting her eyes on it. 

“T should think you’d be the one to 
know about that,” she said absently. 

“It’s my throat.” 

She lifted the rose against the mellow 
background of tapestry, nodding. She 
was a young woman—not more than 
twenty-six—and it had been suggested 
at the time of their marriage that Bon- 
sall was a convenient avenue of escape 
to her from the disaster threatening her 
father’s finances, but she had, neverthe- 
less, made him what appeared to the 
world an ideal wife. 

“You have a cough, I know, though I 
didn’t want to alarm you by mentioning 
it. But Dr. Derring has no right to 
frighten you so. I daresay there is only 
some trifling thing wrong that a half- 
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dozen treatments will set right. Don’t 
think of it—Did you ever see such a 
rose? Isn’t it’ perfect?” 

Bonsall, sagging beside the hearth 
until he seemed about to fold together, 
went on with a dry tongue and beseech- 
ing eyes: 

“No, Derring is right. I feel it. He 
says I’ve got to clear out—to go away, 
and—stay. It’s monstrous, isn’t it?” 

“It is absurd! Does he always have to 
transplant people, I should like to know? 
Can’t he cure them where they are? As 
if you could go away! Go to Capprell. 
He isn’t an alarmist, and I’ve more faith 
in him anyway. And don’t worry. 
There’s no need, I’m sure——Help me 
put the roses out for the night. The 
maids have gone to bed.” 

When they came back from having 
carried out the flowers he took her hands 
in his hot ones. There were contrition 
and apology and entreaty in his eyes, 
but there was decision also. 

“T’ll have to go, Mary. There’s no 
other way. What Derring says is so, I’m 
sure. Somehow I seem to know it now. 
He hasn’t made a mistake. I have one 
chance left—but that isn’t here. We 
must go.” 

Mrs. Bonsall did not go, however, as 
how could she? Can you carry your 
small children and your household 
things about the country in uncertain 
quest? It was not to be thought of. 
When he had found the place he was 
searching for and was sure there were 
to be no future changes, she would, if it 
were at all a suitable place, bring the 
children to him, of course, but until then 
she would stay on with them here, giv- 
ing them her added care, since they 
were to be unhappily deprived of their 
father’s. 

And their father, ailing in body and 
sick in soul, went away alone to find 
health for himself and a living for them. 

The upheaval must have meant a 
good deal for any man, but it meant 
more for poor Bonsall, perhaps, than 
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for most, since he had sunk roots of such 
prodigious length and tenacity. To tear 
him away from the surroundings of a 
lifetime and expect him to flourish was 
like pulling a tendril from the heart of 
some close-knitted cluster and expect- 
ing it to lift itself at once without droop- 
ing. 
The Bonsalls had always lived in Co- 
lumbus, many of them in the old house 
which had descended to Bonsall. Some 
of them had left marks on the times that 
had not yet faded, and they were all 
worthy men and women, while Bonsall’s 
own place in the community was a fixed 
and honorable one. 

Like a child that he had seen grow up 
he knew the town; he knew all the peo- 
ple in it who were worth knowing, and 
their comings and goings and their 
marryings and intermarryings were al- 
ways of the greatest interest to him. As 
some men delight in the woods, walking 
leisurely among the familiar trees, ob- 
serving the growth of this poplar, or that 
oak, or the falling of some big beech 
father, his circle of children about him, 
so Bonsall delighted in the quiet study 
of his neighbor’s family trees, watching 
with pleasure the way this Pennington 
branch shot up, or how a Keith sprout 
had grown, or where the Dennys had 
been grafted on to the stalwart Edging- 
tons,. conscious all the while that his own 
tree was straight and trim as a fir. 

His pride was never obtrusive, how- 
ever; indeed, you rarely thought of it at 
all, any more than you thought of the 
sterling qualities behind his modest ex- 
terior; for his life was like an unpreten- 
tious house, showing no signs at its 
windows of what is within, yet, enter- 
ing, it takes but a glance about to show 
you what a proud place it is, and how 
stored with treasures. 

The west, however, that big, busy, 
hustling body, has no time to linger at 
a man’s door, nor to cross his threshold; 
it only hails him from without, and hur- 
ries on. 
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In this fashion it hurried on with Bon- 
sall. 

He felt it with all his sensitive soul. 
His own world had come naturally to 
him. To have to compel this new one, 
to hold it up on the highway, as it were, 
gripping its reluctant arms and shaking 
it until it yielded you the recognition - 
you demanded, was unthinkable. 

This was not, however, the great 
trial; for forty years he had lived with- 
out companionship, then for a brief six 
he had known the joys of a home and 
family, and now, because of this thing 
in his throat—this prickly, stealthy thing 
that crept up to his ears and closed their 
doors all- but a narrow slit against the 
world and its sounds, and which, unless 
it could be stopped, would slink upon 
his lungs and choke the life out of them 
—the chasm of separation must yawn 
between his loved ones and himself. 

What if his children should forget 
him? He fought against the thought, 
holding it off as the supreme terror. 

Every evening in his little hotel bed- 
room he wrote long letters home, now to 
his wife, and now to his little two-year- 
old Elizabeth, and now to the boy Rich- 
ard, his chum. His one idea was for re- 
membrance. He took the calendar anni- 
versaries, adding to them the féte days 
of his little family, with others that had 
no reason for existence save those of his 
own yearning heart, so that almost every 
late afternoon you could see him looking 
in at the Sixteenth Street shop windows, 
or turning over the offerings within 
with careful deliberation of choice, for 
in the matter of gifts to them he could 
not be too particular. 

Often on his lonely quests he met 
fathers with small sons pulling them, or 
little women hanging like resisting dolls 
to their hands, or the lift of a young 
voice would reach him, stabbing at him 
until heart and eyes both went a little 
blind. 

But even the desolation of his days 
had its sunshine; there were the weekly 
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letters from his boy, each a ray in itself; 
his wife’s regular missives, sometimes 
long and intimate and tender, some- 
times showing the unaccustomed hurried 
side of her, with now a blot that the 
baby had made, or a tiny smudge that 
was ‘the kiss she sent her dadda, or the 
penciled outline of her little hand as it 
rested for a moment on the privileged 
page; there were the clever things the 
children were always saying and doing, 
reported to him with more or less faith- 
fulness by his wife, and that he laid 
down and rose up with, until they were 
sometimes so old neither they nor she 
would any longer have recognized them, 
but that he never ceased to treasure. 

Over his solitary meals he used to 
smile at them—these gay remembrances 
—as if they were the most delightful of 
companions, as indeed they were; but 
suddenly the thought came to him that 
that at which he had been smiling had 
happened long ago and that they were 
saying something amusing, no doubt, at 
the very moment, and he—he was not 
there to hear. Then the smile would 
fade and he would sit gazing pathetic- 
ally afar off, as if trying to see into their 
world, which should have been his 
world also. 

At the end of the year, without dar- 
ing to dream that it could be possible, he 
seemed to emerge suddenly from a long 
shaded walk through which he had 
merely groped his way, into radiant, un- 
expected sunshine; for his wife wrote 
that she thought they might now try the 
experiment of bringing the children into 
the high elevation, it being the best time 
of the year to make the change. 

For days he busied himself , getting 
ready for them, more eager in his prep- 
arations than any mere bridegroom 
could have been for his bride, for be- 
sides her smile and handclasp and gleam 
of tender eye there would be the ac- 
claiming voices of the children, and 
their precious little projectile bodies 
pitching at him a dozen times a day, and 
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their commands and enthusiasms and 
entreaties. 

His soul was like a man who has lost 
his speech and found it suddenly. He 
climbed to the highest shelf in his mem- 
ory storehouse and took down the 
things which had fallen into disuse; the 
stories the boy liked, the shadow pic- 
tures the baby used to'crow over, a num- 
ber of bear and lion and chipmunk 
stunts, and a Chinese song about a man- 
darin—he actually caught himself hum- 
ming the absurd things in street cars 
and lobbies. He took a pretty furnished 
house with its face to the mountains—it 
was not just the place he would have 
selected if he had been unrestricted in 
choice, but it was sunny and high and 
snug, and it was to be port to him after 
gray and stormy seas. 

They came in April, and it should 
have been fine and balmy, as the whole 
winter before it had been, and as he had 
told them they might expect to find it, 
but it blustered and snowed and the 
wind blared down from the mountains 
until the house shivered and shook as at 
a January touch. 

It was a bad beginning for their 


-splendid new happiness, but the furnace 


worked well, and nobody took cold, and 
they seemed to mind it less than they 
might, although his wife was constantly 
suggesting that it was mot an Ohio 
spring. 

When his anxieties on the subject of 
the weather were allayed, and the 
spring had come most joyously, he had 
time to realize that the chasm of separa- 
tion is oftentimes a very difficult one to 
bridge; the baby, a chubby little lady 
with ravishing eyes and his own re- 
serve, neither knew nor wished to know 
him; the boy talked of the friends he 
had left and seemed to remember no far- 
ther back than the good times they had 
had together; while his wife, he saw al- 
most from the first, had insensibly 
slipped quite. away from him; in only 
the single instance of the children were 
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their interests one—even their friends 
were no longer in common, she having 
gone back, naturally, perhaps, to her 
own, who were younger and less sedate 
than his; so that, instead of bringing him 
the intimate word of them that he de- 
sired, she really knew almost as little of 
them as he, while for those things which 
had gone toward making his daily 
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increasing disappointment as well as to 
soften his own. 

To have them here with him, the 
thing in his throat at bay, had seemed 
to him the attainment of his Ultimate 
Isles. He had dreamed of it, worked for 
it, lived for it. But now he saw that they . 
were still far away, those islands of his 
heart’s great longing, over other seas of 





EVERY EVENING IN HIS LITTLE HOTEL BEDROOM 
HE WROTE LONG LETTERS HOME 


round she could not be expected to show 
any great interest; boarding-houses and 
hotel lobbies and men’s clubs and a high, 
dingy little law office are not subjects 
of engrossing interest to women. 

She was very sweet and gracious in 
the first days following their arrival, 
however, but Bonsall understood per- 
fectly that she was trying to hide her 


loneliness and estrangement and wait- 
ing. 

But he never for a moment despaired 
of reaching them; when his practice was 
firmly established, when there was no 
longer need to talk of economy and de- 
nial, when he had made friends for 
them, when the children were older and 
could the more easily form new ties, 
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when life was kindlier and things were 
settled, then they would enter into their 
serene and unchanging happiness. 

So when his wife began to talk of the 
handicap they were to him just at a time 
when he needed to be free of financial 
embarrassments, and the exacting de- 
mands of domesticity, suggesting that 
she take the children and go back to her 
father’s until he should be quite firmly 
on his feet again, urging the advantage 
of the plan to him, and to the children 
in becoming residents of their grand- 
father’s household—the threatened dis- 
aster not having overtaken it—and 
speaking with affecting solicitude of her 
parents in their old age and loneliness, 
he let her have her way, as he had 
known from the beginning he would do 
—to compel happiness is more unthink- 
able than to force recognition. 

After they had gone, however, he 
fought his fight less courageously, be- 
cause of that which now gripped his 
heart. In his disappointment and weari- 
ness the struggle seemed an unfair one 
at best, the odds all against him—what 
country sent out its men so unequally 
equipped: one with a rifle, another with 
an arrowhead? 

But he girded himself with what 
strength there was in him, holding to 
Hope’s raveled garment with tenacious 
fingers. 

No one, to do Mrs. Bonsall justice, 
would have been more surprised than 
she to understand the complete deso- 
lateness of his life. The simple rule in 
her father’s house had been to eat what 
was served you, if it suited you; if it 
didn’t, to send it back—if Mr. Bonsall 
was not satisfied with the condition of 
affairs, she argued as the years went by, 
he would say so. He said nothing what- 
ever, however, and as her mother was 
always declaring that she could not do 
without her, and her father urging her 
to stay away and “give Bonsall a 
chance,” she stayed, the lofty south-fac- 
ing rooms of her girlhood at her dis- 
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posal, a clever deft-fingered maid for 
her own service and one for the chil- 
dren, a pair of docked grays to draw her 
about, and no bills nor petty household 
details to bother about. 

It was a quiet, comfortable existence 
without event or much interest, and at 
any expression of wonderment or sym- 
pathy, she would throw out her pretty 
white hands, and, sighing softly, declare 
that it was very, very hard to be sep- 
arated from one’s husband, but what 
could you do? You. couldn’t overlook 
your children’s good nor neglect your 
duty to your parents. 

When Bonsall had been gone five 
years she came home one morning from 
a shopping expedition on which she had 
set out with her mother, but from which 
she returned alone because of a head- 
ache. She left the carriage for her 
mother, and, coming home by the tram, 
entered the house by the nearest way, 
which was a side entrance, going into 
the sun parlor to wait for the postman 
whom she had seen in the block. 

It was a June morning, and the room 
was half darkened to keep out the light 
that sprinkled across the porch through 
the Hawaiian blinds at the big windows. 

Sinking into a straight chair by the 
table she put her head down in her 
hands, pressing the aching temples. Un- 
used to even this slight physical distress, 
it made her irritable, and her annoyance 
increased as she became aware of voices 
on the porch. Opening her eyes and ac- 
customing them to the light, she saw 
through the slits of the blinds the backs 
of two women who sat there near the 
window, waiting, no doubt, for her 
mother or herself. 

She was really too miserable to see 
them, she told herself, recognizing in the 
profile of one an elderly friend of her 
husband’s for whom she had never 
greatly cared. The other woman was 
speaking, and her voice was strange to 
her—a crisp, brisk voice with crinkles of 
humor in it. It rather soothed her than 























SINKING INTO A CHAIR BY THE TABLE SHE PUT HER HEAD DOWN IN HER HANDS 


otherwise, and she continued to sit there, 
half-conscious only of what they were 
saying. She could see that the stranger 
was a small, robin-plump woman, perch- 
ing bird-wise on the edge of her chair 
and fluttering a good deal as she talked. 
Once when she turned she caught a 
glimpse, between masses of graying 
hair, of a little face that made her think 
of a shaft of pointed light between shad- 
ows. Then she shut her eyes again, for 
the mottle of green and gold out there 
made her eyeballs throb. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t home,” the little 
woman was saying. “We have only 
pitched our tents there until Harry has 
orders to move on again. But they may 
not come for years, you know. Imagine 


our surprise to find him there! We've 
been wanderers so long we hadn't 
heard.” 

“Oh, yes; he must have been there 
quite four years now.” 

“Five. A lifetime of homelessness 
crowded into them! Can you under- 
stand it? Do you know how to explain 
it?” 

“T think so,” her companion, Bonsall’s 
friend, answered quietly, with a glance 
about. “You know the kind of friend- 
ship he inspires—the quiet, certain, 
placid friendship, without enthusiasm or 
particular fervor. Well, I think it must 
be so with the love he awakens; there 
would scarcely be any passion in it, nor 
compelling strength and force or ardor; 
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it would be only serene and fixed and 
quiet, as he himself is all these things, 
and so—” 

“But he is so much more! He is fine 
and brave and splendid.” 

“But he is also little and trim, and it 
isn’t the little trim men who awaken the 
big emotions, you know, until we have 
known them long enough or well enough 
to discuver in them a bigness that is not 
of the body. Do you see? I’m sure I 
don’t know why it should be so, but I 
think it always is. And she doesn’t know 
him. She has lived all this time on the 
outside of him. She hasn’t taken the 
trouble to go in. She always does the 
thing which requires the least effort. I 
never see her that I don’t think of a 
placid tourist I once saw sitting half 
dozing on the steps of a splendid muse- 
um, all those wonderful things just in- 
side, and she content to sit there blink- 
ing up at the commonplace exterior. 

The gray suede hands of the younger 
woman sprang apart in a gesture of vast 
impatience and scorn. 

“Don’t misunderstand,” the kind but 
shrewd old voice went on; “she isn’t 
dull; she is only drowsy. Life hasn’t 
wakened her emotionally yet. Some day, 
perhaps—” 

“But the crisis has already come!” 

“Ah, but it was the wrong kind. If it 
had been one of collapse, of utter pros- 
tration, of tragedy and suffering, she 
would have been aroused. But—but 
merely a cough and increasing deaf- 
ness—” 

“Oh, it was cruel!” 

“She didn’t mean it to be. There is 
no deliberate cruelty in her, I am sure.” 

“But it isn’t the deliberate cruelty that 
cuts you to the soul. Deliberate cruelty 
never goes deeper than the skin. It’s the 
other kind—” 

“Yes, I know. But she really felt, and 
continues to feel, no doubt, that by stay- 
ing on here she relieves him of the bur- 
den of a household and leaves him 
free—” 
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“Free,” the other woman cut in hotly. 
“‘A sick, homeless man, free!” 

“My dear, what can a woman who has 
never been either sick or homeless know 
about it? What can any woman know of 
a man’s homelessness? She makes a 
home for herself out of a trunk and a 
frill and a half-dozen pictures, while he, 
given a Bradley house and all that goes 
with it, can’t do it, not for the desolate 
soul of him.” 

Across the foot of the sloping grounds 
Bonsall’s little daughter blew like a big 
fluffy flower, her brother in gay pursuit. 
Inside the sun parlor Bonsall’s wife 
leaned across the table toward the voices 
without, the pain of a mere headache 
forgotten in the blow her complacent 
sense of duty and devotion had been 
dealt. 

“One of my chief pleasures, when I 
go back, will be in doing things for 
him,” the robin-woman chirped loyally. 
“I’m going to ease the way for him if I 
can, though, as Harry says, it’s little 
enough an outsider can do.” 

“To have anything done will be un- 
usual. He had always done for others, 
first for that awful old woman, his step- 
mother, and then for them.” 

“IT know. It makes my heart ache to 
think of it. Well, at least I may have 
him at my table, and set him a chair be- 
side my hearth, and contrive to make 
our friends his friends. Why, it’s only a 
helping hand he needs, and he shall 
have it if we can give it to him. And— 
and almost more than everything else we 
can do for him, we can talk to him. The 
pathos of those groping ears would 
wring your heart-strings—the poor, 
eager ears that catch so little, and that 
hunger for so much, for all, all—the 
ears that so few people have time for 
and that some people habitually avoid.” 


‘The crinkles were gone from the voice 


now—it flung out stiff and stinging. 
“Oh, if he didn’t need her, heart and 
soul and stomach—you don’t know what 
those western boarding-houses are !—the 
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call of those half-shut ears ought to 
reach her.” 

“Hush! There is the carriage.”’ 

Mary Bonsall arose in the darkened 
room, groping for the door, the lowered 
voice flowing after her. 

“But to rob him of the youth of his 
children—a thing she cari never restore, 
a loss she can never compensate him for 
—that is—” 

The quick, soft closing of the door 
shut out the rest. 

Drawing her blinds tight Mrs. Bon- 
sall lay on her couch looking up at the 
empire wreaths in the ceiling till they 
became giddy little whirligigs of blue 
and gold, then she rang her bell impa- 
tiently and took a headache tablet. 

“Tt’s unfair! It is most unjust!” she 
cried vehemently when the maid had 
gone. “It’s easy enough to talk moving- 
ly of what you don’t know anything 
about. If George were unhappy and dis- 
satisfied he would say so. All he has to 

‘do to have affairs changed is merely to 
suggest that he wants them changed.” 

She loosened her collar and turned 
her head fretfully upon the pillow. It 
was not, however, the pain of the tem- 
ples and the aching eyeballs that flushed 
her cheek, but the assailing thought that 
he had never said the word that brought 
him happiness, nor complained at the 
things he had not desired. 

A passion of protest at his passivity 
swept her. What could you expect of 
life—that it should come salaaming at 
your door like a canvasser with bulging 
packs? 

She lifted herself on her elbow to ad- 
just the blind and her glance fell upon 
the children at play, and a sudden real- 
ization of how she had cheated her hus- 
band swept her. They were not babies 
now; they were children—her heart had 
grudged each day that passed the baby- 
hood it had taken away with it, yet he 
had had to content himself with the 
thought of sharing their future, their 
maturity, their independence. A pang 
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of jealous pain filled her at the thought 
of what it would have meant to her to 
have been thus deprived of them in their 
baby helplessness; yet, she had always 
known and admitted, maternity was not 
the dominant note in her. 

Was there any dominant note? she 
asked herself suddenly, the breeze float- 
ing the gauzy white curtain above her 
eyes like a cloud through which the em- 
pire wreaths seemed dancing moons. 
Did she give forth any theme whatever ? 
Was there even a faintly defined melody 
about her life, or was it not rather like 
an organ itself, the lid lifted, the sun- 
shine over it, but no one there to play 
upon it, bringing out what music there 
might be in it? 

It was not, she admitted, that the mel- 
ody had been silenced by disappointment 
or sorrow or pain, for she had known 
none of these things. If, lately, the days 
had been rather long and dull it was, she 
had told herself uncomplainingly, be- 
cause of the very quiet life she had led, 
her husband away and her children de- 
manding her time and care; but as for 
disappointment—no, she had not felt it. 
Life had given her what she wanted, or 
what she thought she wanted, but she 
asked herself, as she lay there, had she 
wanted too little, lifting a child’s toy cup 
to be filled by it? 

She sat up, pushing back her heavy, 
moist hair. Had she really drowsed not 
merely on the steps of the museum, as 
they had suggested, but on the steps of 
the temple of life itself? And if, through 
all these years, she had dreamed there, 
would she ever waken? Or was she wak- 
ing now, as a child that sleeps undis- 
turbedly through the din of heavy rum- 
bling things that go by, to waken at the 
light sound of a passing voice? 

These women who seemed to know her 
husband better than she, had they gone 
in where she had not? They called him 
fine and brave and splendid, while she 
thought him only kind and gentle and 
good—oh, very, very good, and acqui- 
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escent. Had he shown them what he 
had néver shown her, swept aside cur- 
tains that still hung in veiling folds for 
her, flashed on lights of illumination for 
them where for her there had been only 
frugal darkness? 

The suggestion shamed her; his doors 
waited only to open at her touch—if they 
remained closed it was because she had 
not taken the trouble to lift the knocker 
or to press upon the yielding panel. 

The pulses pounded in her temples 
and her cheeks burned. She felt shamed, 
she who had been accustomed to think 
with such complacency of herself and all 
that she did. The situation was unbear- 
able. She could not allow herself to re- 
main in this miserably selfish light. She 
would go to him—she would. The reso- 
lution, offspring of her vanity and her 
quickened wifely affection, wavered be- 
fore it was fully formed, as she recalled 
the dreary experiment of trying to live 
in the west. She had never forgotten 
the actual profundity of her relief to es- 
cape them all, the adjustments and the 
denials and the accomplishments. And 
now all her disinclination toward effort, 
her passionate protest against the com- 
monplace, her distaste for change arose 
in revolt at the idea of going back to 
them—of recommencing after all these 
years. Oh, was there—was there no 
other way? 

The echo of a dry insistent cough 
seemed to answer her. 

But, oddly, the echo caught at the 
tucked-in strings of her heart as the 
cough itself had never done. She had a 
flashlight sense of her lack of sympathy 
and comprehension, and, staring up- 
ward, she was no longer tantalized by 
the floating wreaths and the darts of 
pain, being narcotized, as it were, all but 
one stinging nerve, by the draught of 
humiliation she drained. 

At the moment her mother, following 
a light tap upon the door, rustled in, 
drawing off her gloves and smoothing a 
stately white pompadour. 
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“Why, you are here! I’m so sorry 
you didn’t see Mrs. Maxwell. She is 
Mrs. Doan’s guest from the west. 
George wanted her to be sure to see you 
and the children while she is in town, 
but she leaves to-morrow. A charming 
little woman. I’m sure you will be glad 
she and her husband have gone there to 
live for a while, as they have wealth and 
friends and influence, and she seems so 
fond of George I don’t think she will 
feel she can do too much for him. They 
were great friends here years ago, the 
Maxwells and George—Mrs. Maxwell 
and he particularly, I believe, and I dare 
say he will be delighted to renew the 
friendship there, for he must get pretty 
lonely sometimes. Poor fellow, he is so 
quiet and so unassuming one wonders he 
makes as many friends as he does.— 
Mrs. Maxwell thought the children 
charming. Is your head bad?—-I must 
get my gown changed before luncheon.” 

Left alone, Mary Bonsall sat up and 
smoothed the frills of her gown with 
trembling fingers. Her lips trembled, 
too, and her cheeks were flushed. What 
right had this woman to meddle in her 
affairs—hers and George’s? What right 
had she to undertake the happiness of 
another woman’s husband? she demand- 
ed hotly. And with brutality of hon- 
esty her heart answered without hesi- 
tancy: the right of any Samaritan. 

But was she going to leave him there 
beside the highway, an object of com- 
passion to all who came by? she asked 
herself in a seizure of shame and contri- 
tion. Was she going to stay on here sip- 
ping tea and driving in the park and 
playing at life while this woman made 
a place for him at her fire and board, 
and slipped an inspiring hand beneath 
his elbow? 

She seemed to front her own shamed 
and quivering self with the question. 

Then suddenly the shame in her gave 
way before somethtng that rose and 
dashed and swept as a wave to its crest; 
something strange and bewildering, and 
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that she realized with astonishment to 
be jealousy, the swift and passionate 
desire to retain undivided all that be- 
longed to her, to serve if service there 
was to be, to minister if ministry were 
needed, to share where she had only 
taken, to give where she had hoarded— 
this was her right, her portion, and no 
one should take it from her! 

Women, she knew, become so many 
things to men: clarion calls and flags of 
truce and wayside inns and shaded for- 
est walks that lead away from the stress 
and fury of the highroad; but why 
should this woman become any of these 
things to him? Why, least of all, be 
hearth? A tear splashed on her hand— 
it was as if her soul had shed it—only 
a man’s wife should be hearth to him. 

She crossed swiftly to her desk and 
began to write. Impulse was foreign to 
her, as unaccustomed and as bewildering 
as the emotions which swept her, but she 
yielded to it as she yielded to them, feel- 
ing herself small and helpless before 
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them, nor wishing, in the glad tingling 
of her pulses, to resist them. 

She wrote rapidly, as she must have 
talked had her husband been there, 
without deliberation or thought or anal- 
ysis. She did not stop to reread what 
she had written—as who ever stops to 
reread what the heart writes? The halt- 
ing of its sentences is inconsequent. It 
is only the language of the other parts 
of us that must go trippingly, on trained 
feet. Then she sealed it, sealing in her- 
self, and her admissions and her con- 
trition and all the longing that was in 
her. 

And as she sealed it she laid her lips 
upon it with a rush of tenderness and 
passion and yielding that his lips had 
never evoked. 

“Are you better?” her mother asked 
from the doorway. 

And Mary Bonsall answered with a 
little laugh of sheer joyousness: “Yes. 
I—I have been asleep, but I am awake 
now. I am wide awake.” 


OPTIMISM 


By N. L. 


I have no faith; but this one fact I find,— 
That love is growing better day by day; 

What we call sin, is what it leaves behind, 
What we call good, attracts it on its way. 


I have no hope; with God’s love in my heart, 
What is a selfish loss to care about? 

If in the world I’ve played my little part, 
Let Him, who lit the candle, put it out. 


I have no fear ; and so ’tis day by day, 

In sunshine, or in storm—in weal, or woe— 
As best I can, I go along Life’s way 

To that Vast Future, where all men must go. 


I have no creed but Love! 


Is there a hell, 


Where some poor tortured thing cries out in pain? 
Then let me take his hand and wish him well, 
And wait until he finds his heaven again. 











IT SEEMED THAT NEITHER WISHED TO BREAK THE SILENCE THAT FOLLOWED 


THE CROSBY CASE AND THE 
CROSBY WOMAN 


By L. C. HOPKINS 


* HO is she, Bob?” asked Mc- 
Guire. 

“Never saw her before; wouldn’t tell 
what she wanted; insisted on seeing you; 
looks like a little damage-suit, or a mis- 
demeanor,” replied the clerk. 

The Major looked at the card again. 
“Crosby,” he said to himself; and then, 
greatly to Bob’s surprise, he added, “I'll 
see her.” 

As the woman took the proffered chair 
and turned its back to the light, Mc- 
Guire’s eyes ran over her from head to 
foot. He took in every detail of her 


dress, figure, face. He noted the skil- 
fully mended rent near the bottom of 
her decent skirt ; he saw the twitch at the 
corner of the mouth. Her eyes were 
dry. She had not slept the night before. 
McGuire saw that, too. 

Bob was wrong. She did not look like 
a little damage-suit or a misdemeanor. 
McGuire saw why Bob had thought so. 
There was a resemblance beyond which 
the eye of the clerk could not go, but 
the Major’s did—far beyond. 

“T am Mrs. Crosby,” said the woman. 

The Major bowed. 
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“I suppose you’ve heard of it—my 
husband— ?” 

McGuire pleaded excusable ignorance. 
He had been very busy—hadn’t read the 
morning paper carefully—had lost track 
of things for a day or two. 

She produced a newspaper slip. Steve 
Rawlins shot through the lungs; now at 
the hospital; not likely to recover. No 
witnesses to the crime, but Jonathan 
Crosby in jail, held ‘‘on suspicion.” 

The Major cleared his throat. ‘Have 
you any recent news of Rawlins’ condi- 
tion ?” 

The woman bit her lip. “I knew that 
was the most important point. He’s des- 
perately wounded.” 

“Give me all the facts you have,” said 
McGuire. 

“A great many years ago my father 
failed in business. He always said that 
Rawlins was the cause of it. We lost 
everything. Then we moved away. Peo- 
ple called it a dishonorable failure. 
Rawlins was responsible for that, too. 
Mr. Crosby knew about it and he was al- 
ways very bitter against Rawlins. After 
we were married, he often said he hoped 
he’d some day have a chance to ‘get 
even’ with him; but I know he never in- 
tended to kill him. He would not have 
killed him! There is some dreadful mis- 
take! The quarrel and the shooting 
afterward are simply a terrible coin- 
cidence!” 

“The quarrel ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, with an effort. 
“They met yesterday afternoon, and 
there was a very serious quarrel. After- 
ward, Mr. Crosby came home.” 

“Then he went out again ?” 

She hesitated. “He did not come in 
the second time until nearly midnight. 
About two o’clock they arrested him.” 

“And searched the house?” the Major 
asked quickly. 

“They found a pistol in the bureau 
drawer, where it is always kept.” 

McGuire leaned forward. “It had 
been fired ?” 


“All the chambers were loaded.” 

“Was it clean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course,” he muttered, “Did they 
find anything else?” 

“They ransacked the house, but found 
nothing.” 

“You are perfectly sure,” insisted the 
Major, “they did not take anything away 
with them, except the pistol ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

McGuire looked out of the window. 
Every instinct told him the man was 
guilty, and that the State could prove it. 

“How much time elapsed between the 
quarrel and the shooting?” he asked, at 
last. 

The woman could not answer for a 
moment, then she said, so low he could 
scarcely hear her, “About two hours.” 

The Major drummed on the desk with 
his fingers. The thought of it! Had 
it been two minutes, he might have 
dragged the man from the gallows to 
the penitentiary. But two hours! He 
could see the fellow on the trap! 

He hated to have to do it—for al- 
though the Major did not practice law 
for charity, he had a tender heart in his 
bosom and he was deeply sorry for this 
poor Crosby woman—but it could not be 
helped. 

“IT can’t take the case, madam,” he 
said. “No one except a lawyer has any 
conception of the weight of responsibil- 
ity and the amount of actual time and 
labor involved in the conduct of a mat- 
ter of this kind. The responsibility alone 
cuts years off the end of a man’s life. I 
couldn’t represent your husband without 
charging you, in justice to my other 
business, a fee larger than you would be 
able to pay.” 

“TI can pay you two hundred dollars,” 
she interrupted. “Our little home is 
mortgaged, but I can sell it and have 
two hundred left, and I’ll give it all to 
you.” 

McGuire smiled. He would have hesi- 
tated at two thousand. And her home 
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sold, and her husband in the peniten- 
tiary, at the very best! 

The Major steeled his heart against 
her. He had already allowed her to take 
up an unconscionable amount of his time. 
But she must go now, he told himself. 
Yet he did not make her go. 

“T want you because you are the best 
criminal lawyer in the state,” she said. 

The Major was silent. He could not 
tell her that was precisely why she 
couldn’t get him. 

“T want you, because you are said to 
be a man who stands at nothing to save 
his clients—political influence, the preju- 
dice or influence of a judge, the perjury 
of a witness, or the purchase of a jury.” 

The Major glanced up quickly. But 
he found nothing in her face but the sim- 
plest earnestness. She was stating only 
the reasons for her need of him in this 
the desperate crisis of her life. 

“My husband has always loved me— 
he has always been good to me.” 

Her eyes met his steadily as she ceased 
speaking. There had been no trace of 
tears during the interview. Hers were 
great eyes—gray eyes—and as he looked 
into them, there suddenly came over the 
Major’s heart a strange tightness. The 
thought of Crosby in the condemned cell 
at the Tower faded from his mind, as 
did also that of Rawlins on his death- 
bed at the hospital. 

The stone seemed to roll away from 
the door of some sepulcher of memory. 
There stood forth that which had long 
been put away and buried, he had 
thought, forever. 

He saw rise before him an old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden, cut into little beds 
bordered with rows on rows of box. 
Those box hedges! When had he 
thought of them before! 

On the inside of the one which marked 
the confines of the garden stood a little 
maid. On the outside was a lad of six- 
teen. The time was sunrise, and the 
grass, the flowers, and the box-hedges 
sparkled with a myriad of dewdrops. 
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The Major saw them sparkling, as he 
drummed with his fingers on his desk 
and looked into the woman’s eyes. 

He saw the boy lean over the hedge of 
box and kiss the little maid. Then he 
saw him walk on down the dusty road, 
stopping at the turn, just before he 
passed out of sight, to wave his hand. 

“For God’s sake, Dave!” said the 
Crosby woman. 

“T thought you were dead, Gabrielle,” 
said McGuire, simply. ‘They told me 
so. When your father—” 

“When my father was accused of em- 
bezzlement,” she said bravely, ‘we 
moved away—as far as we could get.” 

“Yes,” replied McGuire, ‘and there, 
where you had moved—as far away as 
you could get—I was told that you had 
died.” 

“Who told you?” 

McGuire hesitated. “Brownlee,” he 
answered finally. “An old friend of 
mine.” 

“Brownlee?” repeated the woman. “I 
have never known any one named 
Brownlee.” 

It seemed that neither wished to break 
the silence that followed. But there was 
work which had to be done, and done at 
once. 

“You have a servant?” he asked, at 
last. 

“One, a woman, Cynthia Jones.” 

“The detectives have talked to her?” 

Ten.” 

“She has been living with you long? 
She may have heard—conversations ?— 
allusions to Rawlins?” 

Ven," 

The Major thought a moment. 
“Where do her people live? Where is 
she from?” 

“Greenville.” 

“Well, if for any reason she should 
wish to leave you, don’t object. Let her 
go. Another thing,” he pursued; “you 
must search your house from top to bot- 
tom—every nook and cranny in it—you 
must not overlook an inch—” 
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“Ves, I know,” she answered. 

As she rose to go, the Major’s sublim- 
inal mind whispered to him. 

“And by the way, don’t let anybody 
know—not even your husband—that I 
am interested in this case; and tell him 
to say nothing about it to any one—tell 
him not to talk at all, not even to deny 
his guilt.” 

“Not even to deny his guilt?” the 
woman repeated. “How can he keep 
from saying he is not guilty ?” 

“Nevertheless,” returned the Major, 
“he must.” 

“Tt would be such a comfort to him to 
know you are to defend him!” 

The Major’s brow clouded. “There 
are things I must do in preliminary 
work which I can do better if I am not 
known, even to him, as being of counsel 
in the case.”’ 

“As you say,” she answered, as she 
passed out. 


Two minutes after Mrs. Crosby left 
his office, the Major had his life-long 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Giddons, the most 
noted surgeon in the state, on his private 
telephone wire. 

“Ben,” he said, “you know who this 
is?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. 

“Well, I want you to go up to St. 
Mark’s hospital as quick as you can. 
Steve Rawlins is in the private ward 
with a bullet hole through one of his 
lungs. I want him saved, if it’s possible 
for medical or surgical science to do it. 
Don’t let him die, on your life! Get him 
the best room and the best nurse in the 
house and look after him yourself. I’m 
not to be known in it. Understand?” 

“Entirely, my boy,” replied the doc- 
tor. 

That afternoon Cynthia Jones received 
a telegram summoning her to Green- 
ville. She left on the night train. The 
next day she was informed that a gentle- 
man, formerly a resident of Greenville, 
now living in Kentucky, wanted to get 
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a good cook from his old town and was 
willing to pay good wages and transpor- 
tation in addition. She accepted without 
the slightest hesitation. 

The Major knitted his brows when he 
heard that. He did not like it. It was 
unnatural that she should not have hesi- 
tated. Still, the negro is a migratory ani- 
mal, he told himself. It was simply the 
temptation of delicious unknown pas- 
tures. Nevertheless, the thing disturbed 
him, and although Cynthia was at once 
lost to her old home, buried in a far-off 
region of Kentucky, and apparently cut 
off from the rest of the world, the Ma- 
jor’s eye was on her day and night. 


Giddons operated on Rawlins, who 
lived through it. The doctor had told 
McGuire if the man survived the knife 
there was a chance for him. There never 
was a patient at St. Mark’s who had bet- 
ter care than that miserable fellow, and 
he clung to life with a tenacity most ad- 
mirable. He had a day nurse and a 
night nurse; he had the best room in the 
house and the finest cookery the place 
afforded; he had champagne; he had 
everything. At times he was half-con- 
scious, but, so far as could be learned 
through the doctor, there was little dan- 
ger yet of a “dying declaration.” Things 
moved on slowly, with little change for 
better or worse. On the Sunday follow- 
ing the shooting, the Major met Giddons 
at the club. They walked out on the 
veranda. 

“I’m just from the hospital,” re- 
marked the doctor, lighting his cigar. 
“Rawlins is weaker.” McGuire made no 
answer. “If he doesn’t rally within 
twelve hours, he’s a dead man. As a 
matter of fact, he’s little better than a 
dead man now.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” 

“Na” 

Two men approached. 

“Of course, I can’t tell,” said the doc- 
tor in the same tone, “but I have reliable 
information that Thomson’s strength is 
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overestimated and that Austin is going 
to run him a far closer race than any- 
body thinks.” 

The men passed. 

“Tf he dies, what’s the likelihood of 
his regaining consciousness sufficiently 
to make a declaration?’ McGuire asked. 

“It’s highly possible, indeed, if not 
probable.” 

The Major rose to his feet. “Ben,” he 
said, “if the man’s got to die, for God’s 
sake, let him die easy! Don’t let the poor 
fellow suffer! Give him opiates and sed- 
atives enough to keep him quiet until the 
end!” 

The doctor looked at McGuire sharp- 
ly, and the latter met his look long 
enough to say, “I would not ask you to 
do for me anything I should not be will- 
ing to do for you, and I should trust 
you to have a sufficient reason for any- 
thing you might ask of me.” 

They walked to the steps. “It may be 
as well if I don’t see you for a few days,” 
the Major remarked, and as he passed 
into the house Giddons joined a knot of 
men who were talking politics. 

“What do I think of the situation?” 
the Major heard him say; “why I’m for 
Austin, and he’s going to be elected, all 
of you fellows, including my old friend 
McGuire, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

The next day at noon the Major 
showed Mrs. Crosby into the library ad- 
joining his private office. All the after- 
noon she sat there, and all that time Mc- 
Guire sat at work, busy about a dozen 
things, upon which he kept his mind 
with difficulty. Every ring of the tele- 
phone sent a thrill through him. About 
five o’clock, Giddon’s voice came over 
the wire. 

“How is your brother to-day?” he 
asked. 

“He’s feeling much less well,” Mc- 
Guire answered. “Do you want him to 
continue those capsules ?” 

“Ves, I was going to see him this aft- 
ernoon, but I’ve been so busy working 
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with a man down here at the hospital 
who has just died, I won’t have time.” 

“Too bad,” said the Major; ‘did he 
suffer much ?” 

“Not at all. Hasn’t been in any pain 
since Saturday.” 

McGuire walked into the room where 
the Crosby woman was sitting. 

“Rawlins has died without making a 
statement,” he said. 

For the first time her self-command 
gave way. 


“Oh, thank God!” she sobbed. 


The weeks dragged by, and during all 
that time, McGuire had not seen his cli- 
ent. The latter had made no statement 
about his case, not even denying his 
guilt, and neither he nor the public knew 
that the Major had been employed. 

At last the summer drew to a close, 
and the term of the criminal court was 
close at hand. Then, on an afternoon, 
McGuire stopped at the jail for a first 
talk with Crosby. He had not needed 
his assistance thus far; he had not want- 
ed to be hampered by his suggestions, 
his directions, or his theories of how his 
defense should be conducted. Above all, 
the Major did not wish to know from his 
own lips, before the case was ready for 
trial, whether or not he was guilty. 

“Murderers’ Row” was at the top of 
the prison. McGuire walked up the four 
flights of stairs, and in a few minutes the 
turnkey was unlocking the great door 
that led to the corridor from which 
opened the five steel cages. 

“Just lock me in and you can wait at 
this end,” said McGuire. ‘‘When I want 
to go into his cell, I’ll call you.” 

The turnkey assented, locked the door 
behind the Major, and took his stand at 
the end of the corridor. He was bound 
by the rules not to leave the Major alone. 

McGuire had a fancy to see what his 
client was like before the man knew he 
was there, so he walked quietly down the 
corridor past the fourth cell, which he 
had been told was Crosby’s. 
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He was lying on his bunk, reading a 
newspaper. He did not see McGuire. 
The Major passed on, then turned, and 
walked back to the turnkey. The latter 
looked surprised, but let him out without 
a word. The way of the lawyer was none 
of his business. 

They walked down the four flights of 
stairs. As he passed out into the street, 
McGuire removed his hat. The air in 
the jail had been close—almost stifling. 

“Vou!” he said, between his teeth. 
“You!” 


It chanced on the Sunday night which 
preceded the Monday on which the crim- 
inal docket was to be called, that Mc- 
Guire dined with Judge Farlow. 

The Judge was in excellent spirits. 
He was standing for re-election and con- 
sidered the race as good as won. Mc- 
Guire’s political influence had been 
largely responsible for his success in the 
first instance, but he felt his own 
strength now—the strength of the 
friends he had won by his earnest effort 
to make a competent, faithful, honest 
judge, and he believed he was independ- 
ent of the Major. He bore McGuire no 
dislike, but he was a man of more than 
ordinary character and devoutly hoped 
he should be returned to the bench with- 
out wearing any man’s collar. 

After the cigars were lighted, the con- 
versation naturally drifted to politics. 

“How is the Seventeenth District?” 
presently asked McGuire. 

“The Seventeenth is mine, beyond a 
doubt,” returned the Judge briskly, “and 
it makes my election a certainty.” 

The Major flipped the ashes from his 
cigar. “I was born and reared in the 
Seventeenth,” he said meditatively. 
“That’s the greatest part of all the world 
to me. My lifelong friends are there. 


I never go back to the old town that a 
thousand recollections of my ‘boyhood’s 
happy days down on the farm’ do not 
come to me.” 

“It’s a great old settlement,” acqui- 
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esced the Judge, ‘‘and they are one for 
me. I believe I can carry it in the face 
of any opposition.” There was just the 
shadow of a note of defiance in his voice. 

The Major was standing by the man- 
tel-shelf. He tilted his cigar at an angle 
and looked up at the ceiling. “Let me 
see,” he said slowly. “I believe your - 
manager for that section is—Faber.” 

The Judge was a well-trained lawyer. 
Perhaps that was why he showed no evi- 
dence of surprise at that unwelcome 
statement. But he said to himself with 
an oath, “How did you ever learn that?” 

“Faber is one of my most trusted 
friends,” he answered freely. “He is 
one in whom I place implicit confi- 
dence.” 

The Major drew a letter from his 
pocket. ‘‘I know Faber very well myself. 
He is all right. I had a note from him 
to-night. He says he has written you by 
the same mail. I came by the office— 
perhaps yours will be delivered in the 
morning. He says that Woodbury has 
been gaining strength enormously with- 
in the last two weeks, and that he hon- 
estly believes he’ll carry the Seventeenth 
unless I get busy, and that right away. 
He writes to make a personal appeal to 
me to take the thing in hand—knowing 
the relations which have always existed 
between you and me.” 

The Judge’s lips set into a thin 
straight line as he took the note from 
McGuire’s outstretched hand and read 
for himself the unwelcome news. 

“Faber is an old client of mine,” re- 
marked McGuire. “I once got him a 
verdict against a railroad.” Then for 
the first time he looked the Judge in the 
eye. “You can’t win without the vote of 
the Seventeenth, and you know it,” he 
said evenly. 

The Judge made no reply. He knew 
it, well enough. 

“T want to see you elected,” pursued 
McGuire. “You and I have always been 
friends. You’ve made a superb judge. I 
helped you all I could before. I'll do it 
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again gladly. I care nothing for Wood- 
bury. It’s only a question of time with 
me. Time for organization and manipu- 
lation. I can carry the Seventeenth 
against him, but in my opinion it will 
take the hardest kind of work. I’ve got 
one or two cases on hand in which I’m 
deeply interested. If I have good luck, 
I’ll have plenty of time to run down and 
spend a week putting the Seventeenth in 
shape; but if I get a verdict or two 
against me and am bothered to death 
preparing motions for new trials in ad- 
dition to all my other work, I don’t see 
how I am to mix much in_ politics. 
Heighho!” he half-stretched himself. ‘I 
must be going. I need a good night’s 
rest. There’s a busy week ahead for both 
of us!” 

The Judge shook his hand cordially 
as he bade him good night. 

The Major went from Judge Farlow’s 
house to his own rooms. From an inner 
drawer in his study table he drew out a 
list of the jury which had been sum- 
moned for the criminal court. There 
were sixty names on it. They appeared 
alphabetically, and under each was writ- 
ten a short but comprehensive statement. 
It embraced the age and occupation of 
each individual; the principal criminal 
cases in which he had sat as juror with- 
in the last several years, and his verdict 
in each case. It showed his political as- 
pirations, his relationship to prominent 
citizens, and last and most important of 
all, his honesty. 

With his brows twisted into knots, the 
Major sat over this list until the dawn 
crept through his windows. Then he 
rose, locked the paper into the drawer, 
and went to his bedroom for a few 
hours’ rest. Of the sixty names, he had 
marked five with a “C.” They were 
men who had been his clients and whom 
he had represented successfully. Three, 
he had marked “P.” These he thought 
he could, by political means, make favor 
him, rather than the District Attorney. 

Twelve of the names were those of 
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men who had sat as jurors in capital 
cases and had found the defendants 
guilty. Three had stood for not guilty. 
Eight names he had marked “B.” They 
were “professional jurors,’ buyable in 
any case, for varying amounts. Of these 
eight, he had marked one “X.” This 
man, Joshua Robbins, was the only one 
of the purchasable lot who could be re- 
lied on to stay purchased and who was 
of sufficient importance to have much in- 
fluence on the other jurors. 

Early the next morning, this Robbins 
was visited at his home by a total stran- 
ger, who, without any circumlocution 
whatever, coolly offered him a thousand 
dollars cash for a verbal pledge to use 
the utmost limit of his influence in the 
jury-room for a verdict of not guilty in 
the Crosby case. The man complied 
without hesitation, and pocketed the roll 
of bills which was thereupon handed 
him. 

On that Monday morning, when 
Judge Farlow entered his chambers just 
before going into the court-room where 
he was to put Jonathan Crosby on trial 
for his life, he found upon his desk Fa- 
ber’s letter. 


McGuire was at the lawyers’ table some 
minutes before the hour struck. The 
court-room was packed to the doors. As 
Mrs. Crosby made her way through the 
crowd, the Major glanced up and saw 
with her a young girl. He looked at her, 
then back to the mother, then again 
helplessly at the child. He felt for a 
moment like one in a dream, for the lit- 
tle girl before him was the little Gabri- 
elle—the Gabrielle of the flower-garden. 

“You did not tell me the child was a 
girl.” 

She did not answer. 
at her, that way, once! 

“Tt is a terrible ordeal for her,” he 
said, after a moment. “But it is of the 
utmost importance to have her here. The 
jury, you know.” 

“T know,” she replied. 


He had looked 
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As the case was called for trial, a 
telegram was handed McGuire. As he 
opened it his heart sank within him. It 
was marked Beauville, Kentucky, and 
read, “‘C. J. has disappeared.” 

At that moment Crosby was brought 
inside the bar, and the two men, for the 
first time, were face to face. 

Crosby started back. ‘McGuire—” 
he gasped. 

“Brownlee!” the Major interrupted 
savagely, under his breath; “this work 
is not for you! But none of that now— 
orever! To hell with it! Keep your wits 
about you and prepare for any surprise. 
Be ready for any cue I give you! Read 
that!’’ He handed him the telegram. 


The trial at last neared the end. The 
Major fought every step like a tiger, and 
the Judge ruled in his favor every close 
point and many which were not close. 

But in spite of everything, there was 
forged about the defendant Crosby, 
slowly, mercilessly, a chain of irresisti- 
ble circumstantial evidence. Murder had 
been done; murder! The walls of the 
room seemed to cry out with it; and with 
every step in the progress of the case the 
finger pointed toward the prisoner at the 
bar the more inexorably. The very air 
of the room quivered with the unspoken 
words, Thou art the man! 

The State proved the enmity between 
the parties and the quarrel which had 
occurred before the shooting. The bullet 
which had been taken from Rawlins’ 
side was exhibited to the jury. It was of 
the same caliber as Crosby’s pistol. The 
latter was also produced. It had six 
chambers, all loaded, and was clean. 

All the members of the jury looked at 
McGuire then, as if they thought upon 
this point at least the defense had scored ; 
but the Major did not return the look. 
He received the evidence indifferently. 

“Call Cynthia Jones,” said the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Just the faintest shadow of a smile 
played about the Major’s mouth. It was 
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not overdone, by the smallest fraction. 
Joshua Robbins, watching him, saw no 
other change in his face, yet with the 
sounding of that name, McGuire’s very 
fingers, with which he drummed on the 
table, yielded a sudden cold perspiration. 

He had known it all along, he told 
himself. He had known it even before 
he had received the telegram. They had 
her, and the game was lost! 

The District Attorney handed a small 
package to the witness. McGuire’s eyes 
were like X-rays. Before the wrapping 
was broken, he knew what it contained. 
Robbins noted again the play of that 
shadow of a smile, but no one except the 
Major himself knew a moment later that 
his teeth had met through the inside of 
his lower lip. 

Ah, Gabrielle! .There was scarcely 
any use now! He had known it all the 
time! -There it was, as he had seen it in 
his dreams! That little square of linen 
with the initials in the corner, and that 
white spot in the center, from which ra- 
diated to the sides and corners, black— 
greasy-black stains! There was Jona- 
than Crosby’s death-warrant, with the 
man’s name on it, written by his own 
hand! 

It is a dangerous thing to change a 
plan of campaign in the middle of a bat- 
tle, but sometimes it has to be done. The 
Major had foreseen the possibility. 
When the witness was turned over to 
him for cross-examination, he remarked 
mildly, to the astonishment of all hear- 
ers, ‘“We have no questions for her,” and 
the woman came down and the prosecu- 
tion rested its case. 

After a whispered conference, Mc- 
Guire put Crosby on the stand. He 
calmly proceeded to admit the killing, 
and then recounted that old bitter trou- 
ble, the injury to the father of his wife, 
and the consequent destitution of the 
entire family. With that, he put in an 


adroit story of the quarrel that fatal 
afternoon, in which, he said, Rawlins 
had been the aggressor, and repeated a 
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threat which he alleged the dead man 
had then made upon his life. 

A good strong statement he made. 
The Major brought out every detail in 
boldest outline; then rested his case upon 
the theory of self-defense. 

The District Attorney made his argu- 
ment; a clear calm, dispassionate speech ; 
the kind that cuts through a case like a 
two-edged sword. At his conclusion, 
McGuire rose and faced the twelve men 
with whom lay his client’s life or death. 

As he did so, he felt once more as he 
had felt a hundred times, that there is 
nothing on this earth quite like that! 
The way those twelve look at you when 
death is the forfeit! Those twelve pas- 
sionless faces! You can see the outline 
of the gallows on every one! 

The Major’s brain. was on fire, but ap- 
parently it was with the utmost calm- 
ness that he opened his argument. He 
knew the jurors were against him—all 
save one. He knew public sentiment was 
against him. He knew that the law and 
the evidence in the case had stamped the 
brand of Cain upon his client’s brow. 
But he knew one thing more—he knew 
his own power, and for him the fight had 
but just begun! 

Throughout the city that night it was 
said that McGuire’s speech in the Cros- 
by case would go down in the history 
of the state as the greatest argument 
ever made before any court or jury with- 
in its borders. Famous he was, already, 
as the greatest criminal lawyer within 
many hundred miles, but that speech was 
the triumph of his life. 

He thought about it that night. As he 
sat alone in his study, in that relaxation 
of nerves which always follows the cli- 
max of great mental activity, the scene 
came before him again and again. He 


felt the tension of the heart-breaking in- 
terest of that enormous throng. He felt 
rise within him the mighty flood of elo- 
quence and argument by which he had 
held the jury in the hollow of his hand. 
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He felt that breathless suspense, as the 
verdict was read aloud, and the man 
whom -he had snatched from the very 
shadow of the gallows folded his weep- 
ing wife and his little child to his heart, 
and there echoed through the place the 
great shout of that multitude, which, by 
his genius, had been transformed from 
a crowd thirsting for the blood of the 
murderer into one eager to see him freed 
from the charge against him! 

All this the Major saw, again and 
again, as he looked into the glowing 
coals, and yet he was not content. 

Then there rose before him another 
picture. The sitting-room of a little cot- 
tage, a man, a wife, and a little girl. A 
circle so long shattered, complete once 
more—completed by him, McGuire; he 
who now sat within his lonely rooms, si- 
lent, companionless. 

The clock struck midnight. 

The Major gathered himself together 
and picked up a file of legal papers 
which lay upon the table. There was 
business to be attended to—work which 
had been left undone, forced aside by the 
pressure of the Crosby case. He glanced 
mechanically at the title of the cause, 
opened the package and read a page. 
Then he turned and read again. The 
words passed before his eyes without his 
knowing what they meant. 

The clock struck the half-hour. 

McGuire replaced the paper within 
the file, rose to his feet and walked to the 
fireplace. He would leave them until the 
morrow. 

He wound the clock. 

Then he leaned his arm upon the man- 
tel-shelf and looked again into the now 
fast-blackening coals. He saw an old- 
fashioned flower-garden, the beds sepa- 
rated by hedges of box. By the gate he 
saw standing a little girl—a girl with 
great gray eyes. 

The Major buried his face in his arm. 

“Gabrielle—” he whispered—“Gabri- 
elle!” 
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ONE OF THE VERY FEW AND PROBABLY THE LAST INTERVIEW 
MR. ALDRICH EVER GAVE 


By GILBERT 


OW was I to find Thomas Bailey 

Aldrich? And had he ever been 
known to submit to an interview? These 
two- questions confronted me not long 
ago, and I had difficulty in finding 
an answer to either. I first discovered 
that Mr. Aldrich hated to be inter- 
viewed, and then I heard that he was to 
be found at one of his three places of 
residence—either in the Ponkapog of 
his stories, where he passes several 
months of each year (up to that time I 
had supposed Ponkapog to be as ficti- 
tious as Ruritania), or at his summer 
place on the Maine coast, or at his house 
in Mount Vernon Street, Boston. But I 
learned that he had just left Ponkapog 
for the city, and the next day I climbed 
Beacon Hill in search of a poet. 

First, about Beacon Hill. To any one 
who has lived in Boston those two words 
need no explanation: they at once con- 
vey a thrill of awe. To live on Beacon 
Hill is to live in the very heart of Bos- 
ton’s oldest and best. To be sure, here 
and there shops have crept in, and, yes, 
even boarding houses; but so firmly es- 
tablished is the prestige of the Hill, and 
so many of the most patrician of Bos- 
ton’s people still keep their houses there, 
that it maintains all of its ancient glory. 
No wonder the Bostonians love to live 
there, for, apart from the social distinc- 
tion that such a residence can confer, it 
is one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The houses have an air of old-fashioned 
solidity ; a few of those on Beacon Street, 
facing the Common, still retain the little 
blue panes of glass, by passing through 
which the sun was supposed to acquire 
even more than its natural salubrity. 
From the top of the hill one can see the 
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beautiful Charles River, winding lazily 
into the distance, and across the river 
the tower of Memorial Hall, in itself 
ugly, to be sure, but continually remind- 
ing Boston of the proximity of Harvard 
College, the mother of her youth and a 
strong influence in her life. 

It was very near the top of the hill, on 
a broad street lined with trees, that I 
found the house where Mr. Aldrich 
makes his winter home. It stood in a 
long row of stately brick houses, set con- 
siderably back from the sidewalk, with a 
little parterre in front. Happily, Mr. 
Aldrich had been prepared for my com- 
ing, so I felt a little less nervous than I 
might have otherwise been—also much 
more hopeful. The servant who opened 
the door for me led me straight up a 
most fascinating flight of winding stairs, 
and I had the sense of being surrounded 
by all kinds of beautiful things, oriental 
rugs, pictures, bits of statuary. Then I 
entered one of those wonderful crowded 
drawing-rooms that Mr. Howells loves 
to describe, filled with old-fashioned 
furniture and littered with little tables, 
which, in turn, were covered with orna- 
ments and with books. Suggestions of a 
return to the house after a long absence 
were given by the draping of cloths 
where decorators had been at work. 

A few moments later the servant re- 
turned and asked me to go up to Mr. Al- 
drich’s study. He led me to what, with- 
out wishing to employ an Anglicism, I 
prefer to call not an elevator, but a lift. 
It was a little iron cage, and it was lit- 
erally lifted, just lifted, by two human 
beings, by a man above and by a woman 
below, slowly, to the top of the house, 
into the presence of the poet. 





It was an odd way of being intro- 
duced to the subject of an interview, but 
I liked the novelty. As I stepped out of 
the cage and took the hand extended to 
me, I had presence of mind enough to 
notice that Mr. Aldrich seemed absurdly 
young. When our first greetings were 
over, and I had an excuse for being so 
personal, I ventured to say that I had 
expected to meet a much older-looking 
man. Then Mr. Aldrich laughed out 
loud. “Oh, I was born young,” he said, 
“and I stayed young for a long time. I 
suppose I got into the habit of being 
young.” 

I did not dare to remind him of the 
copyright dates in his books; but he was 
perfectly frank. “It’s nearly fifty years 
since I published ‘Baby Bell,’” he re- 
marked, “so perhaps it is natural for 
some people to suppose that Methuselah 
and I went to school together. And yet,” 
he added, “now and then I get a re- 
minder that I am no longer in my first 
youth. A lady remarked, when my play 
was first produced in Boston, that the 
critics ought to respect me on account of 
my gray hairs. Now, as a matter of 
fact,” the poet exclaimed, “I haven’t a 
gray hair in my head.” 

I ventured to look closely at the head. 
It is indeed a fine head to look at. Well 
shaped, with a thick crop of dark-brown 
hair betraying just a hint of auburn in it, 
and with more than a hint that, in boy- 
hood, it must have been curly enough to 
delight the heart of the fondest mother. 
I was tempted to say that Mr. Aldrich 
was doubly fortunate, not merely in hav- 
ing kept the color of his hair, but in hav- 
ing kept all of his hair; but of course I 
refrained. Besides, I quickly decided that 
it was not the possession of his hair that 
made the poet seem so young; it was the 
spirit that animated him. He looked 


young because he kept fresh his in- 
terest in life and in his work. His face 
was singularly free from lines, and 
brightened with a most kindly light; 
his figure was supple, and his manner 
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had a kind of boyish jauntiness. Then, 
too, he was perfectly groomed; his 
brown suit of rough cloth harmonized 
beautifully with that hint of red in 
his hair and with the ruddiness of his 
cheeks and the color of his carefully 
waxed mustache. It was a great relief to 
me to find that, as in the early days when 
he was the literary delight of the cam- 
era, he still waxed his mustache. And 
yet, to be truthful, that mustache is the 
only betrayal Mr. Aldrich gave of hav- 
ing once belonged to an earlier period. 

“When I was a young man, just be- 
ginning editorial work in New York,” 
Mr. Aldrich resumed, when I had made 
myself comfortable in a chair that gave 
me a good point of view from which to 
study my subject, “I had occasion to call 
on William Cullen Bryant, then editor 
of the Evening Post. Now, I had formed 
my impression of Bryant from a por- 
trait of him then widely circulated, in 
which he appeared with a long beard 
that somehow suggested advanced age. 
So I was astonished to find him a man in 
middle life. He had simply made a mis- 
take in letting that portrait go out while 
he was still early in his career. As a boy, 
reading ‘Thanatopsis,’ that portrait im- 
pressed my imagination, and I felt as if 
Bryant belonged to the time of Homer.” 

It was of his real youth, his first 
youth, that Mr. Aldrich began to talk as 
soon as we got settled down to the busi- 
ness of interviewing. I happened to 
mention the delight I had experienced 
on reading ‘‘The Story of a Bad Boy.” I 
told him that at the time I suspected 
many of the incidents had been supplied 
by his own life, though I acknowledged 
that the accusation was hardly fair. Sup- 
pose all story-tellers were held person- 
ally responsible for the incidents in their 
books ! 

“Well, that book really was auto- 
biographical,’ Mr. Aldrich admitted, 
“though, of course, I changed names 
and localities. I did not write it until I 
was twenty-seven, and I have never 
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tried a sequel, in spite of the fact that 
that was enormously successful and fur- 
ther treatment of the same characters 
would have been much liked. But se- 
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quels are almost never successful. Let 
me see: I can recall just two exceptions 
to that sweeping statement. George 
Sand’s sequel to ‘Consuelo’ was good, 
and Dumas’ ‘Twenty Years After’ is 
really of the same quality as “The Three 
Musketeers.’ I have sometimes thought 
I chose an unfortunate title for my little 
book, though. Two Sunday-school li- 
braries refused to buy it, and once I hap- 
pened to be present in a book-shop when 
a gentleman declined its purchase. This 
man had a very nice, clean-looking lad 
with him, and the clerk, who knew me, 
thought it would be pleasant to recom- 
mend my book in my presence. But the 
gentleman would have none of it. ‘My 
boy has mischief enough in him as it is,’ 
he said. ‘I will not present him with any 
book confessedly about a bad boy.’ ” 

At this point Mr. Aldrich rose solicit- 
ously and started toward one of the win- 
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dows. “I’m afraid the smell of smoke in 
this room is disagreeable to you,” he 
said. When I had explained that it was 
not, and he sat down again, I was re- 
minded of the story of his early 
journalistic days in New York, 
and I seized the chance to ask 
him if the tale were true. Short- 
ly after joining the staff of the 
Home Journal, so the story ran, 
General Morris, then the editor, 
who did not smoke, was greatly 
annoyed by his assistant’s habit 
of smoking; so one day, his pa- 
tience having been tried to the 
limit, he told Aldrich that he 
would have to give up his cigars. 
Aldrich replied that he would 
prefer to give up his job—which 
he did on the spot. 

Confronted with this tale, Mr. 
Aldrich smiled _ whimsically. 
“Oh, it wasn’t just like that, 
you know,” he said. “I always 
smoked after four o’clock, and 
one day, when I found on my 
desk a big sign, ‘No Smoking 
Allowed,’ I smoked harder than 
ever—but always after four o’clock. I 
didn’t like the way in which my chief 
undertook my reformation, so I refused 
to reform. But I didn’t leave that office 
until a year later. 

“There is one incident of my career on 
the Home Journal,’ Mr. Aldrich went 
on, “of great interest. It was my first 
meeting with that very brilliant man, N. 
P. Willis. Mr. Willis lived in the coun- 
try, and it was his habit to send copy to 
the office. Sometimes, however, he neg- 
lected to provide copy, and on those oc- 
casions I had to write the leader. The 
Home Journal, as you doubtless know, 
besides being literary, was a social pa- 
per, one of the first of the society papers, 
I think. It was our policy to chronicle 
the staid comings and goings of our 
heavy advertisers, and never by any 
chance to print anything that would give 
offense to any one. We always had two 
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columns of this kind of thing each week. 
It was, naturally, as a literary paper that 
I had most regard for it. One day, when 
I was occupying two chairs while read- 
ing exchanges, an impressive-looking 
man came in and said, ‘I’m Mr. Willis.’ 
It took me scarcely a second to get my 
feet down from that chair and to greet 
with proper politeness the greatest con- 
tributor to the magazines of his day. 
Poor Willis! He is forgotten now!” 

It was during his comparatively brief 
period in New York that Mr. Aldrich 
began a friendship with Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman which has lasted through 
life. He was also more or less identified 
with the group of writers who used to be 
seen occasionally at Pfaff’s restaurant. 
Walt Whitman was a great figure there, 
the idol of a group which foresaw the 
fame that later came to him. For Whit- 
man Mr. Aldrich never had a great ad- 
miration—perhaps because the two men 
were so widely differentiated in tempera- 
ment. And yet, on the walls of the poet’s 
study, I noticed, opposite a portrait of 
Edwin Booth, a photograph of Whit- 
man. Old frequenters of Pfaff’s 
of a literary turn of mind still 
recall the excitement created in 
the restaurant one day when the 
eager young Aldrich burst in 
and, seeing Walt in his corner, 
exclaimed: ‘Well, Walt, did 
you know I had a poem in this 
week’s Home Journal?” Walt 
looked up lazily and replied: 
“Oh, yes, Tom; they shoved the 
paper under my door this morn- 
ing, and I heard your little 
tinkle.” 

At this period E. C. Stedman 
was actively engaged in news- 
paper work, with no thought in 
his mind of any career for his 
future but the career of a man of 
letters, and with his present work in 
Wall Street far in the future. W. D. 
Howells had just come back from his 
long stay in Europe as consul in Venice, 
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and was trying to “break in” again as a 
free lance. Fate brought both Howells 
and Aldrich to Boston, where they were 
both destined to become associated with 
the Atlantic Monthly, and where they 
were also to cement their friendship. To 
this day Mr. Aldrich speaks of Mr. 
Howells as “a dear fellow.” When we 
touched on Mr. Howells in our talk, Mr. 
Aldrich remarked: ‘Well, I love him, 
even if I do not altogether agree with 
his views on literature. And yet, I ama 
believer in realism, too. But there are 
kinds of realism that I have no sympathy 
for.” Although Mr. Aldrich has lately 
come forward as a writer of tragedy, it 
is for the sunny aspects of life that he 
has the strongest sympathy. 

“Tt seems a long time since I lived in 
New York,” said Mr. Aldrich, “and nat- 
urally, when I go back there, the city 
impresses me as very different from 
what it used to be. I lived in Clinton 
Place near Eighth Street, which was 
then considered very uptown indeed. 


Now I suppose nothing short of One- 
hundred-and-eighty-sixth Street would 
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be so far away from the middle of 
things. George William Curtis was a 
great figure in New York at that time, 
and among the newspaper editors there 
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were such strong men as Raymond, of 
the Times, Greeley, of the Tribune, and 
Charles A. Dana, of the Sun, whom I 
knew well. But Boston was the real lit- 
erary center, and I came here very glad- 
ly in 1855, when Ticknor and Fields 
invited me to take charge of Every 
Saturday, an excellent literary weekly 
which died young. Nearly all of the 
great men of that time are dead, too,” 
Mr. Aldrich added, with a deep sigh, 
“but then Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
and all the rest of that brilliant circle 
were writing here in Boston. Somewhat 
later, when I took editorial charge of 
the Atlantic Monthly, | had very pleas- 
ant intimate relations with all those men, 
and somehow, though I was rather 
young at the time, and they not so fa- 
mous as they soon became, I had the wit 
to save their original manuscripts. I 
used to have them copied for printers’ 
use, you know. So to-day I have per- 
haps as valuable a collection of original 
manuscripts of intrinsic worth as could 
be found in any library in the country.” 

As a promising young writer, with 
good social connections, Mr. Aldrich 
naturally had peculiar advantages in 
Boston. He knew every one worth 
knowing. He was an ardent lover of the 
theater, and it was not surprising that he 
should have been interested in the young 
actor who was then working his way 
into public favor. The actor was Edwin 
Booth. “‘When I first knew Booth,” he 
said, “he had just made a great hit at 
the Howard Atheneum in Richard //]. 
That I always regarded as one of his 
very interesting parts. His Hamlet was 
not then the great creation that we re- 
member to-day with so much reverence 
and delight. It was distinctly a growth 
with him, I think. My own first-hand 
knowledge of the theater came to me 
through Mr. Booth. Almost every even- 
ing that we were in a city together I was 
at the playhouse, either in his dressing- 
room or in front. It never got to be the 
least wearisome, for, like all men of ge- 
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nius, Booth had moods, and played parts 
differently at different times. But his 
voice was always so beautiful. I liked 
him almost as well in Richelieu as in 
Hamlet. He made so much of the dig- 
nity of the great cardinal. As clever a 
piece of acting, however, as he ever did 
was that of Jago. The deviltry, the cun- 
ning of the man, were so subtly brought 
out by Mr. Booth. He had the intelli- 
gence to perceive that unless /ago were 
the bluff, hearty, ingratiating soldier 
most actors neglect to make him, he 
could never have deceived Othello as he 
did. It was the plausibility of Booth’s 
conception of the part that made his 
Jago so convincing.” 

Mr. Aldrich is one of the few Amer- 
ican writers who have enjoyed the relief 
from care that is provided by a Mzece- 
nas. For many years he was one of the 
most intimate friends of the later Henry 
L. Pierce, a Boston millionaire and a 
politician of some prominence. Mr. 
Pierce had made a fortune by the manu- 
facture of chocolate and, being a man of 
culture, he enjoyed the association of 
writers and artists. If Mr. Aldrich had 
exceptional advantages from Mr. Pierce, 
he doubtless gave as much as he received 
in the way of artistic interests. When 
Mr. Pierce died he left to the Aldriches 
a large part of his fortune. So the poet 
has been able to do his work without be- 
ing harassed by petty cares, and the re- 
sult has been a distinct gain to American 
literature. For Mr. Aldrich does not 
possess the kind of talent that can be 
driven to production by the spur of ne- 
cessity. He writes only when he has 
something to say, and he has the genuine 
artist’s love for revising until he ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible his ideal 
of perfection. ““No matter how great the 
thought may be, conceived by a writer,” 
he said, while we were discussing the 
importance of form in art, “if it is ex- 
pressed in a slovenly way it will not last. 
By perfection is included a beautiful fin- 
ish in expression. 
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“Though I have long loved the the- 
ater, and though as a young man I be- 
gan to write verses in dramatic form,” 
Mr. Aldrich said, “I suppose I did not 
become a real dramatist till I wrote 
‘Mercedes.’ I happened upon a hint for 
the plot of this little drama in reading 
the ‘Memoirs of Madame Junot’ (Junot 
was one of Napoleon’s marshals, you 
may remember), where it is stated in 
the merest note that a certain Spanish 
girl poisoned a whole detachment of sol- 
diers. The love-story around the central 
incident is my own, of course. ‘Mer- 
cedes’ attempted to be, and is, I think, a 
stage play.” 

Just how, so late in life, Mr. 
Aldrich happened to receive an 
actual “order” to write a play 
makes a rather pleasant little 
story. The spring before “Ju- 
dith’s” appearance Mrs. Freder- 
ick E. Briggs, an amateur actress 
of prominence in Boston, pre- 
sented on the stage Mr. Aldrich’s 
poem, ‘Pauline Povlovna.” 
Through the production Mrs. 
Briggs made the acquaintance of 
the poet. At this time Miss 
Nance O’Neil achieved her great 
success in Boston, and Mrs. 
Briggs introduced Miss O'Neil 
to the author, with the idea that 
Mr. Aldrich might be persuaded 
to write a play for the actress. Miss 
O’Neil was then appearing in an effect- 
ive but melodramatic and rather time- 
worn version by Giacometti of the well- 
known story of Judith and Holofernes, 
taken from the “Apocrypha,” and she 
urged Mr. Aldrich to make a new drama 
for her. He finally consented, and after 
several months of arduous labor, which 
he now refers to as a time of grim trial, 
the work was finished. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Aldrich ex- 
plained, “my task I had somewhat pre- 
pared for, as I wrote a poem called ‘Ju- 
dith’ away back in my youth. Then I 
saw that I had not done as much with 
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the subject as I might, and I rewrote it 
as ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ and now—’”’ 
Mr. Aldrich rushed to the desk and 
pulled out from the array of pipe-bas- 
kets, inkstands and paper-weights a 
nicely made book—“here is the play. 
Some of the lines of the revised poem I 
have herein incorporated. I was rathér 
in doubt,” he continued, “whether to 
publish the work before or after it had 
been presented in New York. Some of 
my friends suggested that it would be 
better to have it appear simultaneously, 
and on the whole this seemed wisest. In 
France, you know, people buy plays and 





read them, filling in the stage directions 
and business for themselves. But the 
French are a dramatic people, and we, I 
fear, are not. Still, a play which aims 
seriously at dramatic effects should be 
acted; should it not? Bernard Shaw 
says, you know, that there are three or 
four hundred ways of saying ‘no,’ but 
only one way of writing it. What mag- 
nificent new ground Shaw has opened up 
by his fashion of giving full stage direc- 
tions! It has helped me very much. That 
notion of Shaw’s that not only must an 
actor know a character’s present life and 
mental bias, but also the things that have 
made him the man he is, is splendid, I 
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think. It seems to me that Shaw knows 
more about the stage than any other liv- 
ing man. How delightful he is in his 
introductions, too! Do you remember 
those humorous paragraphs in which he 
expands upon his experience with the 
censorship? Yet isn’t it sad that so able 
a man should have so little sense of per- 
spective, should not know that there are 
some things not only unworthy of art, 
but also unworthy of ink? ‘Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession!’ How could Shaw 
write a thing like that? Still, I must 
confess that I enjoy reading everything 
of his, the unpleasant as well as the 
pleasant plays.” 

Mr. Aldrich, on being reminded that 
George Bernard Shaw, besides being a 
playwright, had been a dramatic critic, 
regularly attached to a London paper, 
laughed a little and observed: “Good 
critics are so much rarer than good play- 
wrights. One of the most curious things 
in the world is the fashion in which 
newspaper editors regard criticism. The 
office-boy, or some youth not far re- 
moved from him in age and wisdom, is 
told to write a notice of a magazine con- 
taining a poem by Richard Watson Gil- 
der, say, and an essay by Emerson, and 
a scientific article from the pen of Mar- 
coni. Similarly, almost any man on the 
staff seems good enough to review a new 
play. And critics always know so much; 
they would have had me change this, 
and take out that, in ‘Judith,’ and would 
have made me write at least half a dozen 
new plays. One man was sufficiently 
silly to point out that my under-plot 
should have borne no relation whatever 
to the main plot—a most absurd idea. 
But I have been a critic myself, you 
know, and I remember that I was much 
wiser in those days than I am now. I 
am still wise enough not to reply to crit- 
icism. If a man were to say in print that 
I had murdered my wife, I shouldn’t re- 
ply, because controversy is endless. None 
the less, I feel it to be a great pity that 
more of our criticism is not appreciation. 
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In New York they have able critics, of 
course; but in this regard Boston has 
fallen upon evil days since Henry Aus- 
tin Clapp died. And probably the crit- 
ics are for the most good enough for the 
things they have to review. Our day is 
the day of vaudeville, short skirts and 
fashion-plays.” 

Mr. Aldrich was very enthusiastic 
over his work with Miss O’ Neil and with 
McKee Rankin, the personal manager of 
the actress, who is also active in staging 
her plays. “Mr. Rankin knows a great 
deal about his work,” he said, ‘‘and I en- 
joyed my discussions with him. And as 
for Miss O’Neil, she was exceedingly 
sympathetic and amenable to suggestion. 
I came to have a great admiration for 
her. What surprised me most in the ex- 
perience of staging the play was this: 
some lines that I myself valued were 
made little or nothing of by members of 
the company, and other lines, for which 
I had slight regard, were given value by 
the actors’ interpretation. But, oh!” Mr. 
Aldrich enthusiastically exclaimed, “it 
is such a joy, though, to encounter an 
artist like Miss O’Neil, who has the real 
gift of passionate tragedy. In rehears- 
ing my play she was laboring under 
great difficulties, because she had no the- 
ater. She actually had a costume re- 
hearsal at four in the morning on the 
day of its first performance. Yet the 
play ran with great smoothness, and not 
only the first night, but every time it was 
given the house was crowded to the 
doors. It was very funny when they 
called me before the curtain and tried to 
make me give them a speech. I would 
not bow to the audience, only for Miss 
O’Neil. And all the time I was saying 
to her under my breath, ‘I have been en- 
gaged for thirty years in disseminating 
the information that I do not make 
speeches. My contract calls for a play, 
and I do not propose to throw in any 
oratory.’ ” 

The Boston critics all praised the piece 
for its literary excellence; but it was not 
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as a litterateur, but as a dramatist, that 
Mr. Aldrich wished to be commended. 
He was especially disappointed by the 
stricture made on the construction. Re- 
garding the criticism that it would have 
been well to omit the business of the 
drug in the strongest act with Holo- 
fernes, he said very emphatically that 
this ,device was necessary. “It would 
have taken too long to get Holofernes 
drunk. Moreover, that seemed to me an 
inartistic means of incapacitating him. 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is the only other play 
I remember where a sleeping draught is 
used. The more I think of it, the more 
sure I am that the way I adopted was 
the only one to manage that scene. Some 
of the critics say that I should have 
made Judith more demonstrative with 
Holofernes; but if I had, she would un- 
questionably have been ruined at once.” 
Then Mr. Aldrich began to praise Miss 
O’Neil again: ‘It seemed to me that her 
entrance from the tower was very ef- 
fective. And she is so beautiful in the 
widow’s gown! Ah,” he continued, with 
a deep sigh, “the theater is undoubtedly 
the pulpit of to-day. And what bad ser- 
mons are being preached! As far as 
criticism is concerned, no man’s dictum 
carries any great weight to-day. Doctor 
Johnson, sitting in a coffee-house, once 
casually praised a book, and presto, the 
book had an exceedingly large sale. 
That doesn’t happen any more. And as 
for the literary center of America that 
people talk about, how can we claim one 
for this country when Philadelphia pos- 
sesses Weir Mitchell—who, by the by, 
writes some very charming verse as well 
as admirable novels—when western 
Massachusetts shelters Cable, and Rob- 
ert Grant is writing in Boston? I 
haven’t yet read Judge Grant’s last 
book, but I found his ‘Unleavened 
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Bread’ very interesting. Cable’s work I 
greatly admire. Some people say that it 
is less successful than it would have been 
if he had not had ‘convictions.’ I sup- 
pose they are rather dangerous commod- 
ities for a novelist. But Zola had them, 
and because of them really came into his 
own.” 

From the subject of criticism we fell 
to talking about newspaper writing in 
general and its relation to literature. “It 
is a good avenue for men who wish to do 
literary work, I think,” Mr. Aldrich re- 
marked. “I am bound to say that, for it 
was my own avenue. Certainly a literary 
man can not hope at the start to make 
enough money to live decently. Many 
young lawyers of whom one never hears 
at all get a fair living out of their pro- 
fession, while scores of literary men who 
have attained some eminence would 
starve if they had to depend entirely up- 
on their royalty receipts. And in spite 
of the yellow journalism, there seems 
enough decent newspaper work to do. 
There are more able journalists now 
than in the old days, though it is equally 
true that few, if any, stand out as Gree- 
ley did.” 

As I walked into the hall, Mr. Aldrich 
took from his writing-desk a letter. “I 
want to show you my little home post- 
office,” he said, and, leaning over the 
baluster, he placed the letter in a basket 
and lowered it by a pulley to the ground 
floor. ‘You see,” he remarked, with a 
laugh, “I have all the conveniences.” 

Then he bowed me into that curious 
little lift, and down I went, slowly, slow- 
ly, until at last I reached the street en- 
trance. 

Let me confess right here: I enjoyed 
everything about the interior except that 
lift! And to think the poet rides in it 
every day! 








REGULATION, NOT EXTERMINATION 
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than fifteen years. Two classes of peo- 
ple are injured by this: first, the pur- 
chasing public, who must pay a price 
for the product that will justify a divi- 
dend upon this enormous overcapitali- 
zation, and, second, the hundreds of 
thousands of purchasers of stock who 
have invested their hard-earned money 
in a great deal of “water.” 

But how are we going to stop this 
overcapitalization? Mr. Bryan can not 
stop it; for the Calhoun theory of 
“state’s rights” stands in the way—and 
Mr. Bryan is a Calhoun “state’s rights” 
man. For these corporations are formed 
under the authority of “sovereign 
states” that permit just this thing. In- 
deed, states are bidding against one an- 
other for the privilege of permitting 
financial highwaymen to hold up the en- 
tire American people. Witness New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Nevada and other equal- 
ly disgusting examples. Of course, noth- 
ing can effectually stop this but the Na- 
tion. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATION 


All corporations that do business, not 
with New Jersey or Delaware alone, but 
with the whole American people, should 
be controlled by laws passed, not by the 
legislature of New Jersey or Delaware, 
but by the Congress of the whole Amer- 
ican people. But we will have to come to 
this gradually, because we must—there 
are so many states deriving such a great 
revenue from corporate taxation that 
their senators and congressmen will not 
let such a law pass; indeed, the corpora- 
tions that prey would be able to excite 
the people themselves against this ‘‘cen- 
tralization of power.” But such a law 
can be passed as to all railroads doing 
interstate business—and practically all 
railroads do interstate business. Suppose 


we start by making railroads that do a 
nation-wide business incorporate under 
nation-wide laws. They would thus 
have to obey the will of the whole peo- 
ple, instead of evading the law in this 
state, corrupting the legislature in that 
state, etc., and thus becoming a law unto 
themselves. If the national franchise 
idea is feasible as to other corporations 
(and my only fear is that it is not), it 
might be dovetailed into the national 
corporation plan until all corporations 
and the whole American people see the 
irresistible reasonableness of and neces- 
sity for the latter. 

Also, it is merely justice to the rail- 
roads themselves. If railways are hon- 
estly and efficiently run, they are the 
greatest single element of our economic 
well-being and national solidarity. But 
if the nation begins their national regu- 
lation, as the nation has done under the 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt; and 
if demagogues in the various states try to - 
emulate, not his methods, but his popu- 
larity, and ignorantly and evilly assail 
the railroads in periods of popular prej- 
udice by grotesque and uneconomic 
laws, we shall have our great national 
transportation system so nagged and 
harried that its legitimate purpose will 
be prevented and its good effects nulli- 
fied. 

For example, there has been an outcry 
against railroad consolidation. The truth 
is—(eliminating their well-known evils 
and preventing the thievery that has at- 
tended some of them)—railroad consol- 
idations are as beneficial as they are in- 
evitable. Reformers sometimes run into 
inconsistencies. For example, we de- 
mand that railroads shall abolish re- 
bates, treat everybody alike, etc.; and 
yet, when they attempt consolidation 
necessary to accomplish this very pur- 
pose, we assail their consolidation. We 
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are not against railroads and corpora- 
tions just because they are called “rail- 
roads” and “corporations”; we are 
against their evils only. We seek not 
to “exterminate” anything but wrong. 
PUBLICITY: SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 
Here is a simpler remedy than either 
national incorporation or national fran- 
chise: A national law requiring every 
interstate corporation doing a business of 
five million dollars or over which puts 
stock on the markets conspicuously to 
publish the exact truth as to every pos- 
sible item that might influence purchas- 
ers. For example, if men buy a “prop- 
erty” for one million dollars, make it 
“earn” fifty per cent. dividend, then 
“capitalize” it for ten million dollars, 
they should not be permitted to “un- 
load” this stock upon the statement 
that it was earning five per cent. They 
should be compelled to state that they 
bought the property for one million 
dollars; the amount of actual im- 
provements, both by description and in 
dollars and cents, which they have made 
upon it, and every other conceivable 
fact. This would prevent “overcapital- 
ization,” for nobody would buy such 
“watered” stock; and, of course, if they 
could not sell the stock they would not 
water it. THIS Is THE ENGLISH LAW 
TO-DAY. It is simplicity itself, and com- 
mon honesty ; and it can be passed with- 
out either a national incorporation or a 
national franchise law. All that is neces- 
sary is to require such statements to be 
published, and make it a criminal offense 
punishable by fine and penitentiary if 
promoters disobey or make false state- 
ments. Nobody ought to object to such 
a law, since it does nothing more than 
compel men to tell the truth. / shall in- 
troduce such a bill next session. 
Another absolutely necessary remedy 
is the overhauling of the Sherman law. 
The next evil is that of corporate in- 
terference in politics. I think this the 
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greatest evil of all. Heretofore, corpora- 
tions have attempted to run politics, and, 
until recently, actually have run politics. 
They have done this with money—‘‘con- 
tributions to campaign funds.” They 
have elected their agents to seats in the 
nation’s legislature, both House and 
Senate. More than this, they have by 
these “contributions” laid both parties 
under distinct obligations to them. Had 
this continued, it would, in the far fu- 
ture, have destroyed free government. 

But it does not continue—we have 
ended it. At this very session of Con- 
gress we have passed a law making it a 
criminal offense for any national cor- 
poration to contribute anything in any 
campaign, and for any state corporation 
to contribute anything in a national cam- 
paign. This law will be executed—for is 
not Theodore Roosevelt president? Let 
all men and corporations who think that 
they will “get a hold” on any president 
by “contributing” be undeceived. No 
man will ever again be elected president 
upon whom such enemies of American 
institutions can “depend.” 

Then there are incidental trust evils 
growing out of human greed and the 
survival of the old idea that all business 
was private business and that the man- 
ager of a great corporation was as free 
to defraud as the private business man of 
a generation ago. For example, the Beef 
Trust was selling unwholesome meat 
products to the American people. It was 
an example of what greed does to the 
minds and souls of men. To sell 
ptomaine-laden messes and non-nutri- 
tious “foods” and “products” to people 
who could not know their character, was 
horrible. 

But we have ended the Beef Trust's 
iniquity with the National Meat Inspec- 
tion Law. We have ended the adultera- 
tion of all foods and medicines by the 
National Pure Food Law. So these evils 
are grim specters of the past, and not 
cruel monsters of the present. I am sorry 
that Mr. Bryan never suggested either of 
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these great practical reforms, for he 
actually has suggested so many good 
things and his general purpose and 
spirit is so admirable that if he would 
only separate himself from that “body 
of death” to which he is chained, Cal- 
houn “‘state’s rights,” he might get good 
things done. For not one of these re- 
forms could have been accomplished had 
Calhoun “‘state’s rights’ been observed.* 


THE NEWSPAPER TRUST 


The last evil of these ‘‘trusts” is the 
most subtle and dangerous of all; and I 
see no remedy for it in any possible leg- 
islation. This evil is the purchase and 
ownership by “the interests” of news- 
papers and other organs of public infor- 
mation and opinion. At strategic points 
great newspapers are being bought up by 
men who are either a part of or are affil- 
iated with mighty financial interests. A 
Southern senator told me the other day 
that every important newspaper in his 
state was now in such ownership. Such 
newspapers deliberately lie to the people. 
They publish real news only as it ac- 
cords with the political or financial pur- 
poses of their proprietors. Men of all 
parties are assailed or praised exclusive- 
ly from this point of view. Both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan have been 
their targets; and other public men have 
been and are attacked, in exact propor- 
tion to their services to the people and 
their defiance of the orders issued by the 
powers that control these organs. 

For this evil there is no remedy but in 
the people themselves. Thomas B. Reed 
once said: “I thank God that there is no 
public opinion which is potential except 

*Nobody proposes to “wipe out state lines” or “destroy 
local self-government.” That statement is silly. We 
mean that the states shall perform their natural func- 
tions of local self-government, but not interfere with 
general national government—which is precisely what 
Calhoun “state’s rights” permits them to do. The true 
and the constitutional division of state and national pow- 


ers is presented near the end of my first paper in this 
debate. (See March Reaper.) 
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mouth-to-mouth public opinion.” Some- 
how or other the people come to know 
about these things. Perhaps it is the 
fearlessness and righteousness of the 
“country press,”’ which has not yet been 
corrupted -except in one or two states. 
Perhaps it is the psychic conscience of 
the millions that, somehow or other, pen- 
etrates shams. If Mr. Bryan or any other 
man has any practical remedy in the way 
of legislation for this evil, I will follow 
him. But up to the present time I have 
seen no cure except in the good sense and 
upright heart of the people themselves, 
who will come to know such publications 
when they see them, and, acting in oppo- 
sition to any man or measure they com- 
mend, get on the right side. 

There are, then, the following evils of 
“trusts” : 

(1) Rebates—we have ended them. 

(2) “Contributions’’—we have ended 
them. 

(3) Bad meats and impure foods— 
we have ended them. 

(4) Secrecy—we have ended it; the 
Department of Commerce and Labor is 
now informing the people as to the “ins 
and outs” of nation-wide business. Wit- 
ness the Beef Trust, Standard Oil and 
Railway investigations, and the Child 
Labor and other investigations now un- 
der way. When did the American peo- 
ple ever know so much about American 
business ? 

(5) Overcapitalization—we will end 
that, and are working on it now. 

(6) Unjust prices—the ending of 
overcapitalization will help cure this, 
and, with publicity, perhaps entirely 
cure it. Can anybody think of a better 
remedy? 

(7) Purchased “newspapers” and the 
corruption of public opinion. Only the 
people can end this by learning to “know 
such papers when they see them.” And 
I bank on the good sense and pure heart 
of the American people. 


THE REPLIES TO THESE ARTICLES ON ‘‘TRUSTS’’ WILL APPEAR IN THE JUNE NUMBER 
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HERE once was a man who got tired 

of town. He had been born in a dark 
bedroom that looked upon a sunless court, 
and he grew up playing among the trams 
and trucks. His parents, in broken English, 
called themselves Americans, but there were 
not many families of his acquaintance who 
had reached the condition of mind where 
they could do that. He had no notion what 
home-ties were. Now he and his parents 
lived in one place and now in another, and, 
as time went on, the lodgings grew filthier 
and darker and more depressing. At twelve he 
was put in a factory, at fifteen he was caring 
for his widowed mother and a broken old un- 
cle who had come to América in search of 
something he had not been able to find in 
Germany. At twenty the boy was falling in- 
to bad habits, and for a time he made his 
mother weep. Then suddenly he dropped 
all that and settled down to the treadmill. 
He worked hard in it for twenty years more. 
He married joylessly, endured a brief period 
of irritable marital life, and laid his con- 
sumptive young wife in a grave which he 
never visited. Then his mother died, and 
his uncle completed his long, drawn-out ex- 
istence, and one day, the man, being freed 
of all these associations, got an idea—one of 
the first he had ever had. It came to him 
that all his life he had never set foot on a 
piece of ground that belonged to him; all 
the stairs he had climbed had been “other 
men’s stairs” ; all his days had been directed 
by others. The pathos and the shame of 
this came to him with a force which any one, 
looking at his prematurely aged face, would 
have supposed him incapable of. It was as 
if he had discovered that he was a slave 
he who was born a freeman. ‘The idea shook 
him—became a flaming passion. For the 








first time his inheritance of patience and 
fidelity and self-abnegation were as nothing. 
He who had hardly looked up from the nar- 
row paths in which he walked, suddenly saw 





vistas. The roads of the world made them- 
selves felt, dimly, and he had an unconquer- 
able desire to walk down some of them. 

The next morning he told his boss that he 
was not going to work any more. “I am 
joost one of the leetle vheels in your ma- 
chine,” he said. “But I am not going to 
vork any more. You get anoder vheel, 
please.” So the boss did, and the man with 
the idea started west.. He had only a little 
money, but he could work, and he really had 
an idea. To really have an idea is almost as 
good as a railroad ticket. And so, by and by, 
he was down in Arizona. The train he hap- 
pened to get on went there. He made his 
way easily enough. There was always some- 
thing to do, and a man who didn’t mind 
missing a meal or two could get on very 
well. 

And astonishing things were happening to 
him. He found himself looking forward to 
each day as it came. He slept well and got 
up with the feeling that he had the full 
stature of a man. ‘Then he fell in with a 
man who had pre-empted a bit of gold-bear- 
ing rock a hundred and fifty miles from any- 
where. They went there, and the man died 
and gave his prospects to our adventurer. 
The claim was five thousand feet straight 
up above the yellow valley, and could be 
reached only by the steep burro road. But 
when once it was attained, and a man sat 
out in front of his shack on the ledge and 
looked abroad, he felt as if he had not only 
come up into a high place, but as if the earth 
and its abundance were his. The town man 
sat there and forgot everything bad he ever 
had known. He forgot his sorrows and dis- 
appointments and frustrations, too. Once a 
month he got on a burro and loaded a sec- 
ond one with ore and went to town. When 
he came back he had all the provisions he 
could carry. The morning and the evening 
were his only events. But he asked for noth- 
ing more. Water trickled within his hear- 
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ing. Fuel was his for the chopping. The 
heavens were his theater ; the valley his park. 
Now and then wayfarers came to his shack 
—the shack that ended in a cave in the solid 
rock. He gave them abundant hospitality. 
He wanted no one—not even a woman. 
Women had, in his life, been too much asso- 
ciated with death and fear and fret. It was 
enough for him that the ground he stood on, 
the roof that covered him, were his. For a 
time he got no further than that barbarian 
satisfaction, but so far as ‘it went it was 
quite magnificent. Then, one day, another 
idea came to him. He told a man about it— 
aman who had got lost,and who stayed over- 
night in the shack and went away with his 
water bottle filled and his grub-sack stored. 
The idea was that, now that he had that lit- 
tle store of gold, perhaps he could share it 
with somebody. “Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘some 
young fella, he need help joost like I did a 
leetle vhile ago yet. I believe I vill vatch 
out. Vhen some one he come here stranded 
like you, I'll say: ‘Stay vid me—yes?’” 

No one really came to stay; but the spirit 
of the man got abroad, somehow. It spread 
itself out over the valley, and warmed it. 
It made the burro path less steep. Men who 
came once, tried to come again. When they 
talked with the man, they felt as if they 
were with a wise child, and then went away 
better than they had come. They heard 
nothing but words of sense and sweetness 
from the lips of this man whom the town had 
broken and polluted, but whom the wilder- 
ness had cieaned. He became a friend to 
men. He was known so. He was respected 
and trusted. Men, in difficult situations, 
came to ask his advice. Then, one day, while 
he was still well and happy, while the sky 
and the valley, the falling water and moon- 
rise and sunrise still enchanted him, he was 
bitten by a scorpion in the night, and died. 
And now people passing the mountain—and 
many pass there now—tell the story of his 
life. And sometimes a passerby remarks 
that it is not only the East Indian mystic 
who learns the lesson that silence can teach. 
It is not only the hermit of the Himalaya 
that can bring “purity out of a stain” or 
learn kindness and trust and love by sitting 
between earth and sky. An unlettered waif, 
the spawn of a bitter town, can do as much 
—if he have the right soul within his work- 
worn body. 


VAIRYLAND is always over yonder. 
The pot of gold is at the foot of the 
rainbow. ‘The romances happen along the 
shores of Maritime Bohemia. It is the far- 
thest hollow between the hills that holds the 
bluest haze; and just beyond the mysterious 
circle of the horizon are the baths of all 
the stars. Tragedy, too, becomes merely vio- 
lence and crime, if brought to our breakfast 
table by the carrier-boy instead of being pur- 
veyed by Shakespeare, Browning or Shelley 
from the misty hollows of tradition. Count 
Cenci, we study; Beatrice Cenci thrills us; 
Count Guido Franceschini stands heroic in 
his villainy; poor Pompilia’s tortures win 
our tears; we rise purified and strength- 
ened from the picture of the soul of Capon- 
sacchi; but we condemn the account of the 
doings of Stanford White; we deprecate the 
spreading broadcast in our homes of the 
dark picture of the martyrdom ‘of Grace 
Brown or Evelyn Nesbit; we see nothing 
heroic in the wild deed of Harry Thaw; 
and the dastardly career of Chester Gillette 
appeals to our disgust only. Perhaps it 
takes the weathering of time to make these 
ruins of lives romantic. Perhaps we must 
have trained over them the ivy of the ages, 
its tendrils subjugated by the directing fin- 
ger of poetry and art. On the other hand, 
perhaps a real poet or a great dramatist 
would see in these tragedies of to-day 
themes worthy of immortality. It was a 
court record that gave us “The Ring: and 
the Book.” The discussion of the case of 
the Cenci could not but have been abjection- 
able to the tastes of many in Florence in 
1599. But men came in after years who 
saw inner meanings, and expressed them in 
poem and on canvas. The demand for the 
newspaper accounts of these latter-day trag- 
edies can not be all prurience and morbidity. 
Great human problems look out from them, 
and that they do not enter into the art-life 
of the day may prove that that life does not 
live up to its opportunities. They are mar- 
ble blocks with terrible and beautiful figures 
for some future chisel to set free. 


N interesting incident is told of Grieg 
and King Edward. Grieg was playing 
before the king, but the king, although 
lending a somewhat attentive ear, continued 
to converse with the Norwegian minister. 
Grieg stopped suddenly and looked at the 
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king, who smiled. Grieg continued, but the 
king resumed his conversation. Grieg 
stopped once more, but this time the king 
looked back sternly as much as to say: “How 
do you dare to instruct a king?” He ceased 
conversing, however. But Grieg is not above 
repeating the incident, and urging that art 
is to be considered before any man—even a 
monarch. The sentiment is defensible, but 
it is not, after all, in the best taste for the 
man who is the medium of art, to put it 
in just that way. There are conversations 
which are superior to symphonies, and the 
musician can not be utterly sure that the in- 
terruption from which he suffers does. not 
deserve to be given the right of way. 


W. H. Mallock, the London political 
¢ economist, who has been visiting this 
country and addressing various universities 
and clubs, is of opinion that overeducation is 
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an evil. He does not believe in equal oppor- 
tunities, but advocates opportunities “in pro- 
portion to needs and the probable position in 
life which the students may be supposed to 
occupy.” Mr. Mallock believes that the pre- 
vailing method of popular education is re- 
sponsible for much of the discontent that 
is finding expression throughout the world in 
socialism and kindred political religions. 
“Men who believe they have certain talents 
or abilities,” he said, ‘see a man whom they 
consider inferior becoming rich or famous, 


and they sigh for his ‘opportunities.’ If it is 
in business they sigh for ‘capital.’ I have 


heard it said frequently that universal educa- 
tion stimulates discontent. Probably it is 
true. If it is true, in such cases education ac- 
complishes nothing but to increase a man’s 
power of reasoning wrongly. It seems to me 
that we need a system of education not abso- 
lutely equal to all, but equal in consideration 
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EDWARD H. HARRIMAN, RAILROAD EMPEROR, IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Mr. Harriman’s sociable offer, when before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to advise the president on railroad matters has 
gone glimmering. But the magnitude of such matters seriously suggests that there should be added to the president’s cabinet a new 
bureau, to be named the Department of Transportation. The problem would be to finda secretary at once impartial and well informed, 
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of each pupil’s needs and advantages and 
equal in consideration of the probable posi- 
tion in life which it might be supposed he 
might, by any possibility, obtain.” 

Mr. Mallock has not advocated an experi- 
ment likely to prove popular in America. 
Discontent founded America, and does more 
than anything else to perpetuate the finest 
American ideals. It is only when the Amer- 
ican settles down sordidly to complaisance 
and self-satisfaction that he ceases to be an 
American—for to be an American is to hold 
a certain attitude of mind. It is not discon- 
tent but content that we have cause to fear. 
Mr. Roosevelt sets an example of intelligent, 
aggressive discontent. He finds it his duty 
to scrutinize, he likes to rearrange, he can 
not remain static. That discontent is capa- 
ble of evil there is no doubt, but it is no more 
liable to it than content. There is both 
health and unhealth in motion, but on the 
whole stagnation has never been found de- 
sirable. In America we have a genius for 
rearrangement, and among our activities in 
that direction is our rearrangement of our 
own destiny. We could not possibly limit 
our education to our probable station in life, 
because our station may be almost anything 
—the highest or the lowest ; one year this and 
next year that. It is this absence of monot- 
ony, this perpetual habit of outlooking, this 
latent spirit of adventure, that preserves in 
Americans a curious and exhilarating spirit 
of youth. Americans expect anything and 
everything of the future, of themselves and 
of their country. They may not be quite 
sane, but their semi-insanity has enabled 
them to do amazing things. The last thing 
they would think of doing would be to limit 
their opportunities by stopping off their ed- 
ucation in order to keep themselves appropri- 
ately restricted for the position in life that 
they were supposed to occupy! This country 
is far too individualistic and aspiring, far too 
expectant and energetic to settle down to any 
such system as that. Practical education it 
may adopt and is adopting. Technical col- 
leges are crowded, manual secondary schools 
have waiting lists. Good workmanship is 
steadily growing in favor in spite of all that 
the unions are doing to make incapacity equal 
with capacity. And, by the way, it is pre- 
cisely that rule of limitation that is going, 
eventually, to bring about the decay of the 
union as it exists to-day. Nothing that de- 


stroys initiative or discourages personal abil- 
ity can exist for long upon that basis. ‘The 
American is not so much wanting equality as 
opportunity. He may be unduly elated at 
success and prize it too highly, the pangs of 
failure may be very sharp, but with all its 
penalties and uncertainties, he prefers the 
game of life to monotony, prearrangement, 
and enforced equality and limitation. 


NM R. W. D. Nesbit, the well-known news- 

paper poet, tells this story upon him- 
self: “I was born,” he says, “in the good 
old town of Xenia. A good many distin- 
guished persons have been born there at one 
time and another, by the way. But we all 
love Xenia. What is more, we cherish the 
idea that Xenia loves us—that she cherishes 
the memory of her sons. We always like to 
see the old neighbors, too. Any one who has 
come from Xenia likes to see the Xenia 
folks. I don’t know of any way you can 
please me better than to let me settle down 
with one of the old neighbors and talk over 
things—who has died and what he died of, 
and who married who, and how we wouldn’t 
have thought they would, and what real 
estate has changed hands, and all that. Well, 
the other day one of my old neighbors came 
in. I dropped everything and settled down to 
talk with him, and I could see he had a 
good piece of news up his sleeve. 

“ ‘Nesbit,’ said he, with the pleasantest 
kind of a look on his face, ‘you remember 
that little old house on Main Street where 
you were born ?’ 

“When he said that, it brought up a vision 
of that house as clear as the reality. I saw 
the queer little windows, the nice, friendly 
door, the yard, the lilacs—everything. 

“ ‘Ves, Bill,’ I said with emotion. ‘I -re- 
member very well.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the folks have gone and 
put a tablet on that old house.’ 

“At first I couldn’t speak. I had all I 
could do to keep the tears from coming. The 
folks hadn’t lost sight of me, then! They 
knew what I had been doing. A tablet was, I 
admitted to myself, somewhat beyond my de- 
serts, but—but there it was. When I could 
speak I said: 

““*And what does the tablet say, Bill, old 
man ?” 

“Bill looked away out of the window. 

“ “Main Street,’ said he, softly.” 
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MR. AND MRS. J. PIERPONT MORGAN CALLING AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON 


During the recent “bear market” on Wall Street, in which railroad stocks suffered a depression of 
some two hundred millions of dollars, Mr. Morgan was in England 


NE of the unforgotten services of Jef- 

ferson Davis to his country was the im- 
porting to America of a drove of camels. 
‘These amiable beasts of the desert, he opined, 
would solve the problem of travel and traffic 
of the American waste. The creatures were 
duly installed and accompanied by an officer 
in the United States Army, who had been 
given instruction in the management and 
care of the camels, and who was detailed to 
instruct the quondam mule drivers in this 
desert art. But an undreamed-of obstacle 
arose. The Americans, it appeared, had a 
spiritual affinity for the mule; they resented 
the intrusion of the camel, and they refused 
to see life from its point of view. There was 
no denying that the camel stood the most ex- 
traordinary tests of strength, endurance and 
docility, but its very complaisance appeared 
to bore the Americans, who were accustomed 
to the piquant and individualistic nature of 
the mule. Camels require much care, and 


that of a peculiar sort ; they will serve to the 
death, but they need also to be served. They 
are capable of affection, but they must also 
receive it. None of these excellent qualities 
appealed to the strenuous mule drivers, and 
it is not too much to say that a cabal was in- 
stituted against the camel, in spite of all that 
the good beasts did to justify themselves, and 
a number of them died—possibly of neglect. 
Others were freed, and there are traditions 
to the effect that even to-day they may be 
seen now and then eating up the desert dis- 
tances with their long strides. 

Another peculiar zoological enterprise of 
the government has been the buffalo, a few 
of which are now treasured—caged remnants 
of that mighty tribe which once had the 
plains for uncontested occupancy. 

But much more successful than either of 
these ventures is the reindeer industry. The 
government entered upon the raising of the 
reindeer in a spirit more or less philan- 
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thropic. Attention was brought to Congress 
of the condition of the Alaskan Indians, 
which, since the coming of the white man, 
has steadily grown worse. It has been made 
impossible for them to make a living in the 
old way, and the prospects were that the gov- 
ernment would soon be adding to its already 
enormous company of wards. Then some one 
advocated the raising of reindeers, and while 
there were plenty to scoff at the idea, yet the 
attempt was made. The result is a thriving 
and remunerative industry. Not only food, 
but comparative riches await the Indians 
who will improve the opportunities offered 
them to raise the reindeer products. These 
animals double every four years, and there 
are now twelve thousand in Alaska. Their 
food is the moss and other verdure of the ex- 
haustless tundra. Milk, cheese, meat, swift 
transportation and garments are the benefits 
to be derived. With the trained reindeer 
teams in common use, the hideous tales of 
starving miners will cease. Rich mining 
fields, now unworked because of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon reaching and getting 
in supplies, will no longer lie inoperative. 





And the Indian will have a legitimate means 
of providing himself with the comforts. 
There will be blankets in plenty upon his 
walls and on his bed; coats of skin for his 
brown children; his old people may sit at 
peace and carve the twisted spoons from the 
horn of the reindeer; his sons may look for- 
ward to independence, and his daughters 
gather their dowers against the wedding day. 
Decidedly, the government has done well. It 
has saved this curious, shy, imaginative peo- 
ple from beggary. 


“s HERE, if you could have your choice 

of all the places in the world, would 
you prefer to be?” some one asked at a din- 
ner party the other evening. Of course, every 
one said “Right here!” and bowed to the 
hostess ; but after compliments were over the 
matter was discussed. The world was before 
them. They could make any choice. The 
“awful ramps of Himalay” were as acces- 
sible as the shade of the chestnuts on the 
Champs Elysées. It was a matter of free 
choice. One man said the happiest summer 
he ever spent was at Flagstaff, Arizona, but 
when this statement came to be investigated 
it was found that his satisfaction arose from 
the fact that he had been twenty-one, had had 
an incomparable horse, and had been in love. 
As he was now forty, the horse dead, and the 
girl married, the consensus of opinion was 
that he would no longer prefer Flagstaff. One 
man wanted a coral isle, but backed down 
when he remembered how easy it would be to 
run out of tobacco. At first there was a good 
deal of enthusiasm about Paris, and one man 
who had the rheumatism seemed to think 
he’d like to go to Boston and live at the 
Parker House and read the 7ranscript. He 
thought he would like the chastened feeling 
it would give him. But just when every one 
was getting adrift and suggesting all sorts 
of impossible things, some one who had not 
spoken declared for Oxford. That turned 
the tide. No one argued against his choice. 
They were busy men and women, and weary 
ones, underneath their courageous good 
cheer ; they all had seen too much of the vul- 
garity of modern life and were worn with the 
pressure of it, and the picture this quiet and 
grave man drew of Oxford brought back to 
them its impersonal peace, its immemorial 
calm. Then he read, from a much-thumbed 
slip which he had in his pocket, and which 
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he journeyed to the cloak-room to find, this 
poem, written by the earnest young poet, 
Coningsby Dawson, in celebration of Ox- 
ford: 


Gray walls, gray towers, slowly-motioned 
streams, 

With one gray cloud against a drowsy sky, 

And tall green trees that fold their arms on 
high 

Athwart the blue, with head down-bowed in 
dreams 

Of ancient comrades and forgotten days. 

Nothing is here that moves—peril of night, 

Nor setting suns come here to fret or fright 

Peace-thriven spires with gloom or sudden 
blaze. 


Thus have I seen you silently uprise 

When life was weariful with tasks outworn 

Of sorry pleasantness, when hands were torn 

About abandoned labors ;—then mine eyes 

Returned to your inviolate repose 

For comforting and changelessness of sight, 

Where lovelessness nor love o’er-reach their 
height, 

And never any breath of frenzy blows. 


It struck the mood, somehow, and before 
coffee was reached it was decided that if the 
magic carpet were to drop down there in the 
midst of them, it would be to Oxford and its 
mellow peace that they would command it. 

“To abide forever?” some one asked. But 
he was young and so not afraid to make a 
decision. Some one older and more econom- 
ical declared : 

“No place is good enough to hold one for- 
ever. We would stay—to be quite prodigal— 
a year and a day.” 


HANKS be, the fashion in athletics has 

changed, and it will no longer be neces- 
sary for the person who wishes to be consid- 
ered in “good form” to go around with 
puffed chest and depressed stomach. The 
thousands who have suffered from that con- 
strained attitude, and who have felt as a re- 
sult an exhausting pressure upon the small 
of the back, and who have walked as if each 
moment they were in danger of toppling for- 
ward upon their faces, have submitted to this 
absurd training because they were trustful by 
nature and had been given the dogmatic as- 
surance by their trainers in athletics that 
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thus, and no other way, should man deport 
himself. But liberation is at hand. Word 
comes from London that the recent death of 
an old soldier from heart failure was the 
cause of a post-mortem clinic in which the 
physicians decided that the collapse was due 
“to the pernicious habit of puffing out the 
chest.” As a result, the British army has 
abolished the puffed-out chest, which has, for 
over a hundred years, been the vogue. Since 
long before Waterloo, ‘‘chests out, stomachs 
in” has been the order on the British drill 
grounds. America followed suit ; every ma- 
jor domo in the athletic clubs, every teacher 
of calisthenics and dramatic art has pro- 
mulgated the same idea. Well-trained ladies 
and gentlemen, smiling in spite of all, have 
walked the streets and boulevards at the 
angle ofthe leaning tower of Pisa, tortured, 
but determined to be correct. An old officer, 
discussing the system of drill so long prev- 
alent, said : 

“The puffed-out chest is a delusion which 
has succumbed to scientific knowledge of the 
human body. It came into existence purely 
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for show reasons or from false analogy. It 
was seen that men deep in the chest were 
strong men, and the old drill sergeants prob- 
ably imagined that by making men throw 
out their chests they would make them strong 
as well as make them look strong, which is 
a complete mistake. Instead of strength- 
ening a man, puffing out his chest tends to 
weaken him, as it throws a strain upon the 
heart. We now tell men to be sure and not 
puff out their chests. If you puff-out your 
chest and do dumb-bell exercise you are to 
hold the breath. That strains the heart. Any 
exercise that prevents breathing freely is bad. 
Knotted muscles are also wrong. You see a 
man with immense chest muscles and per- 
haps you think he is really an ideally trained 
man, but such muscles simply bind the chest 
and tie the heart down.” 

What really irritates one is the dogmatism 
with which trainers have declared the physio- 
logical necessity of this now obsolete train- 
ing! The mild suggestion, coming from some 
doubting pupil, that an attitude subjecting 
the body to so much strain, and one so diffi- 
cult to preserve, could hardly be natural, was 
always met with impatient scoffing. But 
the hour of retaliation for the victims of au- 
tocratic gymnastic training has come. The 
gentle Swedish system, with its flowing ges- 
tures, its absence of dumb-bell torture, its 
happy amenability to human requirements 
and physical limitations, is to come in. These 
Swedes are wise in anatomy, and a happier 
day dawns for the amateur athlete when this 
reasonable system becomes the fashion on the 
drill ground and in the gymnasiums. 


X-PRESIDENT Cleveland is in favor 

of a national holiday on which to honor 
“the simple virtues and pleasures which gave 
strength to the character of our American 
ancestry.” A number of educators and men 
of public spirit indorse his suggestion, and 
President Finley, of the College of the City 
of New York, proposes that the day thus set 
aside shall be Grover Cleveland’s birthday, 
the 18th of March. Mr. Cleveland says, in 
explanation of his idea, that he looks with 
apprehension upon the wealth and the mad 
rush of American life, which he believes are 
certain to impair the mental and physical 
vigor which are necessary to the success and 
happiness of every human being. “The 
wholesome sentiments,” said Mr. Cleveland, 
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“which spring from country life are being 
overwhelmed by the ambitions and tenden- 
cies that flow out from our great cities. I 
believe we must set ourselves against the fal- 
lacy that city life is easier and most produc- 
tive of happiness. We are proud of our cities, 
of course. But we must not allow them to 
wholly shape our ideals and ambitions. 
Nothing that the wealth of the city can buy 
will atone for the loss of that American 
sturdiness and independence which the farm 
and small town so frequently have produced. 
To-day even our farmers are not contented 
with their farms. There was a time when 
farms descended from father to son, often 
remaining in the family for more than a hun- 
dred years, but now it rarely happens. In 
many instances boys have left the farms and 
become wage-workers in store and factory. 

“Strong love of outdoor recreation unfor- 
tunately is not possessed by every one, yet 
nature has made it a law that every one is 
in need, mentally and physically, of relaxa- 
tion in the open air. And in these times of 
dollar-chasing, many of the most vital neces- 
sities of normal human life are being neg- 
lected. Is it not true that the higher agencies 
which have been especially effective in the re- 
finement of human nature have derived their 
life and influence from rural surroundings? 
It is unquestionably true that nearness to na- 
ture has an elevating effect upon the heart 
and character. Nature is the school of all 
the hardier virtues. As I have said before, 
real worth and genuineness of human heart 
are measured best by the readiness to submit 
to the influences of nature and to appreciate 
the goodness of the supreme power who is 
its creator. This is the central point of my 
philosophy of life.” 

There is truth in what Mr. Cleveland 
says, but it is not the whole truth. The coun- 
try has, indeed, many noble characters, but 
to say that country folk exceed city folk in 
disinterested benevolence, good citizenship, 
charitable impulse and idealism is to claim 
more than can well be substantiated. The 
large outlook that comes from city life is the 
source of much magnificent living. The veg- 
etable world is not the whole of “nature.” 
Nature includes man, and, whatever pes- 
simists may say to the contrary, the study of 
man, the close association with him, the zest 
and magnitude of city life, have often an 
elevating effect upon the character. If the 
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city has known wicked men, the country also 
has known some amazingly mean ones ; if the 
.town has its desperadoes, the solitary places 
have had as bad or worse. The wage-earner 
in the store may feel as free as the farmer, 
and be as free, too. It all depends upon 
specific conditions, and upon the tempera- 
ment of the person in question. 

A holiday for the celebration of old-time 
virtues is well enough. They were good vir- 
tues; but not a whit better than some new- 
time virtues. And there are some “compli- 
cated” lives worth a dozen “simple” ones. 
The truth is, there are innumerable forms of 
goodness in this world—and goodness is a 
curious plant that comes up between the 
cracks of pavements as well as in green fields. 
There are a good many different ways of 
looking at the town, and innumerable paths 
that may be walked in—and many of these 
paths carry those who walk them to great 
places of peace and beauty. As for useful- 
ness—if one can not be useful in a city, then 
where can he be of use? 


HE decision of the Aero Club to make 

St. Louis its headquarters because of its 
central location and the absence of large 
bodies of water within a radius of several 
hundred miles calls attention to the progress 
of aerial navigation and the complete change 
of the public attitude concerning it. 

The mere fact that there are enough aero- 
nauts to form a club, that scientists have 
seriously turned their attention to the various 
problems of air-flight by man, that a large 
body of literature has grown up around aero- 
nautics, are sufficient to show that the science, 
if it may be so called, has progressed beyond 
the point of vague conjecture or of cheap 
ridicule, and that the experiments of to-day 
are really the pioneers of a great and impor- 
tant addition to human achievement and 
power. Among the names of these pioneers 
are Alexander Graham Bell, the late Samuel 
P. Langley, the brothers Wright, Chanute, 
Hargraves, Santos- Dumont, Lieutenant 
Lahm, Major Hersey, Count von Zeppelin, 
Lilienthal, some of whom have experimented 
with balloons, others with kites, and others 
still with various forms of airships. They 
have apparently, for the present, abandoned 
the problem of dirigibility for that of speed, 
and that, perhaps, is the natural order of 
things. That both will be solved within the 
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present century there seems no reason to 
doubt. And, as in certain other sciences, the 
unfolding of the secret may come suddenly, 
and the present generation may be able to 
anchor its airships in the front yard. Already 
some obstacles hitherto thought insurmount- 
able have been overcome, and those which 
remain will undoubtedly succumb to the per- 
sistency of the enthusiasts. 

The Germans and French, especially the 
latter, were ahead of us in devices for air- 
ships, and in the serious acceptance of aero- 
nauts as scientists, but having once awakened 
to the importance and fascination of air- 
flight, we have thrown ourselves into it with 
an intensity and expectation that it is to be 
hoped will bear brilliant results. 


HE burning of Upton Sinclair’s Helicon 

Hall at Englewood, New Jersey, with 
the loss of one life and of one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property owned 
by the community, is a terrific blow to 
that group of idealists. Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and others suffered severe injuries ; 
all were subjected to a shock from which 
they will not easily recover; and added 
to all this, a number of manuscripts Were 
lost. The case of Mr. Michael Williams ap- 
pears to be particularly appalling. The earth- 
quake in San Francisco deprived him of most 
of his worldly possessions ; he fled to Jamaica 
for a winter’s recuperation, and was over- 
taken by the Kingston earthquake; then 
joined the Sinclair colony, taking with him 
what was left of his possessions. His losses 
included the manuscript of a novel on which 
he had been working for eight or nine years. 
Mr. Sinclair also lost the manuscript of a 
novel. Such trials might well dismay this 
group of colonists, but it appears that they 
are not prepared to resign themselves to the 
usual mode of living after having experi- 
enced the conveniences and pleasures of co- 
operative life. Their home will therefore be 
rebuilt, whether upon the same site or not 
has not yet been decided. They will resume 
and possibly extend their colony. They are 
to be congratulated upon their fortitude and 
their devotion to an ideal. It is to be hoped 
that the catastrophe will be found to be the 
result of an accident, and not, as was at first 
surmised, the outcome of vicious prejudice. 
These practical experiments in communal 
life are exceedingly interesting to idealists, 








EUGENE E, SCHMITZ IN 1905 


Schmitz at that time was head of the Musicians’ Union, and 
great things were expected of him by the Labor element which 
elected him Mayor of San Francisco. His present term expires 
in January, 1908. 


THE SILENT QUESTION OF THE CAMERA: 


who, exhausted with the perpetual friction of 
life, long to see these pioneers lead the way 
to some reasonable co-operative method. If 
they succeed, it is likely that many will fol- 
low. Folk are very tired of using up the 
energies of life in the mere toil of living. If 
some arrangement can be made whereby or- 
ganized effort can save something in the way 
of time, strength and money for all, the 
world—or at least a very interesting portion 
of the world—wishes to know of it. 


EOPLE opposed to institutional reforms 

are prone to say that it is the character 
of the people, not the form of government, 
which, in a republic, determines the good or 
bad of our laws. Those who so think forget 
that popular government is a principle, and 
the laws the machine for applying it. A good 
machine will give better results than a poor 
one. Our government is based on the voice 
of the people expressed by votes. In matters 


EUGENE E. SCHMITZ IN 197 


For two years Mayor Schmitz has been in constant contact 
with Abraham Ruef, “boss” of San Francisco, just indicted on 
sixty-five counts for wholesale grafting and collusion with the 
city’s underworld. 


DOES THE SOUL MOLD THE FEATURES? 


such as constitutional amendments, liquor 
laws, grants of franchises, and the like, the 
votes are for or against laws; but as a gen- 
eral rule they are for or against lawmakers 
only. The most interesting and important 
tendency to-day is that toward reforms in 
the direction of permitting the people to vote 
directly for laws, as well as for lawmakers. 
The new constitution of Oklahoma puts ab- 
solute control of legislation in the hands of 
the voters, whenever they seek to assume it. 
South Dakota has had the same system for 
some years. Direct legislation has been 
adopted by Oregon and Nevada, and the 
principle has been carried by popular vote in 
Delaware, Nevada and Montana. ‘The leg- 
islature of Ohio has passed an act to submit 
a direct-legislation amendment to the people. 
This rising tide of opinion in favor of direct 
legislation through the initiative and refer- 
endum proves that the people generally are 
not of the opinion that the mechanics of leg- 
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Mr. Carnegie upholds the president in his statement that the recent financial squeeze was due to Wall Street’s self-induced 
agitation, and not to any action of the federal authorities 


islation are unimportant. Representative gov- 
ernment has been found weak. It has failed 
to protect the people against corporate ag- 
gression. It wastes the energy of the popular 
will, and delivers at the meter of legislation 
only a fraction of the virtue of the people. 
So it is proposed that a duplicate power- 
plant be installed—a well-tested engineering 
expedient. Direct legislation is not to sup- 
plant representative government, but to sup- 
plement it. When the legislative plant proves 
inadequate to deliver the full stream of 
public opinion in the form of laws, the initi- 
ative will couple on the whole body of voters. 
When the stream delivered at the state cap- 
itol becomes corrupted by private interests, 
the referendum cuts off the legislative reser- 
voir, and pumps from the ocean of the people 
themselves. Oregon has had the most ample 
experience in this sort of legislation. She has 
submitted fourteen measures to the people. 


The vote on laws averages about seventy-five 
per cent. of that on lawmakers. This proves 
that the people study the laws and vote on 
them. On the anti-pass bill and other anal- 
ogous laws the vote has been ten to one 
against the corporation side of the case. 
Legislatures have hard work to pass such 
laws. This shows that the mechanics of leg- 
islation are important. Referendum for 
woman suffrage, for state ownership of a toll 
road, and to veto an act of the legislature 
was voted down. This shows that the people 
are truly conservative. An act to give cities 
and towns full powers over their own char- 
ters seems to show that the people think care- 
fully and broadly. It may turn out that real 
democracy in America will be pronounced by 
the historian to have come in with the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, in the ap- 
plication of the will of the people to their 
laws by direct legislation. 
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HE dramatic year that has just come to 
a close has revealed one astonishing and 
delightful fact—that we still love pure fan- 
tasy, innocent romance and artistic caprice. 
In other words, “Peter Pan” has been the 
success of the season. During the last decade 
it has been almost impossible to find any- 
thing on the stage to which one could, with 
really good grace, take the children. The ex- 
travaganzas, however enchanting to the eye, 
lacked in sequence, were full of gross absurd- 
ities, and, worst of all, were degraded: by a 
hideous sophistication. Though the child 
might be pleased with the scenic portion of 
the drama, only the man of the world, in the 
narrowest and most offensive use of that 
term, could be pleased with some of the sen- 
timents. The old nursery tales might furnish 
the base for these extravaganzas, but it was 
the atmosphere of the theatrical agent that 
hung over the tale and ruined it. The ruin 
was not only moral, but artistic in its charac- 
ter. At length, however, comes “Peter Pan” 
—a breath from dim and dear chambers of 
old delights. Here real pirates romp, terrible 
as one always had hoped they might be ; here 
the fairies frolic, their habits being precisely 
what one would desire ; here the spirit of joy 
and irresponsible delight in the whimsical 
Peter seem to comfort the heart, and Wen- 
dy’s wistfulness is as the symbol of all girl- 
ishness. Hundreds of thousands have been 
to see that play during the past winter—a 
play sustained in its vagrant perfection by 
the exquisite charm of Miss Maud Adams. 
When Barrie wrote “Peter Pan’ he suc- 
ceeded not only in appealing to the children, 
but to the essential and enduring childishness 
that lives in the heart of every man and 
woman who has a memory, an imagination, 
or a faculty for dreams. Here things happen 
in understandable sequence, yet most incon- 
sequently ; here events are as beautiful and 
as amusing as they ought to be. The fantasy 
actually seems personal, as if it had been ex- 
tracted from one’s half-waking thoughts in 
some incautious dawn, and recorded—not by 
Mr. Barrie himself—but by the quaint little 
putative author of the play, who appears now 
and then upon the boards to see that all is 
going as it should. There are only a few re- 
grets connected with the performance, and 
they are all of the same character—regrets 
that Robert Louis Stevenson could never see 
it, or Eugene Field, or a choice company of 








others, not so well known, but equally select 
from a Peter Pan point of view; but then, 
on the other hand, there are certain living 
grown-up children who can, and perhaps 
have—Kate Douglas Wiggin and Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, and Marion Hill, and James Whit- 
comb Riley, and others who keep the child’s 


heart hidden, not too deeply, beneath the. 


adult’s coat. 

Everybody knows that a dinner is incom- 
plete without dessert. Even if you have not 
an appetite for sweets, you like to have them 
served, as a matter of propriety, and there is 
a certain dish of literary dessert which comes 
so delightfully after,a feast of “Peter Pan” 
that it must be suggested. This is Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “A Penny Plain and Two- 
pence Coloured,” the same to be found in his 
volume of “Memories and Portraits,” and 
referring to the little toy theaters, with 
slides and pasteboard characters, accompa- 
nied, of course, by the book of the plays, 
once published by Skelt, but now found only 





MAUDE ADAMS AS “PETER PAN” 


in some collectors’ drawers, it is to be feared. 
“T have,” wrote Stevenson in a riot of happy 
memories, “at different times possessed ‘Alad- 
din,’ “The Red Rover,’ “The Blind Boy,’ “The 
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Old Oak Chest,’ ‘The Wood Demon,’ ‘Jack 
Sheppard,’ ‘The Miller and His Men,’ ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ “The Smuggler,’ ‘The Forest of 
Bondy,’ ‘Robin Hood,’ ‘The Waterman,’ 
‘Richard I,’ ‘My Poll and My Partner Joe,’ 
‘The Inchcape Bell’ (imperfect) ,and “Three- 
Fingered Jack, the Terror of Jamaica’; and 
I have assisted others in the illumination of 
‘The Maid of the Inn’ and ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo.’ In this roll-call of stirring names 
you read the evidences of a happy childhood ; 
and though not half of them are still to be 
procured of any living stationer, in the mind 
of their once happy owner all survive, kalei- 
doscopes of changing pictures, echoes of the 
past.” And never after, he affirms, was he 
able to find, in the theater, as he saw it in 
loftier buildings, the utter romance to be 
found in Skelt’s pasteboard juveniles. Even 
scenery, as Stevenson discovered it in nature, 
seemed hardly to come up to Skelt’s. If a 
hill was perfect, it lacked a castle; if a hut 
stood happily at the edge of the wood, it 
lacked the brawling stream, whereas Skelt’s 
had lacked nothing. 

But had he seen “Peter Pan” the chances 


MR. H. B. IRVING HOME AGAIN IN ENGLAND 


The son of Sir Henry Irving is amusing his little daughter 
with tales of his recently completed dramatic tour through the 
States, 
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are that satisfaction would have come to him. 
The pirate with his hook in the place of a 
lopped hand would have tickled his soul as 
did his own Captain Silver with his terrible 
artificial leg; the crocodile that swallowed 
the clock would have been the most perfect 
of beasts, considering the need there was of 
him; 7inker would have been the most pro- 
vocative of fairies, and for sheer joy of 
dreams and zest of youth he would have 
crowed aloud with Peter Pan—Peter, light 
as thistledown and nonchalant as a mid- 
summer zephyr. 


| ne apse at Elba! It is a theme 
of curious interest, but one that has 
been neglected by historians. Now, how- 
ever, there appears a volume of proportions 
from the pen of Paul Gruyer, reproducing 
from letters and documents, the vivid, be- 
wildering comedy that the ex-Emperor of 
the French played for almost ten months as 
King of Elba. He was, it will be remem- 
bered, after his deposition, offered his native 
island of Corsica—a fitting place, as it was 
thought, for him to spend his waning pow- 
ers ; but he chose a little, beautiful, meaning- 
less island, half a day’s journey from Rome, 
and ratifying with his signature the agree- 
ment of the Allied Powers, was made and 
recognized as King of Elba. Here, sur- 
rounded by a grotesque and pathetic court, 
he amused himself and waited—watching 
with half-closed eyes, like a sullen eagle. 
But he was careful not to wear an aspect of 
sullenness. The very walls of one of his nu- 
merous residences proclaimed that Napo- 
leon could find his happiness anywhere. He 
had a dream that he might be joined by his 
queen and by his son; but his hopes were 
unfulfilled, and he teased the time with end- 
less activities. He established a little thea- 
ter, gave balls, explored the island, ac- 
quainted himself with its activities, played 
quoits, ate tunny fish on the beach with the 
common fishermen, neighbored with the 
islanders, and set the Old Guard to planting 
trees and tending pigs. He learned to plow, 
studied botany, played on the human nature 
of those about him, as a flutist does upon his 
instrument, and appropriated and colonized 
an adjacent island. He had hours of reverie 
which were mistaken for vacuity, and in Eu- 
rope those who feared him most consoled 
themselves with the idea that his mind was 
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failing. He committed himself to infinite 
trivialities and eccentricities, some of which 
may have been feigned to convey an idea of 
declining power, and others of which repre- 
sented, no doubt, the utter ennui of a mind 
accustomed to terrific tasks. Then, sudden- 
ly, one night, he was off and there followed 
the Hundred Days, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena. 

But to lazy, exquisite little Elba “he be- 
queathed a network of roads where it was 
only possible to travel on donkey back or 
mule before his time. He developed its re- 
sources according to the laws of modern po- 
litical economy. He taught the peasants to 
clear the deserted territory, and to sow more 
corn as a provision against want, and left 
thousands of olive, orange and mulberry 
trees from Italy on this once arid soil. He 
gave instructions to and enforced the laws 
of hygiene upon a people who wallowed in 
filth. He drained the fetid swamps, the 
haunt of mosquitoes and fever, and forbade 
them to defile the wells. He sought out 
and cleared the springs, and dug cisterns 
for years of drought. He revived the com- 
merce of the island, initiated improvements 
in the ports, and proposed to make Porto Fer- 
raio a free harbor, to serve as a place of call 
and depot for the Levantine navigation. He 
made a point of taking half the expense in 
every detail upon his own shoulders, and 
often paid for them entirely.” 

This the demonic man did in the hour 
of defeat and quiescence—enough to have 
made a lesser man famous! Yet this seldom is 
thought of or counted in among his achieve- 
ments. Nothing relating to Napoleon, it 
often has been said, is without interest. This 
episodic sovereignty certainly was not. He 
remains the monstrous hero, after all these 
years—a titan at which pigmies must needs 
stare. And this chapter of his life, so filled 
with the essence of the man’s devious, cre- 
ative, disinterested, yet colossally selfish na- 
ture, is singularly fascinating. 








W E print on our “Last Page” this month 
an unusually interesting bit of literary 
ana, which will especially appeal to college 
men the country over. It is a never-before- 
published “stein song,” from the pen of the 
late Frank Norris, whose untimely death ter- 
minated a life of most brilliant literary ac- 
complishment and promise. 





EX-SENATOR JOHN C. SPOONER OF WISCONSIN 


Who has just resigned from the Senate in order 
to resume his law practice 


The Phi Gamma Delta college frater- 
nity, whose members are popularly known 
as the “Fijis” (Phi G’s), has the distinc- 
tion of including many literary lights. It is 
to this group of “Greeks” that Lew Wal- 
lace, Maurice Thompson, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Arthur Colton and Frank Norris have 
belonged. No member was more enthusiastic 
than Norris, who instituted what is known 
as the “pig dinner,” a banquet accompanied 
by ceremonies peculiar to this body, and 
which the chapters of the fraternity, since 
Norris’s death, call the annual “Norris.” 

Every Thanksgiving The Poodle Dog 
café, of San Francisco, was reserved for the 
Fijis and a dinner was served especially for 
this party, Norris, having been a member of 
the University of California chapter, among 
them. At the dinner held on the occasion of 
the California-Stanford football game, 
Thanksgiving of 1901, Norris was unable to 
be present. But he sent the “Exile’s Toast,” 
printed on the following page, which is more 
intimately characteristic of the force, virility 
and good fellowship of the man than any- 
thing else he ever wrote. 














THE EXILE’S TOAST 


(A hitherto unpublished poem) 


By FRANK NORRIS 


Author of “The Pit,’ “The Octopus,’ ““Blix,”’ “McTeague,” etc. 


“Gesundheit! Ach mein lieber vriendts, dot 
note she gome to-day, 

You're dinin’ bei Der Poodle in der same ol’ 
jolly vay; 

Vile me, Ach Gott, der liebe Gott, I’ve 
sit me down undt vept 

Dat your kind invitationing I can not yet 
agcept. 

Der Poodle! Doan’d I know der blace? 
Say, blind mein eyes oop tighdt 

Undt standt me bei der Plaza on, I findt 
der Haus all righdt. 

Der glass-vare I’ve ge-broken dere, der 
sboons I hef ge-stole! 

Der vhiskey Chimmie Vhite hef drunk from 
aus der sugar-bow]! 

Ach, dose vere days, der Gibbs he knows, 
undt Mairsch he knows ut, too, 

Undt Hethauern could ree-member yoost a 
leedle ting or two, 

Undt dot poy Earnie Hoentersohn, he’s lee- 
dle, put, oh my! 

He nef’r sets his schooner down until he’s 
drunk her dry. 

Undt utzt Wallie Every-bit, who alleways 
knows ut alle; 

Undt Gibbons—“loaf-of-vomen”; he leads 
shermans at Lunt’s Halle. 

Undt, den, Ach hoch das Vaterland ; dere iss 
der soldier man,* 

Der terror oof der Sbaniards in der charge 
of San Jooan, 

Der awful Captain Sailfridge, he’s a howlin’ 
martinet 

(Vhen speakin’ to him, touch der cap, he 
loafs dose etiquette). 

Undt Booksie Balmer he gomes, too, dot 
quiet leedle poy— 

Dey galls him vhen he’s vairy goot, der sew- 
ing circle’s joy. 

Undt Hoomphries, he’s der sly one, undt he 
knows der historie 

Von efry Fiji chapter in der land from sea 
to sea. 

Undt Pilly Shmidt undt Emory, dey does 
deir leedle stunts 


Fallutin’ mit der “Younger Set” each Satur- 
day at Lunt’s. 

Hi alle you Grads, you lucky Grads, who dis 
T’anksgiving Day 

Can shtop at home, joost tink of us, der Ex- 
iles. far away. 

Dere’s Chunky in Geneva, undt dere’s Cor- 
bett in Paree, 

Undt D-doodle’s gone to Noo Orleans, undt 
in Noo York dere’s me; 

Undt Hooston’s in St. Louis, undt dere’s 
Rethers—Gott knows vair. 

Ve sits undt vaits undt vatches undt ve groan 
undt tear der hair ; 

Ve reckons oudt der difference in der time 
undt efry one, 

Ve says oudt loud, “Dey hef kicked off, der 
game hef joost begun,” 

Undt ve ain’dt dere to see ut played, undt ve 
ain’dt dere to yell, 

Undt ve ain’dt dere to see der team joost 
knock ’em into Hell. 

Vail, vhen you all sits down again to eat dot 
Poodle lunch 

You alle just try to vancy dat ve’re mit you 
in der bunch. 

Here’s to der team: Bei Gott—stand oop— 
dis ain’dt no usual drink ; 

Stand oop. Hands round between us alle, 
it is der gommon link. 

Stand oop. It is der Exile’s Toast, ve’re mit 
you alle to-day ; 

Ve’re back vonce more in der ol’ blace, undt 
back again to stay. 

Stand oop, stand oop; from East and Vest 
ve’ve gome to be mit you. 

Ve’re dinin’ at der Poodle joost as vonce ve 
used to do. 

Dis day ve show our colors undt let alle der 
eagles scream, 

For 

Ve’re dinin’ at Der Poodle undt ve’re drink- 

in’ to der team.” 


Very fraternally, 
FRANK Norris. 


*These lines to be accompanied by the discharge of musketry. 
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FROM THE 


C, ALLAN GILBERT DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1905 CALENDAR 























FROM THE 
KARL ANDERSON DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1907 CALENDAR 























From THE 
MARRIGON FISHER DESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOURYS 907 CALENDAR 

















FREE 


AMERICAN GIRL 
POSTAL CARDS 


consisting of reproductions from the popular Armour 
Calendar Girls—the Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the 
Gilbert Girl, the Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl and 
the Fisher Girl—the complete set of six will be sent 
in exchange for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied 
by 2 cents return postage), from jar of 


* 
AMrmours 
EXTRACT 

of 


BEEF 


the best extract of the best beef. Rich, meaty, whole 
some, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 
and delight, without overheating—are best made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma 
and flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup creation. 

Armour’s Extract supplies that flavory, savory quality, 
without which soups are weak, watery, tasteless and 
insipid, because it is the best extract of the best beef— 
a pure, wholesome concentrated stock packed in con- 
venient jars for household use. It is invaluable to the 
housewife not only as a rich and appetizing addition to 
soups, sauces and gravies, but in restoring the original 
juices and flavor to recooked meats, and giving vegeta- 
bles a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 

It makes a splendid cold weather drink too—a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, properly seasoned—a 
drink that warms, stimulates and nourishes. There's 
no substitute for Armour’s Extract of Beef. It stands 
alone—‘‘the best extract of the best deef.”’ Every jar is 
sealed with the U. S. inspection stamp that guarantees 
it to be extract of beef. 

‘‘CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 
used. It will be mailed free on request. 


DESIGNS COPYRIGRTED BY 


ARMOUR sn’o COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















From THE 

WOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 

Hi ARMOUR’S 1902 CALENDAR 




















FROM THE 
THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 
DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1903 CALENDAR 























Frou THE 
HENRY HUTT DESION 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1906 CALENDAR 
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| Fabrics are subjected | 


augment in many ways the 
pleasures of outdoor life. 
Sir . 7 
» They are the inevitable 
choice of the man who seeks 
appropriate things in dress. 

Wachusett Shirts are roomy and comfortable, being made 
with plenty of cloth. At the same time they are scientifically 
proportioned and fit perfectly at all points where perfect fit 
is essential to comfort and appearance. 

The sleeves are made in several lengths for each size— 
the neck is properly shaped—the buttonholes are thoroughly 


finished. In other words, Wachusett Shirts embody all that 
is most desirable in Shirtdom. 


Ask your dealer for Wachusett make. Booklet free. 
WACHUSETT SHIRT CO. 


Factory 2. Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of white, fancy, negligee and coat shirts, night robes and pajamas 
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The Melodant «.<:":: Angelus 


At last the desire for a piano-player that will make possible an 

absolutely correct performance is fully realized in the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS. The possession of the MELODANT-ANGELUS insures 
within your home the ever-present services of a skilled pianist, always in the mood 
to render whatever music you wish without the-requirement of technical skill. 


Every composition contains a dominant theme or melody, usually appearing in the treble, some- 
times involved in the accompaniment or entirely covered by ornamentation. The MELODANT accents 
the vein of melody while subduing the accompaniment or ornamentation, thus giving clear and distinct 
prominence to the individual melody notes, even when they appear in the midst of a full chord. 

The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS and EMERSON- 
ANGELUS Pianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. 
If you desire an unlimited repertoire of good music in your home you should buy the ANGELUS, 


equipped with the MELODANT. Write for name of nearest representative where you can hear and 
play the MELODANT-ANGELUS without incurring the least obligation to purchase. 


For sale in all the principal cities. Descriptive Literature on Request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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er Resort of Your Porch 
i “eee 


It tells in detail how you can 
transform your porch into a cool, 
restful retreat, where you can really 
live, free from the Sun’s hot glare, 
and secluded from the inquisitive 
gaze of passersby. 


~Vydor-- 


Porch Shades 


are made of light, long-wearing, 
Linden Wood Fibre strips, lock- 
stitched with strong Seine twine. 
They are stained in soft, harmonious, 
weather-proof colors. 

Vudor shades are constructed to 
admit freely every cool breeze, but 
the sun’s rays cannot possibly pene- 
trate. A Vudor-shaded porch is in 
soft, mellow shadow—those within 
can see every one passiug, but no 

“She can look out, but he can’t look in.” one can te Re trou the pos 

Vudor shades can be attached to the porch in ten minutes. They can be instantly raised or 
lowered, are very durable, and never get out of order. 

Although surprisingly inexpensive—the average porch costing from $2.00 to $10.00 to equip— 
Vudor shades add to the appearance of even the finest home. 


Vudor Hammocks 


are made to overcome the faults of the ordinary 
_The hammock shown in the diagram on the left. The * 
) tenon 4 cords in the old style hammock are fastened directly 

to the frail ‘‘body warps,’’ which soon break from 
the strain. The Vudor way (illustrated on the right) gives permanent strength, because 
the cords are fastened direct to a sturdy Rock Elm spreader. These Hammocks sell at $4.00, 
and will doubly outlast ordinary hammocks. We also make a less expensive hammock on a 
similar principle for $3.00. 


Vudor Chair Hammocks 


(the lady in the picture is in one) combine the luxury of an easy-chair with the gently restful 
motion of a hammock. Can be adjusted to any angle and conform instantly to every curve of 
the body, thus giving the fullest relaxation. Can be hung on the wall, out of the way, when 
not in use. More comfortable and more economical of space than you ever thought possible. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, we’ll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. 








































The 
Vudor 
Hammock 











CAUTION: Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun, and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock, and on the cloth label 
sewed on every Vudor Hammock. It means quality in porch equipment -nd it’s there for your protection. 
Vudor Porch Shades are the only ones that really do shade. 


Don’t forget the free booklet. Write for it, 
and name of nearest Vudor dealer today. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 86 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 
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Every New Day 


Should bring to you the simple joy of living—the opportunity to 
do—to achieve. 

The birthright of every man, woman and child is success—the 
power to think, to act; the capacity for continued, concentrated, success- 
ful work. 

It is a well established fact that the quality of brain and muscle 
depends upon the food you eat. 

Don’t keep a rickety, unproductive thinker, 


Change food ! 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared—contains the certain necessary elements that 
will build back mental and physical health, and the new feeling from a 10 
days’ trial will prove the fact to you. 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U.S. A. 
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PROSPECTIVE buyers of Sectional Bookcases are 
f warned against inferior cabinet work. Donot be 
' misled. Onlyin Grand Rapids, Mich., the renowned 

Furniture City of the world, are the highest grades 
of farniture produced. Thisis an established fact. 

J Noother make of sectional bookcases has as many 
practical features as the “GUNN.” For instance: 

The Roller-bearing, Non-binding, Removable Dcors; 
No Unsightly iron Bands (Our construction doesn’t 
need them ); shelves that do not protrude (to collect 
dust); uniform front and handsome, solid appear- 
ance. Sections that match perfectly incolor. high- 








est possible attainment of Grand Rapids cabinet con- 
struction and finish. Sections join together without 
complicated attachments. In a word, the simplest, 
yet richest in appearance of all sectional bockcases. 


Our new 1907 aniiee handsomely illustrated with complete details, free for the asking 


A postal cardsent to-day will bringit. Onsale with 6,000 agents in the United States or direct from factory 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. Sicie"s(ss‘errin0f Si GEERO7=? OO™ 


“YOU DON’T GET DONE WHEN YOU BUY A GUNN” 


HASTINGS Pedestal Dining 
SNR ONS are fitted with the 








The Tyden Lock No Pedestal Table 


locks the two halves 
inside at center of 
pedestal, making the 
table rigid and pre- 
vents spreading at 


can give satisfaction 
without the Tyden 
Lock. 

Investigate before 
you accept a sub- 
stitute called ‘‘just- 





top or bottom. ; as-good.”’ 


Record of sales of the Hastings Tables fitted with the desu Lock 
BG oss aehaien Gun henson utes 3, — Tables 


Total, 54,496 Tables 
The secret of our success in the manufacture of Pedestal Dining Tables is: 


54,496 AMERICAN DINING ROOMS | 


furnished with Hastings Tables fitted with the Tyden Locks, all made within five years, and giving complete autistan- 


tion in every instance. 
Hastings Tables are made in 100 different styles to suit every taste, ranging in price from $20 to $125. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ TABLE TALK,’’ showing latest designs. Mailed free. 
If your dealer guards your best interests he will sell you a Hastings Table fitted with a Tyden Lock. 


Dept. M HASTINGS TABLE CoO., Hastings, Mich. 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in - 
A the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 820 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 ‘ Catalogue upon request 
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KICANICHS DACH 


For further proof that after a history of almost 50 years our 
pianos are ‘“‘Supreme in the Class of Highest Grade,’’ send us a 
two-cent stamp for a copy of the article, ‘‘A Guileless Hunter 
and a Piano,’’ which has just been reprinted in booklet form 
from the April issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


128 Agencies 233-247 
Send for name of respon- East 23d Street 
sible dealer nearest to you New York City 
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~ To Cure Shaving Soreness 
And For Cleanliness Men Should Use 


Pompeian Massage Cream. Men have learned that it is more thoro and scien- 
tific than soap for cleansing the skin and keeping the pores, blood vessels, 
and muscles of the face and neck in healthy condition. Pompeian Massage 
Cream takes out pore dirt that mere soap-and-water washing cannot remove. 


Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


also takes awsy after-shaving discomfort. It gradually strengthens the skin 
and enables a man to shave frequently without ill-effect. It flexes the mus- 
cles, removing wrinkles and the drawn expression caused by continuous 
mental concentration. It gives the skin the ruddy, healthy, athletic look that 
all normal men desire. After a day of dusty travel or sport, nothing cleanses 
and refreshes like a good hand massage with Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Any good barber can give a Pompeian Massage if you ask for it. Don’t say simply, “I ¥ j i 




















want a massage,”’but say “I want a Pompeian Massage—ée sure you use Pompeian Cream,’ 


Substitutes for the genuine Pompeian Massage Cream are unsafe—otten positively 
harmful. Look for the trade-mark on the bottle when getting a massage at your barber’s 5 4 


or when buying at a druggist’s for home use. Do not accept an imitation of Pompeian. © 

Pompeian 

G s Sample Mailed F a 
enerou p ree <Q” 22 Prospect 8t. 
: q : “ Cleveland, Ohio 
Our booklet on facial massage, sent free with the sample, gives full simple directions & Gentlemen :— 
for massage at home. Your name sent us on the coupon or on a postal will bring it. S Please send, with- 
Your wife or sister will be glad to have Pompeian Massage Cream in the Yr out cost to me, one 
house. Most women to-day recognize its value mm maintaining a clean, clear, A copy of your book on 
healthy skin. It contains no grease. Regular size Jars by mail where dealer S facial massage and a lib- 


will not supply. Price 50 cents and $1.00 a jar. ~ eral sample of Pompeian 


& 

x 
Pompeian Mfg. Co., 22 Prospect St.,Cleveland,O. Massage Cream. 
Pompeian Massage Soap we believe to be the best toilet, bath and nurs- 


ery soap on sale to-day. Assurface cleanser it is won- r.) J 
derfully efficient—contains same medicinal proper- WD ciciicinlietheciivichinsiuixed eccee 
tiesas Pompeian Cream. 25c. cake; box, 3cakes60c. 

at AddrOOs, ......cccccccccccccersccccccseccces eee 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributers 


The trade mark which confronts you is worthy of careful study; it is the trade mark 
stamped on every pair of 


“ONYX”. Hose — 


It gives the prospective purchaser a special mark to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. It isa guarantee of quality; we sincerely and heartily invite you to test the 
“ONYX” Brand; its merits will quickly impress you, and forever settle all doubts on the 
Hosiery question. 


The “ONYX” Brand of Hosiery i is reliable, dependable, serviceable and satisfactory. 
You have only to ask for it and see that you get what you ask for. 


We present a few “ONYX” numbers of merit, although everything worthy of being 
classed as desirable Hosiery for Men, Women and Children will be found bearing the 
“ONYX” stamp. 


“ONYX” Hose sold everywhere; ask your dealer, or write for descriptive catalogue. 


For Women 


310-18. Black gauze, four thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting, 5oc a pair. 


409K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 
spliced heel, Soc a pair. 


Look Like Silkh—Feel Like Silk— 
Wear Better Than Stk. 


For Men 


E310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all over; known 
. to all men “as the best I ever wore.” The only lisle Hose that will not burn nor is harsh 
to the feet. Soc a pair. 
E325 Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft lustrous 
silky hose, very desirable. soc a pair. 





We will mail postpaid on receipt of price a pair of either style. 
Write to department E. 


Broadway New York 
* | Sa ¢ 
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For sale at leading 
retail Millinery 
Departments and 
Establishments 


Bs 





ei: 4 
—~ Copyright 1907 


Ask your 
dealer for 


GAGE 
HATS 


Gage Brothers & Co. 
. Chicago 
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() Days Free Trial. 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own home—free of any expense 

or obligation on your part. Just writeus. We 

will send you the Monroe Catalogue. Pick out 
the style you wanttotry. We will send you the 

Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test itin 

your home for 60 days. Ifitis not all we claim, 

if it isn’t satisfactory to you, just notify us and 
return it at our expense. ‘The test won’t cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 
we want you to convince yourself of the superior- 
ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actual 
use—not because of any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 
make an offer like this. We do it because we 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it couldn't 
stand the test we couldn’t afford to send it on 
( a 60-Day Free Trial, because every one would 

come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
anything like it from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 
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The Only Refrigerator 


that is FREE of e** 99 
Breeding Places for on r O e 
Disease Germs. 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 
moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
The only refrigerator so made. .A// others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station K Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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Without Cost savinc Library Slips 
packed in the following well known household 
PRODUCTS 


Refuse all substitutes 

Calumet Baking Powder.— Erie Canned Fruits, V. 
— Force, Presto (quick "Toor, H.O ac peed pe gy oh oe 
German-American Coffees and Teas. —Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jus 
jubes. — Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. — None-Such Mince Meat.— Pabst Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic.—Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes.—My Wife’s Salad Dressing. 
= Sunny Monday Laundry Soap. — Scrub-E-Z (Soap and Brush).—3 in One On 

This list is being rapidly increased 

Send ten full Library Sli t ts, for beautiful Calendar, 

io: ith Ghibickee belek. 


Library Slips Buy Magazines and Books 


New Illustrated Catalogue, sent free on request, will show value of labels and trade-marks of 
Cy, above products not yet containing Library Slips. 


i Magazine & Book Co., 256 Broadway, New York City 


aN __ feel C 


ia 
y Rae aa 
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25¢c at all Druggists 
Insist Upon the Original 








Jersey City, N. J. 

I recently prescribed The 
“Best” Tonic for a young 
lady who was very anaemic 

nd run down, with the most 
gratifying results. I can, 
therefore, and do recom 


mend it where the circum- 
stances permit me to do so. 
Leonard G. Stanley, M. D. 


















a 


) 
] . 
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For the Anaemic 


Pale-faced individuals, listless and with no apparent 
ambition, have often enlisted your deepest sympathy. You 
may have been brought even closer to face with such 
a condition in your own family, or perhaps right now you 
are reading the symptoms of your own case, the cause of 
which you have been trying in.vain to discover. Chances 
are it is anaemia, often brought on by worry or overwork. 
The blood has become impoverished and is not furnishing 
sufficient strength to the system. This happens frequently 
with young people, caused by too rapid growthor overstudy 
At this critical stage the the best reconstructive agent is 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining the rich, tissue building elements of barley 
malt with the tonic properties of choicest hops, retaining 
all the food value ofithe barley grain in predigested form, 
and carrying in it muscle, tissue and blood making con- 
stituents. The nourishment thus offered is readily assimi- 
lated by the system, being rapidly transformed into rich, 
red blood and absorbed by the tissues ‘and nerves, making 
the recovery of health rapid, quickly restoring the boy or 
girl to youthful activity, and giving men and women 
strength and energy to fight daily battles. 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


vitalizes the nerves, makes rich, red blood, rebuilds 
wasted tissues, restores the tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes the overworked, and is a boon to 
nursing mothers. 


















Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled “Baby’s First Adventure” sent free on request. 





PABST EXTRACT DEPT.“B” Milwaukee, Wis. « 
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Send for this Book about the 











Time fora 
Lifetime 


Send us your name and address 

on a postal card and we will mail 

you this beautiful book, which tells 

the interesting story of the Rockford 

| Watch. Send for it today. It describes the 

} wonderful advance in watch-making methods 

that make the permanent adjustment of the 

Rockford possible; it tells why every Rock- 

ford Watch mustrun without a hair-spring 

before it gets one. It tells of automatic machines that 

are almost human. It tells why the owner of a Rockford Watch has the true 
time—all the time for a lifetime. Sent absolutely free on request. Address 


Rockford Watch Company, Rockford, Ill. - 





THE KILLARNEY °/AMERICA 


“HIGHLANDS °f ONTARIO” 
A chain of seven beautiful lakes 1,000 feet above sea level, A region, 


replete with natural beauty and loveliness. Good hotel accommodation. 
Fishing and hunting unsurpassed. 146 miles north of City of Toronto. 
Handsome booklet free. Apply to 


G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway. New York,N.Y. T. H. HANLEY, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa, 


Ww. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Montreal 












- 












| 


S2 POUNDS OF SALMON TROG 
CAUGHT WITH &8-OUNCE STEEL ROD 
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Premoette 


Can be spanned with the hand. 


This can be said of no other camera 
for 2% x 34 pictures and will give 
you some idea of the diminutive size 
of Premoette. 

By far the smallest and lightest cam- 
era ever made for pictures of practical 
size. 

Is loaded in daylight with the Premo 
Film Pack as quick as a wink— 
door is opened, the pack dropped in 
place, the door closed and all is ready. 

Has automatic shutter with three 
variations of speed and the finest single 
lens obtainable. 

Makes pictures equal to those pro- 
duced by most cameras of larger sizes. 


Weight but 11 ounces. Costs only 


Five Dollars 


Catalogue at the dealer's, or mailed on request, 


Rochester Optical Co. 
21 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 




















A New 4x5 
KODAK 


The No. 4 
Folding Pocket. 


Rapid Rectilinear lenses of high speed, 
Automatic Focusing lock, Rising and 
Sliding front, Reversible brilliant finder, 
two tripod sockets. Aluminum construc- 
tion—Kodak quality in every detail. 
ho. 4 Folding Pocket Ketek with Fr P. K. - (Single 

valve) Shutter, - 


Do., with Kodak Antematis ae (= dom 
above), e 25.00 








EASTMAN KODAK. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1907 Kodak catalog free at The Kodak City. 


the dealers or by mati. 
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DERBY RIBBED 
UA Wy EA 


Ju | 
The superiority of Cooper’s Spring Needle Underwear is universally conceded even by 


those who have never worn it. Once a man has worn it he is a Cooper enthusiast —almost 
a Cooper ‘‘crank’’—thereafter. 

Cooper’s Underwear possesses a durability which pleases the most exacting. In addi- 
tion, it has a rebounding elasticity which is peculiar to the Spring Needle fabric. It has 
‘the stretch that goes back.’’ The celebrated Spring Needle fabric is knitted on machines 

of our own invention and manufacture, and the secret of its remark- 
Every Genuine Cooper _ able elasticity and durability is known only to us. 
Garment bears this . ‘ 
scetiidineaineaenin You should wear Cooper’s. It is the underwear of charactes 
and quality. Made in union and two-piece suits in all the variour 
sizes, weights and colors—silkateen, cotton and wool. 





























For Sale by Best Dealers. 


Manufactured by 


Cooper Manufacturing Company, Bennington, Vt. i 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 
NEW YORK 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 
Excellent Food 
and reasonable 


Lost Papers Impossible 


If you make a practice to use only 


“0.K? Hin 


There is no chance of slipping 
because they have t 
advantage of THIS 
Paper Piercin: 













which goes through every 
sheet. Can be used repeat- 













edly and theyalways work. Prices. 
Used in Offices, 
Schools, everywhere. New, Medern 
Made in three sizes. 
Send 10c. for sam- and Absolutely 
ple box 50 assorted. Fireproot 
FREE BOOKLET 
Liberal trade ae 
os Within one 


discount 





OF minute’s walk 
RASS of 6th Avenue 

- “L” and subway 

wd and accessible 

UP to all surface car 

a lines. Transient 

rates $2.50 with 

BRASS Bath and up. 

BOXES 

OF SEND FOR BOOKLET 

100 Under the Management of 

EACH HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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Some men go along 
with an old device 
longer than do others 
and when finally 
change wonder why 
they waited. 








@_ The average suspenders are fairly satisfactory, but there being a better 
kind, you want them—just as you’d rather phone than write. 


Presidents are the easiest & most comfortable suspenders. The cords 
pass through little nickel tubes smoothly © quickly, relieving all strain. 
There’s no dragging, no pulling. 


@_ Raise your shoulder, bend, lift or reach—the back slides with every 


move. No shoulder pressure. Presidents rest so lightly you cant feel them. 


You’ve read from a dozen to 50 President advertisements and prob- 
ably forgot to ask for Presidents when buying suspenders. Perhaps 
some man behind a counter “‘knew”’ more than you about your com- 
fort. Most any dealer will allow you to try on Presidents. Put them 
on, you'll know in a minute if they are all we claim. If you dont 
like Presidents take them off & buy others. But dont take another’s 
word that you wont like them. Judge for yourself. 


Light, Medium &¥ Heavy weights. Extra long for big men. Special size for youths F boys 
@. If you cant get Presidents of the weight to suit in your city buy of us 


by mail. After 3 days’ wear if you dont like Presidents send them back; we 
willreturn your money. That’sa fair proposition. Try your homestores first. 


Our printed guarantee offering to make good anything that goes wrong ,is on every pair of Presidents 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 621 Main St, Shirley, Mass. 
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HI 
Fill Your Pockets With Good Shells ji 
| Don’t forget that the effectiveness of your shooting and the size of | 
| your bag can be helped or hindered by the powder that is in your shells. If 
| birds are plentiful, you can always fill your gamesack if your shells are 
| © loaded with either 
| “NEW SCHULTZE” 
' 
| or 
| “NEW E.C. (I d)” 
.C. (Improved) 
| —two PERFECT BULK SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS made in 
| America by American experts. 
| They are clean, quick, regular, and do the work. 
| You can always rely on shells loaded with either ‘NEW SCHULTZE” | 
or ‘“NEW E. C. (Improved).”’ 
! (N. B.—DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. Write for descriptive | 
1 folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 
! E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
4 Established 1802. WILMINGTON, DEL. } 
SS TT oe bat ae EE ———s—: 
ge (Mla J SG Pe ae a 
if cag My “le Ly | Y. "lle “i Zi oo ’ 24, ME: j 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906 


We give better value for your 
money than you receive from 
the small merchant tailor. 


Ist. Becausethe expert tailor 
in small shops is only in de- 
mand seven or eight months 
in the year and, like a baseball 
player, he must be paid prac- 
tically for the whole year in 
the months he works. 


2nd. The small tailor has 
none of the advantages of lo- 
cation in a central labor and 
buying market, and even ifhe 
had the location, his capital 
would not permit him to buy 
and employ economically. 


5rd. He cannot have those 
very necessary helps to man- 
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COPYRIGHT 1907 ED, V. PRICE & CO., CHICAGO 


ual labor—mechanical devices that promote speed and promptness. 


When you order your clothes from our representative they are made in shops 
where tailors have work all the year around, located in the great central market 


and equipped with labor saving devices. 


All of this means more quality and painstaking for your money than you can 
obtain from the individual tailor who still works under primitive conditions. 


Call on our representative, and ask him to show you what we can do for you 


at prices from $25 to $35. 





Merchant Tailors 


Price Building 


Chicago 
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Send 
for the Free 






A Really Wonderful 
Refrigerator 


A refrigerator made of milk-white glass—inside 
and out. Not ordinary glass, but Eureka Opal 
Glass—thick and durable. The only perfect ma- 
terial for a refrigerator because it is naturally cold, 
because it is absolutely non-absorbent, therefore im- 
pervious to odor, grease or moisture. The metal 
parts of the Eureka Opal Refrigerator have a beau- 
tiful silver polish and will neither tarnish nor rust. 

The doors swing smoothly, never stick or warp, 
and are always perfectly tight. The inside of the 
refrigerator being 


Made of 


EUREKA 


Opal Glass 


has no cracks or crevices to col- 
lect anything and is as easily 
cleaned as a glass dish. 

The system of insulation and 
circulation is really marvelous 
in economizing ice, preserving 
food, and preventing the admix- 
ture of various food odors. In 
beauty, durability and service, 
there is no other refrigerator that 
even approaches the Eureka. 

The book on household refrig- 
eration will interest you. Where 
shall we send it? 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Box H, Indianapolis, Ind. 









Book 
Book 


Book 


Household 
Refrigeration 
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Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


Wood Rollers Hartshorn on label, ae 
Ro Get “Improved,” no tacks required. ia Rollers 








ES SE CESS IS 


THE 
i 3 


‘@ One Year Ahead of All Power Boats—21 feet lon ilt wi 
) 0 : 2 ig, built with improved Sponson Air Tanks, making i izat -sinkable. 
No seams to open and leak. Price, with two-cylinder engine, $265; with Somncyliedes, $445. Giegititaue poe 


WOLVERINE CANOE COMPANY 8 71 E. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 





WOLVERINE AUTO-BOAT 
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Shawnit, Socks for men are dyed with fast, pure and harmless vegetable dyes and 


guaranteed not to run, crock or fade. For comfort and durability they have no equal 


because they are shaped in the knitting and are not stretched over forms. 
The STANDARD for nearly thirty years always stamped on toe this mark Sheiind- 


If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 assorted pairs on trial; 6 pairs for $1.50, 
delivery charges paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 25c. per single pair. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 








Made trom combed selected cotton. 
Style 19s9 — Famous Snowblack, will not crock or fade. 
” ase —Rich Navy Blue 


” Pt 


*” SPi4 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 14 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


»» 19F20 — Black Ground with N 
Do 





— Pure White Inside. Black and White Qaied A Miatare Outside. 
— Black and Cardinal Mixture Outside, Cardinal Inside. 
leat red iy in Cardinal Silks. 





OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
cost us a whole lot of money and we want you 
to have one. It is very attractive and useful. 
Beautifully colored and replete with styles, prices, 
information. Y our name on a postal will bring it. 








— Navy Blue with Fine Bleached White Hair Line Stripes. 
When you order direct, state 


size 
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HN SYSTEM 


Reinforced Concrete 

















The Administration Building of the George N. Pierce Manufacturing Plant at Buffalo taken during the process of construction. This 
immense plant, having over 325,000 square feet of floor space, was built throughout according tothe Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete. 


“The Factory Behind the Great Arrow Car.” 


During the past two years manufacturing plants with an 
aggregate of over 30 acres of floor space have been built according 
to the Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete, for the automobile 
industry alone. 











These buildings of concrete, reinforced by the Kahn. Trussed Bar, are as substantial as though carved out of ans 
stone, are monolithic in type, fireproof, and have the grahite-like qualities of concrete united with the elasticity of a. 

We have prepared an elaborate description of the Pierce Plant under the title of “The Typical Factory, for limite 
distribution. We will mail you a copy if you write your request on your business letterhead. 


. a | TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY oe 


E 48 W. Congress Street » S \ Z ZZ " 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 





Are always trustworthy— : 

always seaworthy. You will not be 
disappointed on your vacation if you buy a Racine Boat. A visit 
to any of our stores will make Racine ‘‘Worth”’ convincing. 


Beautiful lines—beautiful workmanship—prices that please— 
prompt deliveries—guaranteed satisfaction; in other words— 
Racine Quality. Our stores are located at: 


122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK; 182 MilkSt., BOSTON; 38 Delaware 

Ave. , CAMDEN; 182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT; 1610 Michigan AVe. , 
CHICAGO; 321 ist Ave. S., SEATTLE. Write for catalog, enclosing 
5c for return postage. 


DEPT.1. RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY : MUSKEGON, MICH. { 
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If You Want a Car 


1. That you can run yourself, 

2. At a low maintenance cost. 

3. That is simple in construction, 

4. With enough power to carry 
you up hill, 

5. And safe brakes to bring you 
down. 

6. That is built on honor, 

7. By people who know how. 

8. That is fast enough for racing, 

9g. Andslowenough for pleasure, 


Then you need a Model “H” 


Knox Waterless 








Price, $2,500 





q@ It has 25-30 road horsepower; 102- 
inch wheelbase ; 32x4-inchtires ; weighs 
2,250 pounds; positive automatic oiling 
system ; three speed selective transmis- 
sion; deadstop brakes; compensating 
carbureter; speed from three to forty 
miles an hour. 


Our 1907 diagrammatic booklet 
describes it fully andis yours for 
a postal 


Knox Automobile Co. 


Member of 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














Dy 
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Model G 
The Touring Car 
Without a Rival 








The high principles of honest work- 

manship and the advanced ideas of 

design that have made Cadillac con- 
struction famous, find full expression in 
Model G, a thoroughly dependable, pow- 
erful, fourscylinder car which brings to 
its owner every touring luxury enjoyed by 
those possessing the most expensive types. 

Examine it; observe its long, rangy 

lines, the racy atmosphere about it, re- 
flecting lots of spirit and ‘‘go’’; ride in 
it and note the feeling of security 
prompted by a wealth of hidden energy 
beneath you—then you will 
appreciate why 


MODEL G 


is without a peer among all cars of its 

class. Compare it in efficiency and 

price with many cars costing twice as 
much and you will find the chief differ- 
ence at the money end. Wonderfully 
economical to maintain. 


Your nearest dealer will gladly de- 
monstrate Model G or any of the other 
Cadillac models. 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Described in Catalog G AF) 

Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
(Described in Catalog H AF) 

Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; . $950 
(Described in Catalog M AF) 

Model K—10 h.p. Rumabout; . . . $800 
(Described in Catalog M AF) 

F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send for Catalog of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC Motor Car Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
Member A. L. A. M, 
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Opportunities 
in South Dakota 


XCELLENT opportunities are offered 
for the farmer, rancher, merchant and 
professional man—for every one who 
wants to get a good start on the High- 
way to Independence—along the ex- 
tensions west from Chamberlain, on 

the Missouri River, to Rapid City, in the Black Hills, 
and from Glenham, to Butte, Montana. 


For ten successive years South Dakota has pro- 
duced more wealth per capita than any other state 
in the Union. $146,000,000 represented the total 
value of farm products and products of the mines 
in South Dakota in the past year—an increase over 
1905 of $20,000,000. 

Why not go to South Dakota this Spring and 
investigate the openings for yourself? 


A book descriptive of South Dakota free upon 
request. Fill out coupon below and mail to-day to 


F. A. MILLER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
Chicago 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
@ St. Paul Railway 








F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., 1245 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 
Dear Sir:— Please mail me descriptive book on South DaKota, FREE. 








(NAME) 











(TOWN AND STATE) 
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Thomas Flyers Owned 


By Critical Investors 


Fifty to two hundred Thomas Flyers are in 
daily operation in each of the large American 
cities. Their owners are the most substantial men 
in those cities. In their opinion—after thousands 
of miles of travel—the Thomas is not merely a good 
and reliable car, but the best car and the most. 
reliable car built. 





These men were not swayed by sentiment. 
They investigated—coldly and critically. They 
found that great new concrete factories have 
brought our facilitiest to a point of perfection 
unsurpassed in the whole world. They found not 
only the best American ability, but the most 
expensive foreign engineering talent engaged in 
making the Thomas unequaled in reliability. 

They found that money had been spent with- 
out stint in producing this same result, and they 
have since found that the Thomas responds in 
reliability to every test and every demand they 
make upon it. 






dene &s 


~~. 
60 H. P. Thomas Flyer, $4,000 f. o. b. Factory 
40 H. P. Thomas Forty, $2,750 f. o. b. Factory 


SEND FOR 1907 CATALOGUE 


E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 


1204 Niagara Street 


Buffalo, New York 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 
Before you buy Any boat, built by Any manufacturer, selling at Any price, ask the following questions :— 
First—Is your hull guaranteed against puncture, and will you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured ? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, open seams, and the necessity of calking? 
Third—Is your hull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 
Fourth—Will you guarantee Absolutely the speed of your various boats, and will you take them back and 
refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed? 


Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, commerciaily accurate, 
perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability to run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. The smooth, steel 
hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more dura- 
ble, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. 

Write For Our Large Illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 141 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
































Best Indexed 


Value The 
Ledgers B-V Way 


Give immediate access to allaccounts 
whether arranged alphabetically, 
numerically, by state and town, by 
railroad or otherwise. 


MECHANICALLY THEY ARE 
THE BEST MADE 


Why not consult the oldest inter- 





It costs no more to get a type- 











changeable leaf house? We havea 
store of system ideas secured by our 
unequaled organization of over 100 
trained men who represent us ex- 
clusively, and any one of these ideas 
may be worth many dollars to you. 


Write for information. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 











Chicago Dept.R New York 
i fois 
WE VALE 
Meek MARK 













writer that will do all your work 
than one that is a mere letter writer. 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


offers purple copying ink for letters, 
nonfading black ink fordocuments and 
red ink for billing and for emphasis. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 
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HE high standard of modern stable equipment requires not only the care- 
ful selection of vehicles and harness, but the correct assembling of many 
details. The Studebaker repositories are prepared to suggest a plan for 

correct equipage and provide every necessity—thus ensuring absolute harmony 
in style as well as completeness in equipment. 


FOR THE CARRIAGE ROOM—Every modern type of horse-drawn vehicle ready for 
prompt delivery. Special styles built on order. 


FOR THE HARNESS ROOM—Appropriate harness and equipments especially de- 
signed for use with Studebaker vehicles. Correct in every particular and complete to the 
smallest detail. 

FOR THE STABLE—A full line of imple- 
ments and supplies. 


FOR THE OWNER’S USE—Saddles of 
wide range in make and style, riding-crops, 
gloves, outer garments, and the latest novelties 
in fitted luncheon and tea baskets. 


Call or send for detailed catalogue. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


REPOSITORIES; 

New Yorx Crrv.—Studebaker Bros. Co, of New York, Broadway and 
Cuicaco, ILL. =-teabinaiien Bros. Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Ave. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Sts. 
San Francisco, Cau.—Studebaker Bros. Co. of California, Market and 
PortLanpd, poe ..:. 2 Bros, Co., Northwest, 330 and 336 East 
SeatrLe > Bros. Co., Northwest, 308 First 
Saur Laxe Cry, Uram.—Studebaker Bros. Co, of Utah, 157 and 159 
Denver, Conta=Stcaohen Bros. Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Sts. 


Datias, Texas. Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm St. 
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TIME TELLS THE TALE 


T is significant that the strongest praise of 
the WAYNE comes from those who have 
used their cars the longest, who have driven 

the farthest, and who have subjected them to 
the hardest tests, The reason for this is patent 
—economy of operation and slight outlay for 
upkeep, absence of trouble, elimination of noise 
and vibration, perfect control (4 to 50 miles 
an hour on high speed by throttle alone), 
extreme flexibility, are a few of the strong 
points that arouse enthusiasm. Further par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P. Touring Car,........$2,500 
Medel N, 30-35 H. P. Roadster, ............$2,500 


Medel R, 50 H. P. Pullman Tourist, .... ..$3,500 
Medel K, 35 H. P. Touring Car,...........$2,500 


Wayne Automobile Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


AGENTS: . 
NEW YORK......... ..A. I, Kull Auto Co. 





BOSTON .Linscott Motor Co. 
WASHIN IGTON....- ..Commercial Auto & Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA... coce . Rittenhouse Garage 
CRECAGO. coc ccescccceccescocce Walden W. Shaw Co. 
ST. it TR, sorapeagenee — Auto Co. 
PITTSBUR pxpeexend pene rr Auto Co. 
IN. DIANAPOLIS.- Souk ital Auto Co. 
KANSAS CITY.. pacer otor Car Co. 
BRTROIT. Wm.F.V. Neuman & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS... ee ‘john % Watters, 233 Barrone St. 
SAN FRANCISCO...........Motor Car Agencies Co. 


Los ANGELES... 00.0004. .E. Jr. Bennett 
NEW HAVEN ........000. "|. University Auto Co. 
MILWAUKEE ....... * 'Solliday Motor Car Co. 
MINNEAPOLJS......... 2000-00: Evans Motot Car Co. 
PON a 2 aa West Side Motor Co. 
MONTREAL... yi .International Auto Co. 
Sear. .M. Francis * Kane, = Mutual Life Bldg. 
TROY, Troy Carriage Works 


OANSTOWN, Sabrina .Johnstown Au 
IENVER..... cooece cece coseseecees +» Western ee 
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AAS BIS 
No. 766. Spindle Seat Bike Gear Driving Wagon with 


1% in. Guaranteed Cushion Tires and Leather Seat Fenders. 
Price complete, $63.50. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large, free catalogue, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 335 


Light Canopy Top, ~ 
Four Passenger Trap 
with Bike Gearand 1% 
Guaranteed Cushion 
Tires. , Price com- 
plete, $98.00. As 
good as sells for 
$25.00 more. 


























Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


Starts and Runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
Catalog § > twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 

ree < necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
with” " me, and break or jump- peek. Water and dust 
full ' - proof. Fully guarant 
infor- MOTSINGER DEV ICE MFG. CO. 
mation, 13 Main Street Pendleton, Ind., U. S. A. 


"7A Hill Climber Mid FOR 1907 









Built in the Hills” 

The Chauffeur’schoice,the Own- 
er's pride, the Dealer's oppor- 
tunity: The car for hills, sand 
roads and s 5 

SPECIFICATIONS:—36 H.P. 
Rutenber motbr—120-in. wheel 
base—34x4 tires—selective type 
Slidin, f gear transmission—pow- 
erful brakes—nigh road clear- 
ance. Catalogue FREE. 


Address THE BARTHOLOMEW CO. 315 Glide St. PEORIA, ILL. 


png Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so much 
pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all styles, 
strong, roomy , safe, combine best material, origi- 
nal designs, expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM is the best 
Stocked in the West. Prompt shipments. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co. 
261 Office Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich 


Less than 
Half price 


For all standard makes of Typewriters. Not repaired but 
Factory rebuilt, guaranteed sane as new. Every machine 
warranted for one year. Write us for prices before ig UL rg 
Rebullt Typewriter Co. 53 Dearborn St, CHICAG 
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Weight Touring Car 


Handsome Appearance, Stable Construction 
and Scientifically Correct Design 


Including more distinctive and practically valuable 
features than ever before combined in one model. 


Motor—4 cylinder vertical, 25-30 horse power. 
Clutch—The new Rambler balanced cone. 
Transmission—A special design of the progressive sliding type 
from which every unpleasant feature has been eliminated. 
Final Drive—Propeller shaft with adjustable roller bearings. 
Rear Axle—Floating type with ball and roller bearings. 
These are but a few of the good points and an examination 
will convince you that it is the greatest proposition ever offered. 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 
Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Model 24 
Price $2,000 
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; THE LAKE ROUTE FAR: 

Between CLEVELAND & BUFFALO E $' $2 540 
The C. & B, Line steamers are new, fast and Juxur- Lowest rates and through tickets sold to Toledo 

ious in their es, unsurpassed for comfort and Detroit, Mackinac, Adirondack Mountains, Hudson River, 


convenience. The service is the finest offered on the in- Muskoka Lakes, St, Lawrence or Saguenay Rivers, and 
terior water of the United States. all points in the United States or Canada. 


Allrail tickets reading over the L.S.& M.S.Ry. or N.Y.C.&St.L.R.R. will be accepted on this Company’s steamers without extra charge 
DAILY TIME TABLE 
Leave Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 6:30 A. M. 
CLEVELAND WHARVES—1290 River Ave., N. W. 


’ 


Leave Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 8:00 P. M. 
Arrive Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 7:30 A.M. 


BuFFALO WHARVES—Cor. Ohio and Illinois Sts. 
Illustrated booklet sent free on receipt of four cents in stamps for postage. Address Department “C” 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY W. F. HERMAN, G.P.A., Cleveland, Ohio 












Two Weeks of Perfect Rest 


The soothing cdlm of nature in a quiet mood 
enfolds the tired spirit from the cities at 


em French Lick 
@ West Baden Springs 


No famous foreign spa can equal the cura- 
tive properties of these waters which are 
unsurpassed in the treatment of Kidney, 

Liver and Stomach troubles. 

Hotel accommodations are ideal, and 
unique in offering the seeker of health perfect rest and quiet as well as 
ample opportunity for indulging in his favorite recreation. Many indoor 
and outdoor amusements—the most attractive 9 

health resort‘in America. Beautifully situated 

in Southern Indiana on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traf. Mer. FRANK J. REED,G.P.A, 
Custom House Place, CHICAGO 
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Did you hear about the 








Jierocar 


The $2,000 Model “D” Light Touring AEROCAR? The 
car that astonished and chagrined the drivers of several 
50-horsepower cars? The staunch 20-horsepower ma- 
chine that ploughs straight through any kind of roads? 


A wonderful demonstration of endurance and gi! 
was given by running from New York to Boston, 24 
miles, on March 12th. 


The roads were buried under snow and ice. The 
drifts in places were up to the tonneau. 


Several cars started—three finished—but the AERO- 
CAR was the first and only one to arrive the same day. 


The AEROCAR alone carried four persons the en- 
tire distance. 


The AEROCAR was the lowest powered car to 


attempt the run over the awful snow-bound roads. 


The AEROCAR was driven by an amateur—no 
mechanician was carried—and no repairs or adjust- 
ments were made en route. 


The AEROCAR used was taken the evening before 
from the stock on the floor of the New York branch. 


It is the AEROCAR that you can own, drive and 
care for yourself. Its simple construction—its few parts 
—their high quality—its light weight—give it its superior 
standing. With its powerful motor—reliable and true 
—its great ability and endurance are unequaled. If you 
want a handsome, luxurious, comfortable touring car 
for actual work—get an AEROCAR. They are “built for 
service.” Ask to be sent our free book D-75 about this car 


THE AEROCAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan Member A. M. C. M. A. 





Wy 


pe multiple disc clutch, sliding gear transmission shaft drive, 


104-inch wheel base, and only $2,000 
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Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean, 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous 
North Shore near Boston, where New England’s most 
opular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 

qThe New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

@ The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, o 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

@ The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. g Until June first write for descriptive BooKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BG After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
UN Mass. 
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HE world-wide popularity of the Rider and Ericsson 
- Pumping Engines for domestic water supply, and their 
adoption into every clime, have resulted in the appearance on 
the market of imitation pumps, so named as to deceive the 
innocent purchaser. Complaints received from many, who 
have been so imposed upon, impel us to publish this advertise- 
ment, and to advise intending buyers that they look carefully 


at the two cuts here shown. 


The “Rider” The “Ericsson” 


They are facsimiles of the genuine. Be sure, also, that the 
name-plate of the Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. appears upon the 
pump you purchase. When so situated that you can not per- 
sonally inspect the pump before ordering, write to our nearest ° 
office (see list below) for the name of a reputable dealer in your 
locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. Write for 
Catalogue M.R. 

Rider-Ericsson = tess: : CES 


North 7th Street - - Philadelphia 
234 Craig Street, West Montreal, P.O. 


* 
Engine Co. grid Sher te 
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Atlantic City, N. J. “wtm'mon” 





LARGEST AND 


| - “~~ MosT MODERN 
Lear Tn = HOTEL ON THE 
: COAST. 
DIRECTLY ON 
OCEAN FRONT 
AND BEACH 
es Ale | | PROMENADE. 
~ ~ f) v9 4 = 

So, LA Sl) wy Open all the 
; oa Ft aes year 


New York's Aristocratic Location. Favorite All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity, 1000, American and 
European Plan. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water Baths. Dining Room over- 
looks the ocean. The finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Pop- 


ular Pastime. Send for Booklet and Rates 


CHARLES R. MYERS, Owner and Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 




















There's Something YouWantto Know 


What is it ? 

At a cost of but a few cents per day we will keep you posted on any subject—no matter what— 
that is before the public—anything that is being or is going to be written and printed about, That is 
our business— 

Accomplished through our TOPICAL SUBJECTS PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE and LIT- 
ERARY BUREAU—the most complete and best organized in the world. 

Reading and clipping from over 50,000 publications monthly (including every Daily and nearly 
every Weekly ony Periodical in the U.S.)— 

We supply you, every twenty-four hours—or as frequently as desired—with every item printed 
anywhere (or covering such territory or publications as you may desire) relative to the subjects 
in which you are interested. 


Write for Booklet “‘B,”’ stating subject you wish covered—we will tell you how we can serve 
you (sending you sample Clippings) and what it will cost. We furnish original MSS., essays, 
speeches, debates, etc., if desired. 


Other Things You May Want to Know 


OUR “PERSONAL ITEM” SERVICE: We supply Clippings from all publications, of every- 
thing said about yourself or your business, Ask for Booklet “C” and Sample Clippings. 

OUR “TRADES NEWS” SERVICE: We supply daily all news of value in marketing your 
products, making investments, etc. Ask for Booklet “A” and sample service, stating line. 


It’s Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve You—Ask US 
International Press Clipping Bureau : 115 Boyce Building : Chicago USA 
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1-RON-DE-QUOIT 
PORT WINE 





Unequaled in Quality 





@If you are run down and your physi- 
cian orders you to get a bottle of wine, 


most nutritious. 
@ The Irondequoit Wine Co. is the 


Oldest Wine House in America 


and their 75 years’ experience in wine 
making has made Irondequoit Wines 





the best in the market. 


@ They are recommended by physi- 
cians for their tonic properties, their 
palatableness and rejuvenating effect. 


@Call for ‘‘Irondequoit”’ and you will 
get a pure, honest wine matured to the 
ample age of seven years. 


For sale by druggists generally, or, if you 
can not get it, send to us. Illustrated booklet, 
‘*Products of the Vine,” tree on request. 





IRONDEQUOIT WINE CO. 


203 Main Street, E. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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you want the best, the purest and the: 











Watch 
Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying 
ELGIN WATCHES has given 
the ELGIN that proud distinc- 
tion—“Standard of the World.” 

It makes no difference what 
mg ELGIN you buy, you 

ave a watch that dollar for 
dollar has no equal. 

The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN, a popular priced, 
seventeen jeweled, finely ad- 
justed, accurate timekeeper, is 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority,’’ 


and can be had in stylish thin 
models and sizes so suitable 
for men’s and boys’ use. 
ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade for ladies, at moderate 
prices. Ask your jeweler. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill: 
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The 
otary 
eostyle 


The Best 
Duplicator 


The rotary principle insures speed 
because there is no waste motion. 


The rotation of the drum presents 
the printing surface to the paper—the 
supply of ink is furnished automatically. 

Merely turning the crank and feeding 


the paper prints exact duplicates of 
your original as many as you wish. 





The stencil is written on the type- 
writer or by hand like an ordinary letter 
except on the specially prepared paper. 


Your circular letters are printed in 
your own office and ready to mail in 
less time than it ordinarily takes to get 
the job ready to send out to a printer. 


We would like to show you how we 
can save you money. Booklet on 
request. 





Neostyle Co. 


30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 


























BONDS 


Safer 
Than 
Any 
Savings 
Bank 


And Payable in $5 Instalments 


Our 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds enable 
you to invest your savings in the highest type 
of basic security—First Mortgages on New York 
Real Estate. They combine the three essen- 
tials of a perfect invest ment—Absolute Security, 
High Earning Power, Cash Availability—and can 
be procured on an investment of 


Five Dollars per Month 


On each instalment we pay 5% interest for 
every day invested, and your money is available 
at all times. Get the full earning power of your 
savings. If you are receiving only 8 or 4%, our 
plan willincrease your income from 25 to 66 2-84, 
and you have better than savings bank security, 

Write for our booklet, which contains valuable 
and interesting data in regard to the growth of 
New York City, It explains how you can stop that 
loss of from 1-4 to 2-3 in your interest earnings. 

Write—not to-morrow—NOW. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY COMPANY 


Suite 746, 1133 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and undivided profits, $1,000,000.00) 








Machine 


that Makes a 
Revolu- New Speed 
tionized — d 

4 at Every 

Type ‘National 

writer is Business 
Making wa Show”’ 


Send for Speed Record of March 21, 1907. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





NEW YORK or ANYWHERE 
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A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 





This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangeine prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
—— promptly and safely reaches the cause 


" “Grip,” Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, and Brain Fag 

Prevents much sickness. 


Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Eouunp Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 

“I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years. I ientiously r d Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaintances. ” 


Da. H.R Goopett, Memphis, Tenn., writes. ‘‘It is four years since 








I d using Orang , and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal agent has persis, Apt increased; that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, indigestion, lassitude, 


and the majority of minor ills, there can be no doubt. I consider it 
both a luxury and a necessity."’ 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.:’ 





gh ewe: of 


Total only 5 Grs. 
25c Package FREE For Honest Test 


Bend poste al for om inet experience and and | testimony, with 
2c PA GE F FOR HONEST TEST. Orangeine is 
sold by all raiiohe 5% mailed on receipt 7 price. lc pack- 
age (2 ppesere: 25c package (6 powders); 50c package (15 pow- 
ders); $1 package (35 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co.15 MichiganAve.Chicago 


























One might argue that 
a good letter is just as 
good written on cheap 
paper. 

One might also argue 
that fine jewelry would 
be just as good delivered 
in a coal-cart, 

Business men know 
that proper delivery 
wagons and good paper 
are worth all they cost. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


is certainly good paper. 
We do not know of bet- 


ter for commercial use. 


Write us on your present letterhead for the 
Book of Specimens, showing OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BonD in white and fourteen colors, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on _ Ietterheads, 
checks and other business forms, or ask your 
printer for it. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond 


paper exclusively s 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 
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Think of the hundreds of millions of dollars that are paid out every week in salaries! Think of 
the billions that are being spent for the erection of office buildings, modern factories, subways and 
canals! Think how much it would mean to you to become the directing force behind one of these 
vast interprises!_ How well are you equipped to make a sholving in competition with your fellows? 
Is there any one thing in which you excel? Can you plan a big business campaign? Are you a master 
of finance? What is your specialty? You must have one to succeed. 

So many and varied are the chances that are offered you that you can almost pick out your 
own occupation. You have means of preparing for a career that in your father’s time was not even 
dreamed of. He had to work at least two hours longer in a day than you do now. He was paid 
infinitely smaller salary, and he had to serve a long, tedious, tiresome apprenticeship for a meager, 
trifling sum while learning, and then at best he could only learn what his employers chose to teach 
him. Things are entirely different now. The American School of Correspondence will bring the 
instruction to you. If you will only take the two hours a day that your father has turned over to 
you as an inheritance and use that time to study carefully you can master one of the professions 
listed below. 

We Employ No A gents to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of busi- 
ness. We talk to you only by mail. The money you pay us is not used to maintain an expen- 
sive organization of high-priced agents, but is used to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 

Tell us what course you are most interested in, and receive Free (if you mention this magazine) 

our 200-pige hand-book fully describing it. 


.-+» Mechanical Drawing oues Hosting, Ventilation and ++. Structural Drafting 
..-. Electrical Engineering Plumbing | : ---- Locomotive Engineering 
...» Mechanical Engineering .... Stationary Engineering eee Civil eae ee 
.... Telephone Practice .++»College Preparatory Course ...» Marine Engineering 
.. Telegraphy (fitting for entrance to .... Architecture 


es h 
.. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting engineering schools) «eee Textiles 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS THE READER MAGAZINE, '07 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. |. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President 
of American Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an article in, Medical Mirror, February, 1go1, says: 
‘While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior 
to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an 
exceedingly strong one.”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.’’ 


The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M.D., of the University of Virginia, had “no hesitancy what- 
ever in saying that for Stone in the Bladder * I know of no remedy at all comparable to it.’’ 
BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or question sent to any address, 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS. Virginia. 





Summer Time Is Vacation Time 


The vacation which is intelligently planned will bring pleasure, rest 
and recreation to the most prosaic life. 


Can’t We Help You Plan It ? 


The Pere Marquette Railroad publishes a number of handsomely 
illustrated guide-books to the principal 


Rest Spots of Michigan 


‘Michigan Summer Resorts’? tellsof the resorts of the upper Lake 
Michigan country. ‘‘Michigan East Coast Resorts” describes the 
lower shore of Lake Michigan. 


Then there is ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting in Michigan,’’ and booklets 
describing the resorts at Charlevoix, Ottawa Beach and Points aux 
Barques in detail. 


These booklets will be sent to any address on request to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A., 308 Union Station, Detroit, Michigan 
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Graham’s K osm eo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Ph apanng is‘a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
It mp ewe np A cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 
Itis an pm protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 
Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 
Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill, 


































While Waiting for 
the Doctor 
USE 












EXTRACT 


Accidents happen every 
day. Do you know what 
to do should one happen ? 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 
Telis you what to do in cases of 
shock, fainting, cuts, wounds, 
sprains, bleeding, burns, scalds, 
fractures, poisoning, etc., based 
on surgical practice. This book 
should be in every home. 


Sent Free for the Asking. 


Write to Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept. 35, 78 Hudson 8t., NewYork. 





The A B C of Travel 


The Abel & Bach Co. are leaders in the manufacture of 
unique and useful articles of traveling equipment. Every 
article made in the A B C factories has a distinct place in the 
world of travel. 

The above cut shows our number 1012, a patented tray fixture 
trunk. It isso made that the tray raises with the top. Is canvas 
covered, has the finest brass plated steel trimmings, fully covered 
tray and an extra dress tray. All securely riveted and lined 
throughout with cloth. The 36-inch size retails for $18. 

Write for our book, “‘Tips to Travelers,’’ showing many 
new and novel articles manufactured by us. Sent free. 


Abel & Bach Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Largest makers of traveling equipment 
in the world, 


This mark guarantees Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams St. 























quality and service. 























_Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


For the Prevention and Reduction of Superfluous Flesh 


Do not wait until your figure becomes fleshy and burdensome. Commence 
wearing Dissolvene Rubber Garments VOW and retain the natural beauty 
and symmetry of figure which is the envy of all women, 

If you have allowed superfluous flesh to accumulate, begin at omee to wear 
these wonderful Garments and regain your natural appearance. 





Our daintily illustrated booklet will be of interest toany woman whohas 
sufficient pride and self-respect to care for her personal appearance 
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The Holsman Automobile | 







FIVE 

YEARS Rides 

OF Like a 
Carriage 











STANDARD type of power vehicle, light, strong, 
handsome, high-wheeled, high- bodied—simple, 
and splendidly efficient. ‘Rides Like a Carriage,” 

noiselessly and smoothly, over paved city streets, or 
rockiest, ruttiest, country roads. Practically no repairs 
and low maintenance. 

Solid Rubber Tires—no pneumatics to collapse. 
Air-cooled—no water to freeze. Holsman features are 
all fully patented. 

Two simple hand levers regulate entire control—start, som, 
stop, reverse and brake. No live axles, friction clutches, dif- 
ferential gears, pumps, etc. Double hill-climbin power in 
reserve. Send today for Handsome Booklet—Free. 


HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY @ 
676 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures aoe A swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It?s the greatest 
comfort discovery ofthe age. Allen’s 
Foot= Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itis a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
e have over 30,000 testimonials, TRY I 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept Bay sabeti- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instam 


FREE TRIAL “PACKAGE 
sent by m 
THER GRAY’S SW TET POW. 
“Ina pinch, Dens, pela sy med ne en sickly 
tall sts eve e 
use Allen’s rial Pac ° FRE ih. A ddresa, a 


Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. 3. OLMSTED. ‘Le Roy. N.Y. 












































TESTIMONIALS 
(PATENTED 


ET ME TELL YOU of a simple and easy way to enlarge 
4 your arms an INCH in 1 MONTH, and increase your 
strength and breathing p AG 50 PER CENT. Develop 
our arms, shoulders, chest _and legs to a wonderful extent. 
trengthen your HEART, LUNGS, NERVES and all the in- 
ternal muscles. Rid yourself of rheumatism, writer's cramp, 
dyepepeia and constipation, And attain robust ery great 
strength, youthful vigor anda perfect form. Write 


R. GIBSON, Boston, Mass., Box 3559 Y 
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“And We 
Will Mend 
Thy Wages" 


—Shakespeare. 


We, the International Correspondence Schools, 
have “mended” the e wages of many thousands of young 
men situated as you are now. Wecan “mend” yours. 

On file in our offices at Scranton are a hundred thou- 
sand names and addresses of workers whose wages 
have been increased from 50 to 500 per cent. as a result 
of I, C. S. training. The I. C. S. trains you in your 
own home. 


During February, 344 students voluntarily reported 
an Increase In salary and position as the direct result of 
. C, S, training. 


In the next few months the I. C, S. training will 
advance several thousand more. Do you want to be one 
of them? Ifso fill out the coupon and mail it to-day. 

Thatis the first ste It puts you under no obligation 
and no expense, yet ft has been the means of : ning 
up new opportunities and tripling and quadrupling the 
earnings of thousands who have no more ability than 
you, but who were willing. 


ARE YOU WILLING? 














International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 926 ,SORANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the 
position before which I have marked X 





Book keeper Mechan. Draughtsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer | 
Advertisement Writer Elec. , Lighdes Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mee ngineer 

} 
Commercial Stationary Engineer 


' 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

’ 

1 Window Trimmer 
' 

‘ Hlustrater Civil Engineer 
‘ 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

7 

‘ 





Civil Service poe Ca ety 
Chemist Architect ‘ 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec, Engineer Mining Engineer 














Name 





Street and No. 





‘ 
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Howard 


Chandler 
Christy 


AND 


The 
Reader 
Magazine 


Popular fiction by famous authors, 
achievement stories by expert wri- 
ters, leading articles by leading men, 


short stories by masters of the art, and illustra- . 


tions by the foremost artists. 

These combine to make THE READER the 
magazine for Americans who desire wholesome 
entertainment, trustworthy information and intel- 
ligent comment on the activities of to-day. 

Among the important features for the coming 
months willbe the great Bryan-Beveridgedebates, 
the timely and significant articles on South Amer- 


ica by Albert Hale, and the new and eagerly © 


expected novel by Octave Thanet, author of **The 
Man of the Hour.”’ 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
is a constant contributor 


The most successful magazine established in 
many years. Price, $3.00 a year, and worth it. 













The 
Ideal 
Gift 
for 








Howard Chandler Christy’s Greatest Book 


The Christy Girl 


In this book Mr. Christy has surpassed himself. 
He has never before done anything so good. It 
contains over thirty pictures in color, and portrays 
the girl of America in her infinite variety, and 
always characterized by the grace and charm that 
has made the Christy girl the most popular crea- 
tion of any American artist. It will be treasured 
for years. With over thirty pictures in color by 

HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford, printed on 


special paper, seven by ten inches. 
8vo, cloth, in a box, $3.00. 


Weddings 


Commence- 
ment. 









A Remarkable Offer 


Each fess of THE CHRISTY GIRL that you buy entitles you to a full year’s subscription to THE 
’ 


READ 


without any additional charge whatever. The magazine can be sent to a friend as a gift if 
you desire. THIS MAKES A HALF-PRICE OFFER ON EA 


CH $6.00 WORTH, for $3.00. 


At any bookstore, or sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below. 















THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana : READER 5 


Name 


I enclose $3.00, for which send, charges paid, a copy of THE CHRISTY GIRL to 


Town .” 





Street 





State. 





Name 


And send THE READER MAGAZINE for a full year to 








Town 





Street 








State 
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When Your 
Husband 
Phones: 





“T’m bringingaman home with me,” 

And you happen to be short in some 
important detail, 

Or he hasn’t allowed you time 
enough to do the right thing in the 
right way: 

Then remember 








They start the dinner right. 

They nourish; they delight; they sustain. 

They are made as carefully as you would 
make them if you had the time. 

They contain the best the market supplies. 

They are quick— 

For all you need do is 

Just add hot water and serve 


and you are ready for “the man.” 
Try these of the 21 kinds: 


Consommé— Tomato-OKra—Mock Turtle 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Campbell’s Soups, will you please 
tell us and send his name. and address? 
é If you'll drop us a postal, we'll send you a book of the 
“Campbell Kids” in colors. Ask for booklet No. 22. 
It also tells how we make soup. IT’S FREE. 





Joseph Campbell Company 


“ For two pure things,” Desk No. 22 
ogres her mother, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
And here's the other:” Our plant is operated under Gobernment Superbision. 
Campbell’s Soups _ (Act of Fune 30, 1906.) 
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The difference 
, between Detroit 
/ Jewels and or- 
dinary gas ranges 
is the difference in 
construction, and a 
consequent difference 
in results. Detroit 
Jewel Gas Ranges 
save gas. Positive tests 
by experts show that 
Detroit Jewels do 
more work with less 
gas than any other. 


JUST THINK! this saving in gas occurs every time 
you use the Detroit Jewel, so you see it would pay you 
to replace your old gas range with a Detroit Jewel, 


THE REPUTATION of Detroit Jewels is world- 
wide, so, naturally, there are many imitations of Detroit 
Jewels—ranges built to look like Detroit Jewels, but 
whose resemblance ends with their looks, 
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. When you Buy a Gas Range 
> ee be sure it’s a DETROIT JEWEL 


ANOTHER FEATURE: Detroit Jewel Oven 
Tops and Oven Bottoms have a special h zat deflecting con- 
struction so that foll value is secured from the heat. This 
increases the cost of manufacture, but it makes better-baking 
and longer-lasting gas ranges. 


DETROIT JEWEL STAR-SHAPED top bumers, 
cast in one piece, are great gas savers, because they spread 
the blaze under the utensil when cooking, and thus give quick 
results. The mixer caps are made of pressed sheet steel, 
nickel plated and_ tight fitting, giving perfect control of the 
mixture of gas and air at all times. 


DETROIT JEWEL ADJUSTABLE SAFETY 
LEVER VALVES canbe regulated to any gas pressure, and 


secure the most economical results; do not leak or waste gas. 


SQUARE, DEEP OVENS are made with Detroit 
Jewel special ventilating flue construction, insuring perfect 
baking and economy in gas consumption. Throughout 
Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges will be found every device for 
convenience, utility and gas economy ever designed. Most of 
these features originated in the Detroit Jewel plant, where 
a staff of gas range experts is regularly employed designing, 
improving and perfecting Detroit Jewel Gas Appliances. 


DETROIT JEWEL 


wove Gas Ranges 
Detroit Jewel results |] 


unless you use a Detroit 

Jewel Gas Range. The Detroit Jewel line of gas ranges, 
which you can see displayed at the offices of most gas com- 
panies, and at the stores of most dealers, includes every 
desirable style, and all built with Detroit Jewel gas-saving 
flue construction, and other exclusive Detroit Jewel im- 
provements. 

THE FIRST COST of a gas range is the least im- 
portant item. It is the monthly gas bills that makes the range 
expensive or cheap. That makes it important to get a Detroit 
Jewel. The bodies of all Detroit’ Jewels are made .of 
refined steel of first quality—a material especially adapted 
to gas range construcion—instead of the ordinary sheet iron 
or steel generally used. Has a smooth surface which can- 
not chip or peel and requires no blacking. All bodies made 
in one piece, without seam or joint, insuring great durability. 

ALSO NOTICE THE DETROIT JEWEL Patent 
Interlocking Removable Oven Linings—perfected after years 
of study and experiment on the part of our gas range experts. 
Inside linings, oven top and oven bottom, and all bumers 
can be removed for cleaning and replaced in a few minutes. 

NO BOLTS OR NUTS used as our original inter- 
locking construction makes them unnecessary. The spreading 

fie 2 ee@ of linings due to expansion and con- 
& traction of oven bottom or top, 
fy common in other makes is entirely 
Y overccme, 


Look for this 








bey eae < 
MALUILET TIT Lee 



















MANUFACTURING facilities and 
immense production, Detroit Jewel 
Gas Ranges are sold at the same prices 
as ordinary gas ranges. Do not buy 
without first investigating Detroit 
Jewels. Remember that each 
one is backed by our guarantee 
of the gas company, or dealer who 
sells it. 
Detroit Jewel 

Gas Water Heaters 
heat a given amount of water 
more quickly, and at less cost than 
any other heater manufactured, of equal size and weight. 
Built with cast iron casings,—not affected by rust. Cast iron 
door, swinging on hinges, gives ready access to burners for 
cleaning, Easily connected to hot water boiler and may be 
used in cdhnection with coal range. Operate independently. 
Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


“COOKING WITH GAS”—FREE 

This interesting little booklet of gas range information 
shows all the new styles of DETROIT JEWEL GAS 
RANGES. Tells about the many advantages of gas fuel 


and includes a variety of choice recipes by world-famous 


cooks. Sent free on request. Address Dep't M. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Me 18 Trade Mark on the 
ieisramnrwe Wes buy. 
STSTOVE PANT INTHE W fangs you SY" | DETROIT — “Largest Stove Plant in the World” —- CHICAGO 
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Two Kinds of 
“Good Health” 


One kind is the aggressive, conquering 
Health of the pacing Tiger. 

The other is the placid, passive, action- 
less Health of the Cow lying on the grass, chew- 
ing her cud, and waiting to be milked for an- 
other’s benefit. 

This wide difference in Health springs chiefly 
from the wide difference in food. 

The Tiger feeds entirely on meats, which are 
Nitrogenous Foods, rich in Proteids. 

The Cow feeds on grass and other carbon- 
aceous Foods, containing very little Proteid. 

Proteid, you know, is the food-factor which 
builds and rebuilds animal (human) tissue, brain, 
flesh and muscle. 

It is also the factor that builds Cowrage, Au- 
dacity, ‘‘Nerve,’’ and that pent-up Force of the 
coiled spring, ready to instantly apply. 

This is the reason why meat-eating Races, 
and meat-eating animals have, through the 
effect of these Proteids, triumphed ever since 
the world began. 


die is active and passive Good-health! 


33 


But there is one Vegetable which is richer 
than the richest Meat in Nitrogenous Proteid. 

That Vegetable is the Bean—of Snider class. 

These Snider-grade Beans contain 23 to 25 
pounds of Nitrogenous Proteid in every 100 
pounds, with less than 2 pounds of Fat to handi- 
~~ their absorption by the system. 

ven Beefsteak contains only 20 pounds of 

this ‘‘pre-eminent’’ food-factor diluted with 76 
pounds of Water per 100 pounds. 

Daily Bread contains less than 7 pounds per 
100 of Proteid, and Eggs but 124 pounds per 100. 

So that Beans are richer in the aggressive, 
“‘Tiger-kind’’ of Health-production than any 
other food of twice their price that can be freely 
digested by the average person. 


3.3 


The great handicap of Beans has been their 
useless and inconvenient excess of Sulphur. 

This Sulphur turns into Sulphuretted Hydro- 
gen Gas when Beans (as ordinarily cooked) are 
eaten. And that Gas in turn causes Flatulence, 
Colic, ‘“Wind on the Stomach.’’ 

Moreover, Beans (as ordinarily cooked) are 
so close-textured that the juices of the stomach 
cannot. penetrate them freely enough to fully 
digest them. 

his is why the Snider Process of preparing 
and cooking Pork & Beans was invented. 

That Process not only eliminates bean-faults, 
but renders Snider Beans mellow, cheesy, por- 
ous and very absorbent. 

It does this without making them soft, 
mushy, split, cracked, soupy or discolored, like 
other brands of Pork & Beans. 

A glance into the first tin of ‘‘Snider-Pro- 











cess’’ Pork & Beans that you cut 
open will show the difference in- 
stantly. 

And, when you taste them, 
their mellow, cheesy consistency, 
with their fine full flavor, tinged 
with that appetizing Seven- 
Spiced Snider Catsup will sur- 
prise and delight you. 

Your money back from the Gro- 
cer if, in your opinion, Snider’s 
are not the finest Pork & Beans 
you have ever eaten. 

This advertisement authorizes 
the refund. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, U. Ss. A. 
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txt ALLEN IMPROVED FOUNTAIN BRUSH 








‘rorcer “ALLEN” <2 


A PERFECT COMBINATION PORTABLE SHOWER, FRICTION AND MASSAGE BATHING OUTFIT, 
guaranteed as to utility, efficiency and durability, ‘he only SANITARY, SELF-CLEANSING bath 
brush which at ONE OPERATION thoroughly opens and cleanses pores, imparts healthy tone 
and glow, ertect system from cold and infectious germs. For HOT or QUICK SHOWER bath 
in YOUR OWN ROOM. Can be carried in grip. 

are ‘ The Allen Improved Portable Outfit No. I-A. Brush Polished Nickel, Rubberoid Detach- 
Write for able Handle, One Yard Square Floor Mat, One Gallon Sanitary Metallic Fountain Tubing, 
etc. Complete - - - - - - . - - mi a $6.50 

FREE BOOK _ The Allen Improved Bathroom Outfit Ne. 3. Same Brush, Hose with Faucet Connec- 
Science of tion (give diameter of faucet). A Modern 
the Bath.’’ Luxury in Every Bathroom. Durable in 
/ every Way - - . x $4.00 


Either Outfit shipped on receipt of price. All 
goods fully guaranteed or money refunded. 











AGENTS **Kittor Terms 






Please state whether you want Outfit 
for your own use or d sire the agency 











ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


for Dining Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 


Tables 





Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 


THE only protection to the most Slahiy peiiieed sur- and Bathing Grounds. 
face against injury from moisture and hot dishes. The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 
Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
to lay away in drawer when notin use. Made ofspecially Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
repared asbestos, covered with double-faced Cotton AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 
Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. Made to order Bagh a 
for any size table. Leaves for extension if required. Local and Loum nteee Teleehene in Rooms, 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same material O Mes : pone P Cc mn ‘ 
for tobi when cloth is not used—round, square, or oval, ur Motto—'*SERVICE AND COMFORT. - 
5 to18inchesin size. Write for descriptive booklet. Send for Booklet and Rates. 
L. W. KERNEY & CO., 257 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ill. S. S. PHOEBUS, - Proprietor 























McCRAY Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


are acknowledged by architects and sanitary experts to be the best re- 
frigerators that can be built and they are cheapest in the end, because 
they soe so much less ice, and soon pay for themselves in saving on 


ice bills. Write To-day for Our Catalogue 
and let us tell you why the McCray System of Refrigeration is better 
than any other—why salt and matches keep perfectly dry in a McCray 
Refrigerator—why it uses less ice than others and why you ought to have 
one in your home, is : ; . 
McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and built to order, in 
all sizes for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets and Florists. They are endorsed by physicians and 
are used in nearly every prominent residence, club, hotel, etc, Every 
Refrigerator guaranteed, bi ‘ant de 
2 atalogue No. lor residences; 
Cataloguesand Estimates Free yyy 5; hotels, clube, public 
institutions, etc.; No. 57 for;meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 581 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all the leading cities. 
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LARGE FLAG 


Should be in 
Every Home 


A Flag will stim- 
ulate in your 
children a senti- 
mental feeling 
and lovefor‘Old 
Glory,” and for 
their great and 
most wonderful 
country. 


A BEAUTIFUL FLAG 


Is the most appropriate decoration for your home 
for all Patriotic and Festive Occasions, A flag is 
ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE, BEAUTIFUL AND FERVENTLY EXPRESSIVE. 
A most economical and convenient Home Decor- 
ation, readily displayed and easily taken down. 
OP Think of the occasions when you should 
have a Flag in your own Home. 


OUR SPECIAL “‘HOME-FLAG”’ OFFER 


Ge We will send you expressage paid for Four 

Dollars a beautiful, high-grade, standard 

US. Navy all-wool-bunting sewed rik Size,5 ft. by 8ft. 
Will last a lifetime. GUARANTEE 


¢We furnish Flags any size or price desired Write 
NOTE! A pociy wart a Soren size or special Flag 
lap tton-Hole” Flag for 6c.stamps) Us 
The Old Colony Co., Box 605, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















WHAT YOU 
NEED 


Send a 3-cent 
stamp for 


tnt 


g many photographs and brief descriptions 


of the resorts, Mackinee Island, Petoskey, Harbor 
> 


ay iew, Ni 
Omena, Oden, Northport, Etc., the 
1 fone. OS at Wa-ya-ga-mug, and 
¥, the direct line to all Northern Michigan Summer Ke- 
sorts. Fishermen shuuld have “*Where to Go Fishing”’ 
C. L, LOCKWOOD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Grand Rapids, Nieh, 

















A Fresh Hat 
When You WantIt 





“The cost of Diamond Dyes is so small and they are 
$0 easy to use that I find that I can have a fresh hat, as 
good as new, whenever | want one by altering the ar- 
rangement of ribbons, laces and plumes and using 
mond Dyes to change their color," 

MRS. W. B. WATERMAN, New York City. 

You can éasily dye feathers, laces, ribbons or other 
materials to trim hats lovely colors that will gratify 
your artistic sense, appeal to your taste and accord 
with your idea of thrift. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Diamond Dyes areinexpensive and their assortment 
of colors fits every condition or complication of ward- 
robe that may confront you. These colors are appro- 
priate to all seasons and suitable forall occasions. You 
can always have a fresh hat to match your dress with 
little trouble and at trifling cost. 

Don't be humbugged by dyes which promise to 
color Wooland Silk (Animal material) and Cotton and 
Mixed Goods (Vegetable material) the same color with 
the same dye. 

You can't color Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable 
material)and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally 
well with the same dye—it is a chemical impossibility. 

Diamond Dyes for cotton will color any fabric as 
well as any one dye in the world—in other words, as 
well as is chemically possible; but, for particular 
coloring, Diamond Dyes furnish you with one set of 
dyes of one — for Cotton and Mixed Goods 
{ egetable materi and another set of dyes of a dif- 

erent strength for Wool and Silk (Animal material). 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Remember — Diamond Dyes insure your success 
because they are the only dyes which put home dye- 
ing on an absolutely Scientific basis—where success 
is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing cotton, linen or mixed oods, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dy yeing 
wool or silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 

Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and use 
one dye for both, but unless economy is successful it 
isn’t real economy. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's 
name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direc- 

tion Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vermont 
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on a new 

principle. It 

expels all foul air 

as soon as formed. It 

keeps your food sweet and 

healthful because it can 

retain and circulate only pure, 
dry, chilled air, 


Is the only 
~ Refrigerator 


Which Breathes 








The Best Magazines 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Any magazine, no matter where pablished, can be subscribed 
for through us at special wholesale rates 

We offer this service to get more readers familiar with 
THE READER and THE fioME MAGAZINE. To pay 
you for your interest and patronage, we offer you an actual 
cash saving on all magazines that you want. 

Here are the most prominent and popular periodicals at 
bargain prices. 

You can get for your home three magazines for the usual 
price of one. 

If you don’t find what a. we in these offers send for our 














complete catalogue. IT 
Regular Price Per Ye ear 
American Magazine ... $1.00 OUR PRICE 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 
Reader Magazine ..... 3.00 $ 3 . oO oO 
Total . $5.00 FOR ALL 
Cosmopolitan ...... $1.00 OUR PRICE 
Home Magazine ..... 1.00 
Harper’sBazar ...... 1,00 $ 2 - oO oO 
Total . $3.00 FOR ALL 





THE CENTRAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 


(THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY) 





























INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
9 « 
30 Days’ Free Tri Gat OMe 
i. 

To positively satisfy you that “The Odorless” 
is all that we know it to be, we want you to 
send for one. Stock it with food. Test it vig- 
orously for 30 days free. Then, if it does not 4 a 
operate to your satisfaction—send it back. EE val Leeann 

Our catalogues are free. They describe the Aor, > 
sizes, styles, and give prices of these modern Bed ER 
refrigerators. 

Send for them, also for our booklet, “A < 
Woman’s Idea,” which tells how the principle * 
of the Refrigerator that Breathes was discov- 
ered and shows how the average housewife can s 
save the cost of an Odorless Refrigerator in . 
one season in the saving of perishable foods. 


Odorless Refrigerator Co. 
Station 13 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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MENNENS 
sone TOILET POWDER 


; Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's cold and snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves, In the nursery 
Mennen’s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, 
it’s genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Vio- 

let (Borated) Tal- 
cum Powder. It has 
the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 











? How So Complete For The Cost, $2400 ? 
Answer: Simplicity and Economy of Structural Detail 
Our latest books of plans giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 

78 Cottages less than $ 800 $ .50 194 Costing $2000 to $2500 $1.00 
Cos! 00 50 | 174 = * 2500 to 3000 1.00 


90 Costing $ 800 to1200 . 
136‘ 1200 to 1600 1.00 | 189 ‘* 3000 to 4000 1.00 
154“ 4000 and up’d 1.00 





ave. * 1600 to 2000 1.00 


THE KEITH C0., Architeets [3° 2s21p' Ave. 


$300070°10000 
A YEAR INTHE 








REAL ESTATE 
oLURS ES DRY 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
ITAL REP 





Insurance Business and appoint you RESENTATIVE cf 
the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year with ut 
any investmentof capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
System you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with pres- 
ent occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice, 
salable property to handle than any otherinstitution in the world. A Thor- 
ough Commercial Law Course Freeto Each Representative. Write for 62- 

page book Free. THE CROSS COMPANY, 634 Reaper Bik., Chicago. 





Original real estate school; no connection with any concern of similar name 

























HAA Saal ALi ed 


me 


®, 


HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


follow the use of 


JJELL 


The Dainty Dessert 
To prepare, add boiling water and let cool. 








VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 


Jamestown Exposition 


See the beautiful display of dainty des- 
serts made from JELL-O. Sample it 
free and allow our demonstrators to 





explain how easily most elaborate 
but inexpensive desserts can be 


web prepared from it at a moment’s 
7 ors: 


notice. 
Lemon “ 
Orange \y, Illustrated Recipe Book Free 


Somers 
Chocolate. THE GENESEE 
PURE FOOD C0. 
Le Roy,N.Y. 








Cherry 
Peach 


10c. per package, 
at all 
grocers. 
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Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


Made instantly 
with boiling milk. 
Packed in pound and half pound tins. 
Sold where the Best is sold. 

Made by the makers of 
Whatman, Chocolates and Confections 


Pini F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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At your 

dealer's or 

direct at SPRING PLAYTIME 
With the first warm days of Spring, your 

he od or girl will spend more time eoletee. 

PRICES Give them something for health-building 


exercise and fun. 


THE “IRISH MAIL” 


ma Touring Carisjustthe thing. Geared for 
E> speed, yet built pa ne it can at Be 
sure to get the only genuine‘ mail.” 
wanteue for f- (by It has the name on the seat. 


illustratedcatalog “OY Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 
997 Irish Mail Avenue, - ° Anderson, Indiana 





Reliable Food 
for Infants 














It is a pure and safe food 
where the mother does not nurse 
the baby. An invigorating food-drink 

for the nursing mother. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is quickly 
prepared, delicious to the taste and easy 
to digest. It builds upboth the bone and 
muscle tissues, giving a sturdy body 
and good health to the growing child. 

At druggists everywhere. Simply 
mix with hot water and it’s ready to 
use. 

Ask for Horlick’s—others 
are imitations. 
The ideal food for all ages, 





Send.Us 25 Cents 


pay express charges, and we will 
deliver, ‘prepaid ‘10.1 Be py home ad- 


of fROGERS STAINFLOOR RFINISH, 
it Floor Finish made, and also 
the aed general finish for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork, Contents 
of can will cover 20 square feet. ae 
coats. Mention color wanted: Ligh 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut. 
Cherry, Malachite wo] or Trans- 
ROGERS wy erin 
‘ PROGERS 5 ‘AIN R FINISH 
TAIN RUG) @8 makes old floors look new ‘makes all 
FINISH floors and all woods look beautiful; 
gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 
paint;is far more durable than varnish; shows — heel 
marks nor scratches; is not aff by water; can be applied 
by anybody. Booklet Free. 
Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. 31, DETROIT, MICH. 




















A Pin with a Handle 


Supersedes Tacks 


Moore Push=-Pins 


GLASS heads, STEEL points 
For fastening we 6 CALENDARS, small 
d tch-scratchers, and num- 










erless ‘little things,” without disfiguring 
= walls. 
At Stati H furnishi: Notion and 





Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c per 
Packet et of % doz., or per box of one ain 2) 


i) doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Guan Push-Fin 0.1948. 1ith St. Phila. Pa f 





Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and papecting, Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 


much and costs no more than a 


7 box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made, In small 
#] room serves as chiffonier. C.0.D. 
with popes of — 
ip for 


Qc. stam 
P. A.STALLIMAN, cen. Spring 8, Columbus, 0, 








/~=> MUSICAL HANDBOOK FREE 


te us what musical instrument if yee are 
oa inand we wills Get yous copy. Con’ pice tates. 
descriptions and the lowest prices on 25,000 instruments 
and supplies of a — ee, ae har nar valu- 
ableinformation, 


PIANOS, VIOLINS,  MANDOLINS, 


Band Instraments, Talking ¢ Mechines.cte 

thing ie ii in on Ergey. 

LYON & EALY, ig is of Latene Wade Moss 
8% Adams 8t., Chicago 
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“Szlver Plate that Wears.” 














Beautiful in conception, perfect in taste and of the newest 
shapes, combined with that enduring quality that assures life-long 
service—these are the meanings of 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


when stamped on knives, forks, spoons, etc. 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” silver-plate of to-day is the culmination 
of three score years of experience (1847-1907)— and 
represents the best that money can buy. 


Knives, forks, spoons and serving pieces are obtainable in patterns 
to match, and partial sets may be completed any time. Sold b 
leading dealers eve here, Let us send you “E42 
It is a valuable aid in making selections, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 








MPT, 


Pee tne Wear 
ZA? Y Ot The Wood 


| 
If the floor is of hardwood,—be it in living 
i | iyo” room, hallway or dining room, its attractive- 
ness depends upon the finish. 
Hardwood floors are a source either of satis- 
faction or discontent. Ordinarily their beauty is more 
than discounted by the effort expended in keeping 
them in condition. 

The most satisfactory and successful dressing for 

hardwood floors is 


L. X. L. Floor Finish 


This preparation has resulted from an experience of 
80 years in varnish making. It retainsits lustre as no other 
floor dressing does, It is superior in "go yeaps’ expemence 
smoothness and wearing surface. Owin 
to its toughness, it is not easily scarrec 
by heel marks or by furniture. It 
hardens over night and is water-proof. 
For general interior work, such as 
wainscoting and balustrades, 
plate rail etc., insist on 
L, X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Send for “ Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Hardwood 
Floors.” Free if you men- 
tion dealer’s name. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


45 Broapwar, New Yorn 
59 Marner St., Cucace 
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As ALUHLHELULAMUNE 


“ANCAALAR SCALA 
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Wonder of Wonders 
in Typewriter Building 


“The Good of the Old the Best of the New” 


The durability, the light touch, the easy action of the old style 
“Basket Type” Typewriter are united with perfect visible writing. 

It is no wonder that wherever the Fox Visible Typewriter is placed 
it creates a sensation. Every feature which past experience has 
proved as essential to the durable typewriter is retained and com- 
bined with it is every late idea in typewriter construction. 

















Here They Are 
Complete Visible Writing Wide Type Bar Bearing 
Tabulator Interchangeable Carriages 
Two-color Ribbon Detachable Platen 
Automatic Ribbon Action Line Lock 
Aluminum Key Lever Speed Escapement 











These are the features a typewriter must have to equal the Fox. 
Buy any typewriter without them and you do not get value for your 
money. We solicit the privilege of a demonstration in your office. 


Catalogue explaining machine in detail mailed on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY ® 
Executive Office: 1140 FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Big Salaries Paid 
@ Private Secretaries 
and Court Reporters 


Young men and women, no 
. matter where they live, can 
learn at home the most ex- 
pert system of shorthand 
ever known. Confiden- 

tial assistants with a 
knowledge of short- 
hand are in great de- 
mand everywhere by 
men of large affairs. 
Thousands of students 
have earned their college 
education, and hundreds 
of young people have jour- 
neyed from coast to coast, 
supporting themselves, 
through their knowledge 
of stenography. 


CAN YOU FILL 


A CONFIDENTIAL POSITION ? 























The young men now occupying the position of 

Private Secretary to 

SENATOR A. J. HOPKINS, of Illinois, 

JOSEPH LEITER, 

Chicago millionaire brother of the late Lady Cur- 

zon of England, and 

JOHN R. WALLACE 

Former Chief Begins of the Panama Canal, 

are among hundreds of others whohave recently 

risen through their knowledge of shorthand, 
The young lady now Social Secretary to 
MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

seized the opportunity given hera few years ago by 

accepting the position of private secretary to Mrs. 

Russell A. Alger, whose husband was Secretary of 

War. After that her rise was due to her own efforts 

alone, and to-day she is the social adviser of the 

wife of the President of the United States. 

Two young men in Chicago, barely 21 

we of age, are at the head of a Court 
eporting firm with an income of 

thousands of dollars a year. 

GEO. B. CORTELYOU 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Former private secretary to 
President Roosevelt, few years 
ago was a Court Reporter. 

Why spend $50.00 to $100.00 for tuition, 

when the instruction may be yours for 

$3.00. What thousands of others have 
done, you can do. 

Follow the lessons laid out for 
ou by the most noted short- 
and instructor in the country. 

Just one lesson a day. Course, 

bound in red cloth, consisting 
of 59 carefully graded lessons. 


Full course of preparation 
for Court Reporting .., $5.00 


This is YOUR Opportunity 
write Phonographic Institute 
today —_ Indianapolis, Indiana 






















AOKI 
ATA) 


No Other Emollients 
So Pure, So Sweet, So 
Speedily Effective As 


(iticur, 


ae, 
TN 





MEDICINAL 


And Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure. 

For rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, inflammations, irrita- 
tions, blotches, red, rough 
hands, itching, tender feet, 
and sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, they are indis- 
pensable to all sufferers from 
skin troubles, 

Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 


Rue de la Paix; Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, 
U.S. A., Sole Props. s@Post-free, Cuticura Book. 
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You Take a Big Risk 


WHEN YOUR DEALER SAYS TO YOU: 


“We have our own brand, which costs less 
because we don’t have any advertising 
expense;” or, “This is just as good and 
costs less;” or, “We know this brand and 
recommend it. The kind you ask for costs 
more, and you couldn’t tellthe difference” 


If you take his advice instead of 
insisting on advertised brands 


You asked him for what you wanted 
—probably because advertising of one 
kind or another had convinced you. 


The manufacturer who did that ad- 
vertising didit at considerable expense 
to prove to you that his goods were 
worth trying. 

If he didn’t use every care to make 
them just as perfect as he knew how, 
he couldn’t hope that they would con- 
vince you of their merit when you tried 
them. Yet he spent his money to 
reach you with his arguments, trusting 
to his goods to prove them. 





Isn’t it pretty certain, then, that 
* they are good of their kind? 


When he has created a general de- 
mand for his goods, in come the imi- 
tators, trading on his demand—the 
‘just as good” and all the rest, with 
no carefully built up reputation to pre- 
serve, no expensively bought business 
to endanger, and probably little or no 
expense in making the product they 
hope to substitute for the advertised 
article. 

YOUR SAFETY lies in the adver- 
tised brand—back of it is the makers’ 
guaranty and the magazine’s guar- 
anty. The Dealer who offers you 
something ‘‘just as good’’ isn t good 
enough for you. Tell him his guaranty 
is not good enough and 


Ask again for what you want 
and insist on getting it 
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JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 


The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass, 


JAP-A-LAC ‘wears like iron.’’ Heel prints will 


Not mar it, nor show white on it, A "JAP- -A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 


house from cellar to garret: 


Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and ail things of wood or metal. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC solong as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT, 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. 


He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it, 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 





[Tf building, write for our complete Fin- 

ishing Specifications. They will be 

mailed free. Our Architectural Green 

Label Varnishes are of the highest 
vality. 








551 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 








IS YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC 
send us his nameand 10c (except for Gold 
which ts 25) to cover cost of mailing, and 
wewillsend FREE Sample,(quarter pint 
can) to any point in the United States. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s Birthplace 


A Beautiful Etching by L. H. King 


Every American who loves the memory of Lincoln will surely want one of the original 
etchings of Lincoln’s Birthplace, with the autograph signature of the artist. This picture is 
copyrighted. We will send you one free if you will send us $1.00 for one yearly sub- 
scription to THE HOME MAGAZINE. @The artist who etched this picture is L. H. King, 
one of America’s best known etchers. It is difficult to place an actual cash value on this etching. 
Signed etchings are always valuable. We will not sell you one, neither will we send more 
than one copy to any one address. Being works of art they are slowly made, and we can- 
not agree to deliver in larger quantities than one to each of our subscribers. 














The Birthplace of Abraham Lincoln in Kentucky. Original etching by L. H. King. 
Each copy is signed by the artist. 


This beautiful picture will appeal to every lover of art. It is espnntnned on the finest of etch- 
] 


ing paper, size 22x28, with necessary margin for framing. It will become a household treasure 
to be preserved from generation to generation, and will grow in value each year, both for its 
historical value and for its genuine beauty. The regular subscription price of THE HOME MaG- 
AZINE is one dollar a year—but extraordinary value may be offered with your first subscription, 
as mew subscribers invariably become o/d ones. 


The Home Magazine 


is an illustrated monthly for every home-lover. No other publication is like it. A helpful com- 
panion: for every member of the household, its note is one of inspiration and good cheer, In 
every issue appear splendid stories, beautiful illustrations, important feature articles, and the 
many departments, including Gardening, Home Decoration, Outdoor Sports, Music, The 
Fashions, Home Cooking, etc. 

(a~ Send us only $1.00 and we will send you this beautiful etching, all charges paid, and 
THE HoME MAGAZINE for a full year. We will promptly refund your money if you are not 


ferfectly satisfied. 
DON’T DELAY—Address 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company : Indianapolis, Indiana 
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with a Corn 
j = =*- 4) Broom is Clearly 
=< iM mei} a Self-Imposed The “WHITE HOUSE” Brand of 
A. fer ag Hardship Coffee makes this country famous 


This brand has established a Standard Excellence in 
coffee Quality—that of complete Reliability and De- 


at H pendability. It is the Most Representative Brand in 
A the coffee world, and holds almost as prominent a posi- 
# tion in the hearts of its users as does the prototype of 
4 its name—the White House at Washington —in the 
dignity of its imposing architecture and the sentiment 
surrounding its associfftions. 
“‘Cyco’”’ Bearing Sweeper will save all this wasted 
energy, besides contributing inestimable sanitary 
benefits in confining all the germ-laden dust that the 
corn broom simply stirs up and scatters, leaving it to 
settle back upon fine draperies, curtains, HOI IS E 
























bric-a-brac, etc. The corn broom is all right 
for kitchen use, but to use it for sweeping fine 
carpets or rugs is like using a whisk broom 
for brushing fine fabrics of silk or satin. 
Positive injury must result. Just consider 
that a BISSELL does the work quickly, 
easily, noiselessly and thoroughly, and that 
it will last longer than fifty corn brooms. 


For sale by all the best trade. Price $2.50 
to $5.50. Order from your dealer now, send 
us the purchase slip within one week and 
receive a good quality card case FREE with 
no printing on it. Beware of frauds who 
claim to be sent out by us to repair BIS- 
SELL sweepers. We employ no 
agents of this kind. 


will always be preserved in its full integrity of Reliability— 
for never will any statement be made, nor illustration or in- 
gredient be used, that will be inconsistent with the honored 
name it bears. Weare proud to link its name with that ofa 
Nationa! Institution; and we honestly believe that our 


‘* White House"’ Coffee helps this country to be famous in 
the world’s work. 

There is no other Food Product (for COFFEE IS a Food 
Product—see Encyclopaedia Britannica) that comes so closely 
to the well-being and coietoaters living of so many people as 
a perfect cup of Coffee MADE FROM our “WHITE HOUSE” 

rand. 

‘ It is sold in every state and territory in the Union—in 

Yukon, The Bermudas, Canada, and wherever fine coffeeg 
are wanted—in 1, 2 and 3-pound tins. It’s never sold in 
bulk. 

‘\ Acopy of our 52-page illustrated book on the White 


\ «House at Washington and its Home Life (The 


Department 70 ONLY book on the subject in print) sent 
on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, DWINELL-WRIGBHT CO. 
Grand Rapids 


Mich. 











A book meant to contain in the most compact 
form all the facts that experience could suggest as 


likely to aid the tourist in 
preparation, GOING and to save 
time, trouble and money in 


a trip abroad. The Boston Transcript says that 
“of all the books written for the prospective trav- 


eler in Europe 
it is the ABROAD? best ' 
allodds., 8 It has 


the merit of thoroughness and exactness, and it 
gives the fullest details regarding those things con- 
cerning which the tourist most desires to know.” 
It saves its cost many times over, besides addin 
to comfort and profit. 4th edition, 11th thousand, 
287 pps. In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts.; postpaid. 


ROBERT LUCE, "°s%.9sw7anss.** 


APE RL GOON PR IN 
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A $40.00 Set of Books for $12.00 





We have only forty sets of The World’s Orators, slightly rubbed, 
a publisher’s remainder. The orders will be filed in the order of 
their receipt, and the forty sets assigned to the first forty applicants 


The World’s Orators 


Dantel Webster Edition 


COMPRISING TITLES 


The Greatest Orations and Epoch-Making I. Orators of Ancient 


Greece 
Speeches from the Dawn of Civilization ts iid mk tines 


to the Present Day. nen 
WITH Ill. Orators of the Early 
. and Medieval 
Introductory Essays, Biographical Church 
Sketches, and Critical Notes by a IV. Orators of the Ref- 


Corps of Able Editors. ormation Era 
V. Orators of Modern 


TEN OCTAVO VOLUMES Europe 

VI. Orators of England 
FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS FROM Vil. Orators of England 
PHOTOGRAVURE AND STEEL Vill. Orators of America 
PLATES, PRINTED ON GENUINE IX. Orators of America 
JAPAN PAPER. X. Orators of America 





The Publishers’ Prices——ten volumes, Cloth, $40.00 
Half-Leather, $60.00 


Our Special Price—Cloth,; $12.00; Half-Leather, $16.00 


This is a work at once valuable in substance, masterly in treatment 
and sumptuous in form. This must henceforth rank as the standard. 
—The Outlook. 











The Bobbs-Merrill Company : Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Concert Grand 


before miscellaneous audiences; but you will notice that 

for their own studios and for recitals before critical musi- 
SS cal organizations, those that care most for high profes- 
sional reputation usually select the Starr. The Starr Concert 
Grand has won its prestige in the musical world because artists 
have found it essential to their best performances. The reasons— 
and they are numerous—lie in the “know-how” of Starr construction. 


Price $950.00 (freight and handling additional) 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices : : : Richmond, Indiana 


Handsome catalogue in color on request without cost 


SALESROOMS: 139 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 726-38 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Cor. Fourth and Ludlow Streets, Dayton, Ohio; 213-17 Woodward Avenue, Valpey Building, 
Detroit; 138-40 Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 931-35 Main Street, Richmond, Ind.; 
329 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio; 413 W. Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Selling Agents in All Cities. 
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Home Health 


and 


Happiness 


Domestic happiness and comfort 
are dependent upon the maintenance 
of a healthful, wholesome environ- 
ment in the home. The primal con- 
sideration in the building of a home is 
that it must be equipped with modern 
sanitary appliances, for on this point 
hinge the health and well-being of 
the entire household. 

The installation of STANDARD Porcelain 

Enameled Ware in the bathroom, the bedroom, the 

kitchen and the laundry is a permanent guarantee of 
pure, healthful surroundings, it insures a maximum 
degree of cleanliness with a minimum degree of effort. 

The many undesirable features of obsolete, old-style, unsanitary 
fixtures are too generally recognized to require comment, although 
through a false idea of economy they are occasionally specified 
for dwellings of indifferent construction. 

The genuine superiority of STANDARD Porcelain Enameled 
Ware over other sanitary equipment becomes readily apparent 
when the actual merits of each are given any consideration. 
Particularly from the standpoint of building 
value STANDARD Ware, owing to 

its life-long durability, appeals to the 

purchaser or builder of a home. Its 
beauty, durability and sanitary 
perfection will not depreciate with 
time, nor will constant daily usage 
impair its china-like purity. 

The one-piece construction of 
STANDARD Porcelain Enam- 
eled Ware leaves no sharp corners 
or crevices, in which dust and dirt 

Acomer might find a lodging place. Its 


ofa Modern 


Bathroom grace of outline, its pure white 


27 gaps = ae ae A ETI 
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glistening surface render it a fitting accom- 
paniment to the greatest luxury or more 
modest refinement in the equipment of the 
well-appointed home, The cost of installing 
STANDARD Porcelain Enameled Ware 
is no greater than that of inferior- fixtures 
and the service is many times as satisfactory 
in every way. 
To protect the purchaser against the 
- substitution of inferior goods each genuine 
STANDARD fixture bears a ‘‘Green and ery 
Gold’’ Guarantee Label. The presence of * Kitchen Design “C* 
this label is an assurance of the highest pos- 
sible quality at a cost no greater than the 
common or doubtfulkind. For perfect sani- 
tation, for the greatest degree of modern 
convenience and luxurious comfort in the 
home, your specification should demand 
the STANDARD ‘‘Green and Gold’’ 
Guarantee Label on all sanitary fixtures. 


Every one interested in the proper sani- 
tary equipment of the home, should possess 
our booklet ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS.”’ 
It describes and illustrates many combina- 
tions of moderate, as well as more expensive 
equipments for the bathroom, bedroom, 
kitchen and laundry. It gives the approxi- 
mate cost of each individual fixture and 
contains many valuable suggestions for the 
general decoration of the rooms. 


‘(MODERN BATHROOMS” is 
the most complete and instructive 
booklet ever issued on the subject of 
domestic sanitary equipment. Write, 
enclosing six cents to cover postage, 
giving the name of your architect or 
plumber, if selected, and a copy will 
be sent you by return mail. 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. A4s5. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York 


“Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street ite 
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Can't Smell ct! Can't See ot! 
Garbage in 


Witt’s Can 


is odorless, out of sight, will not attract flies, 
and dogs can’t get at it. 

Close-fitting lid; water-tight, never-leak bot- 
tom; made triple-strong by riveting, flanging 
and extra heavy steel bands riveted around top 
and bottom. A wmecessity where neatness and 
perfect sanitary conditions are valued. 

Imitations of ‘* Witt’s Can”’ lack the splendid strength 
and durability of the genuine. Be sure the name 
** Witt's ’’ is on can and lid. 

S1zEs—Witt'’s Can, No. 1, 153x25 inches; No. 2, 
18x25; No. 8, 20x25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons. 

All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor- 
proof (close-fitting lid), Look for the yellow label. 

Ask at the Stores for WITT’S CAN and see 
that *‘Witt’s Can”’ is stamped on lid and bottom. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it we’ll pay for its return and 
promptly refund your money 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


DEPARTMENT8 CINCINNATI, O. 








The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 


Free 


T is the one phonograph that gives you all 
| the sound vibrations correctly and ac- 

curately reproduced. 

The Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get but 
half. Not only do you get 


more volume, but you 
get a better 
tone—clearer, 
sweeter, more 
like the origi- 
nal, 


Our handsome- 
ly illustrated 
Free Catalog 
will explain fully 
the superiority of 
The Duplex. 
Don’t allow any- 
one to persuade you 
to buy another make 


























SAVE ALL 
the DEALER’S 
70% PROFIT 


Trial 


Each horn ts 30 in. long 
with 17-in. bell. Cabinet 
18 in. x 14 in. x 10 in. 


Freight 
Prepaid 


The Duplex is n t sold_by dealers, nor in 
stores. We are Ac Manufacturers, not 
jobbers, and sell only direct from our factory to 
the user, eliminating all mid ‘sprofits. That 
is why we are able to manufacture and deliver the 
best phonograph made for less than one-third what 
dealers ask for other makes not as good. : 
Seven Days’ Free Trial. 
We allow you seven days’ free trial in your own home 
in which to decide whether you wish to keep itor not. If 
the machine does not make good our every claim— 
volume, quality, saving, satisfaction—just send it back. 
We'll pay freight charges both ways. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


If you object to sending cash you may deposit it in trust with your banker, merchant or 











of phonograph without first postmaster to be returned to you if the machine is not satisfactory to you. You are the only 
I talog 


sending for our catalog. 


judge. As we pay freight both ways, it costs you nothiag to try. Get our Free 


Duplex Phonograph Co., : - 208 Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
“STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 
Climbers tie themselves together for protection, 
so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 
lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 
is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 
= can give your family full protection. Write 


o-day, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


ept. 120. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 
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More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food, have the 
American people given such a swee ak endorse- 
ment of merit, as has been accorded EG -O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of 
EGG-O-SEE in this unqualified testimony of the 
people than in all the claims we might make. 


EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the 
largest, cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in 
the World, by the famous EGG-O-SEE Process. ‘Thus we are enabled 
to give the people a large package of delicious food for only 10 cents. 

If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 


Warm in a Pan before Serving 
In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c, two packages for 25c. 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, 
exercise, food, etc.,—and how fo use EGG-O-SEE for every 
meal in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
“.back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. You 
will be glad to get it. 


EGG-0O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
894 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Swiits 
‘Premium 


Broiled 


‘Bacon 











Suggestion for 
Early Spring Breakfasts: 


Oranges 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 
French Fried Potatoes 
Corn Bread 
Coffee 








“Crisp, Brown, 
Nutlike in Flavor” 









For breakfasts, luncheons, sandwiches, as a rasher 
for steaks or fowl—nothing so delicious as Swift’s 
PREMIUM Bacon broiled. From U.S. Government 
Inspected porkers. There is a distinctness about the 
cure of Swift’s Bacon that makes it always “PREMIUM.” 
If Charles Lamb lived today his theme would be “Broiled 
Bacon” instead of “Roast Pig.” Swift’s Premium Bacon 
broiled well browned and crisp, certainly tastes good. 
So nut-like in flavor and one of the most valuable of 
meats. A great aid to digestion. The important 


thing to re- 
8 What Dr. Van Dyke says about Broiled Bacon. 


mem b er, “What adjectives shall we find to do justice to that riper, 
isthat your  fthchethens the arm whilelt eatishes the palate, Crisp.juicy, 
dealer gives  Sr3"7,; ceucstaly salt cs the Deesse thet Cire as che tee 
you Swift's £5. Secketion sersessing netere, “All the probleme of wood: 
PREMIUM — lentcookery are best solve oy oo oe or Janney, 2907 














LL Sa Swift & ieiaiient U.S. A. 
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Drawn for the Coca-Cola Company by Bernard Rosenmeyer 


THE GREAT NATIONAL DRINK 
OC 


DELICIOUS! HEALTHFUL!.. REFRESHING! 


Relieves fatigue without undue stimulation. fs genuinely 
good to the taste; aids digestion. Its use after exercise is 
especially healthful. Recommended by such noted athletes 
as Napoleon Lajoie, Cy Young, Rube Waddell and Bobby 


Walthour. 
Sold everywhere, five cents 


MASSENGALE 








